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FIvE-AND-TWENTY years ago a very remarkable letter appeared 
in a French newspaper. The writer, who signed himself ‘A 
Young Member of the University of Oxford,’ painted in most 
glowing colours the prospects of Tractarianism, and prophesied. 
its ultimate and early triumph in the reunion of England and 
Rome. Already, indeed, the storm of indignation evoked by 
the publication of Tract XC. was raging fiercely ; and, singularly 
enough, the letter of Mr. Dalgairns to the editor of the Univers, 
dated ‘ Passion Sunday, 1841,’ was followed, the very next day, by 
the still more famous letter of John Henry Newman to the Bishop 
of Oxford, in which he virtually resigned his place as one of the 
leaders of his party. But the genius, the learning, and the 
eloquence of Oxford were with the Anglo-Catholics; and most 
of the younger clergy of the English Church were supposed to 
be faithful to the ‘ Movement.’ 

Mr. Dalgairns professed affectionate veneration for the See of 
St. Peter, declared that neither the English formularies nor the 
Tridentine decrees presented any obstacle to the restoration of 
the Church of England to the Roman communion, and expressed 
the most ardent desire to witness a termination of the schism 
created by the Reformers. He and his friends, indeed, were not 
intending to return at once to the ancient Fold. They had a 
duty to perform to the English people. In the Anglican 
Church there were thousands of devout men hesitating between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, but so completely under the 
dominion of hereditary prejudices that the very idea of reunion 
with Rome filled them with horror; for their sake, and for 
the sake of the English nation generally, it was expedient for 
true Catholics to remain in the Church of England until their 
countrymen had become accustomed to hear the name of Rome 
pronounced with reverence. The Anglican Catholics had also 
a duty to Rome herself. In England and Ireland, Roman 
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Catholicism had formed an alliance with the principle of sedition, 
—with ‘Methodists, Quakers, Independents, and even with Soci- 
nians,’—against the Church of England, and was endeavouring 
by unworthy means to win converts from what ought to be 
considered, not as a Protestant Establishment, but as a true 
though afflicted member of the Catholic Church. This mistaken 

licy should be abandoned. It would be a slow process, said 
Mtr. Dalgairns, to convert the English people to Rome, man by 
man,—‘ I profess to point out a method by which to reap the 
‘whole kingdom at once, and to carry the harvest into the 
‘ granaries of the Church.’ Let Rome exhibit herself among 
us in her most saintly and august form ; leave the true Catholics 
in the Church of England to develop and perfect the move- 
ment which is already advancing with such unexpected and 
unparalleled rapidity ; let France pray for us; and ‘I am per- 
* suaded that, before many more Lenten seasons have passed 
‘ by, we shall be singing together our Paschal hymns, in those 
‘ sublime accents which through so many ages have been used 
‘by the divine spouse of Christ.’ French Catholics were 
astonished and overjoyed, and anticipated with rapture the early 
return of the most powerful of Protestant States to loyal subjec- 
tion to the Holy See. 

Since then some bright names have been lost to the National 
Establishment; the Roman Church has set up among us its 
stately hierarchy, and, according to Cardinal Wiseman’s 
memorable Pastoral from the Flaminian Gate, our ‘ beloved 
‘ country has received a place among the fair churches which, 
‘ normally constituted, form the splendid aggregate of Catholic 
‘communion; Catholic England has been restored to its orbit 
‘in the ecclesiastical firmament, from which its light had long 
‘vanished,’ and has begun ‘anew its course of regularly 
‘adjusted action round the centre of unity, the source of 
‘ jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour.’ In every part of the 
country there have risen up the cathedrals, churches, monas- 
teries, and missions of the ancient Faith; but England and 
Rome seem as far from reconciliation as ever. After a quarter 
of a century of prayers and efforts for the ‘ Reunion of Christen- 
dom,’ Dr. Pusey himself is engaged in a sharp conflict with the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. 

There is something pathetic in the evident reluctance with 
which the great Anglican theologian resumes the old controversy. 
It had been his wish to consecrate the evening of his long and 
troubled life to the quiet unfolding of some of the deep truths 
of God’s Holy Word, and to those practical spiritual duties 
which, during the last few years, are known to have occupied 
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much of his time and strength. He was longing for peace. 
The recent assaults of scepticism on the authority of Holy 
Scripture had, indeed, compelled him in part to modify his 
purpose, and the result was his noble volume on ‘ Daniel the 
Prophet,’ which has been received with grateful admiration by 
all sections of orthodox believers, both in the Church of England 
and among Protestant Nonconformists. But he still hoped to be 
free from the necessity of controversy with any who hold 
the Catholic faith. He had even felt it his duty, in the presence 
of the common foe, to seek for hearty co-operation with those 
who in former days were his resolute antagonists. It is easy 
to imagine how earnestly a soul like Dr. Pusey’s, disciplined to 
an ascetic and mystical piety, longed for tranquillity and rest. 


To understand why he came to break silence it is necessary 
to refer to a pamphlet on the ‘ Legal Force of the Judgment 
of the Privy Council’ upon the appeal of Mr. Wilson against 
the judgment of the Court of Arches, which he published in 
1864. He had there stated that the issue of that appeal had 
not only occasioned ‘ a jubilee of triumph among half-believers,’ 
but that ‘a class of believers joined in the triumph,’—adding, 
‘ While I know that a very earnest body of Roman Catholics 
‘ rejoice in all the workings of God the Holy Ghost in the Church 
‘ of England (whatever they may think of her), and are saddened 
‘in what weakens her who is, in God’s hands, the great bulwark 
‘ against infidelity in this land, others seemed to be in an ecstasy 
‘ of triumph at the victory of Satan.’ 

Dr. Manning, it appears, had long wished for an occasion to 
‘ pour out’ to his former chief many things which for years had 
been ‘rising’ in his mind. Finding his name mentioned four 
or five times in this pamphlet, and having been accused by 
anonymous critics (though not by Dr. Pusey) of rejoicing in the 
troubles and being ‘merry’ over the miseries of the Establish- 
ment, he concluded that the time had come for him to declare 
his present thoughts about the Church of England. Not, 
indeed, that his restless soul had till now endured a reluctant 
and enforced silence; he had already discussed the judgment of 
the Crown and the proceedings of Convocation in reference to 
the ‘Essays and Reviews,’ in two very vigorous, not to sa 
severe, ‘ Letters to an Anglican Friend,’ published in Marc 
and July of the same year. But Dr. Pusey’s pamphlet gave 
him another chance, and he did not let it slip. 

A third ‘ Letter,’ therefore, was written in September (1864), 
addressed to Dr. Pusey himself, headed with the first clause 
we have italicised in the extract given above from Dr. Pusey’s 
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own pamphlet, and intended to destroy the claim asserted in the 
second. In this pleasant communication to the Anglo-Catholic 
leader, Dr. Manning says, ‘My old friends and I are parted 
‘because we hold principles which are irreconcilable’ (p. 5). 
He denies ‘ the Church of England to be the Catholic Church, 
‘ or any part of it, or, in any divine and true sense, a Church at 
‘all’ (p. 8); he denies also ‘ the validity of its absolutions and 
orders.’ He admits the presence of the Holy Ghost in the 
Church of England ; for, ‘ According to the faith and theology 
‘ of the Catholic Church, the operations of the Holy Spirit of God 
‘ have been from the beginning of the world co-extensive with 
‘the whole human race’ (p. 7). Nay, he admits that the 
members of the English Church have the special presence of the 
Divine Spirit, being ‘ regenerate by water and the Holy Ghost ;’ 
but to take off the grace of this concession, he quotes a decree 
of the Council of Florence, to the effect that under the pressure 
of necessity not only a priest or a deacon, but also a layman, a 
woman, and even a Pagan or a heretic, can baptize, if they only 
use the proper form with a right intention. ‘ Baptism, if 
‘ rightly administered with the due form and matter, is always 
‘ valid by whatsoever hand it may be given.’ If the baptized 
die without mortal sin, they will be saved ; if the baptized remain 
out of the Church in good faith, and ‘shall correspond with the 
grace they have already received,’ they ‘ will receive an increase or 
augmentation of grace’ (p. 12). Dr. Manning’s charity leads him 
even to concede that there are thousands and tens of thousands 
of Englishmen who are ‘inculpably out of the Church’—‘ the 
poor and unlettered ’—‘ the unlearned of all classes ’—under 
which head he specially includes ‘a great number of wives and 
‘daughters whose freedom of religious inquiry and religious 
‘thought is unjustly limited or suspended by the authority of 
‘ parents and husbands’ (pp. 13-15). Lastly, there is ‘the large 
‘ class who have been studiously brought up, with all the domi- 
‘ nant authority of the English tradition of three hundred years, 
‘to believe sincerely, and without a doubt, that the Catholic 
‘ Church is corrupt, has changed the doctrines of the faith, and 
‘ that the author of the Reformation is the Spirit of holiness and 
‘ truth’ (p. 15). ‘It may,’ he adds demurely, ‘seem incredible to 
‘ some that such an illusion exists.’ ‘Into the case of the educated 
‘ or the learned, or of those who have liberty of mind and means 
‘ of inquiry,’ he does not enter. He leaves them ‘to the only 
Judge of all men’ (p. 17). Nor does he discuss ‘the question 
‘ of the state of those who fall from baptismal grace by mortal 
‘ sin, or of the great difficulty and uncertainty of their restora- 
‘ tion’—the English Church having no power of absolution. 
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As if in all this he had not sufficiently trampled on the 
claims of his old Anglican friends, he goes on to say :— 


‘It must not, however, be forgotten, for a moment, that this 
applies to the whole English people, of all forms of Christianity ; or, as 
it is called, of all denominations. What I have said does not recognise 
the grace of the Church of England as such. The working of grace in 
the Church of England is a truth we joyfully hold and always teach. 
But we as joyfully recognise the working of the Holy Spirit among 
Dissenters of every kind.... They (te. the Dissenters) are.... 
I must add, for the most part, far more simple in their belief in the 
person and passion of our Lord. Their piety is more like the personal 
service of disciples to a personal Master than the Anglican piety, which 
has been always more dim and distant from the central light of souls. 
Witness Jeremy Taylor’s works, much as I have loved them, compared 
with Baxter’s, or even those of Andrews compared with Leighton’s, 
who was formed by the Kirk of Scotland.’—P. 19. 


It was a great point with the Anglicans at one time, that 
their Church had ‘the note of sanctity ;’ but Dr. Manning 
maintains that the grace visible in individuals in the English 
Church is no better proof of its ecclesiastical character or sacra- 
mental power, than similar manifestations of the Divine goodness 
in the Kirk of Scotland, or in the Wesleyan connexion. 

After all this, and much more of the same kind, Dr. Manning 
innocently and naively writes—‘ Hitherto I hope we may have 
been able to agree together.’ We should like to have been by the 
side of the illustrious Anglican when he came to this exquisite 
proof of the uncorrupted simplicity of his former disciple. The 
Archbishop hopes—that the leader of that great party which 
has asserted so loftily the Apostolical succession of the English 
clergy, their power to absolve the penitent, and to secure the 
‘real presence’ of our Lord in the Eucharist; which has per- 
sistently maintained that the Church of England is no offspring 
of the Protestant schism, but the true Catholic Church in this 
land, and that the changes of the sixteenth century were 
intended only to purify her from corruptions which she 
shared with ail the rest of Christendom ;—he hopes that Dr. 
Pusey, of all men living, has ‘been able to agree’ with the 
relentless critic who has denied the Succession of every Anglican 
bishop, denied the Orders of every Anglican priest, refused to 
recognise the sanctity of the Anglican altar, and degraded the 
‘ Anglican Church’ herself to the level of a mere Wesleyan 
‘connexion’ or a mere Independent ‘ denomination.’ 

‘A point of divergence’ is reached at last; and now this 
incomparable letter-writer tells his correspondent that he fears 
that ‘every step of advance will carry us more wide of each 
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other.’ The ‘ fear’ is natural enough, for the remaining sixteen 
ages of the pamphlet are an explanation of why it is that Dr. 
anning is unable to consider the Church of England to be ‘ in 
God’s hands the great bulwark against infidelity in this land.’ 
So far from being that, it is in his judgment ‘the original source 
of the present spiritual anarchy of England ;’ it ‘ propagates 
unbelief ;’ ‘it does so by principle, and in the essence of its 
whole system ;’ ‘the Church of England, so far from being a 
bulwark against the flood, has floated before it.’ 

How these strong statements are sustained will appear when 
we come to the examination of Dr. Pusey’s reply. 

But what are we to infer from this remarkable polemic, which 
appeared only a short time before the elevation of the writer to 
the archiepiscopal throne ? 

Have the leaders of the Roman communion in England 
deliberately determined upon a new line of policy? It was 
not thus that Dr. Manning’s predecessor wrote of the English 
Church in the early days of the Tractarian movement. Dr. 
Wiseman, in 1841, was solicitous to recognise every sign of 
approximation to Rome among the Protestant clergy. He spoke 
gently. He soothed and encouraged the timid souls that were 
straggling back to the true fold. Instead of this ‘strong 
meat,’ which some of ‘mature age’ can hardly be expected to 
bear, he gave them ‘milk for babes.* Even when he felt com- 
pelled to reply to certain very strong statements by John Henry 
Newman, charging the Church of Rome with going very far to 
substitute another Gospel for the true one, and with preaching 
to the people the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, and purgatory, 
instead of setting before them the Holy Trinity, and heaven, 
and hell,—he was singularly temperate, was evidently anxious 
to alleviate the difficulties of the Tractarian leader, and, while 
denying altogether the justice of the indictment, wrote in a 
spirit of cordial sympathy and respect.t 

The late Cardinal threw open the doors of the old home for 
the returning prodigal, and was ready to fill it with music and 
dancing ; all reproaches for former follies and mistakes were to 
be abandoned. Dr. Manning seems determined to make the 
Church of England remember that she has ‘wasted’ her ‘sub- 
stance in riotous living ;’ and that for the past three hundred 
years she has been feeding, not on true Sacraments, but on ‘ the 


* See ‘A Letter on Catholic Unity, addressed to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Shrewsbury,’ by Nicholas, Bishop of Melipotamus, London, 
1841. 

+ See ‘A Letter respectfully addressed to the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
upon some Passages in his Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf,’ by N. Wiseman, 
D.D. London. 1841. 
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husks which the swine do eat.’ He is resolved to play the part 
of a faithful friend, or of the immaculate elder brother. 

Are we to infer that, in the judgment of the Roman Catholic 
leaders, conciliation has failed, and that they are resolved to 
terrify into the Roman communion those whom kindness and 
forbearance have not won? Or, are we to suppose that there 
are some of their converts who look back with too much affec- 
tion upon the Church they have abandoned; and was the 
pamphlet written to deepen the faith and narrow the charity of 
half-hearted friends rather than to convince open antagonists ? 
Or, is Dr. Manning’s letter nothing more than the expression of 
his own temper and spirit ? 

We are inclined to recognise the action of all three causes. 
The conversions to the Roman Church in this country during 
the last twenty years cannot have been very numerous. This 
was proved in the very able paper read not long ago before the 
Statistical Society by Mr. Lumley. Anglo-Catholic clergymen 
have been ‘developing’ the doctrines of the ‘Tracts for the 
Times,’ but they have been content to remain in the English 
Church. We do not impute this to the influence of their plea- 
sant parsonages and easy incomes, and the attractions of their 
social position, but to something better. Dr. Newman speaks 
of the ‘stain’ left on his imagination for years, by the theory 
that the Church of Rome is symbolised by the Babylon of 
the Apocalypse; and we believe that among the <Anglo- 
Catholic clergy the dread of. the Papal supremacy is still strong. 
It has ‘stained’ their whole intellectual and moral life. 
Moreover, they have a theory which satisfies their intellect 
and their conscience; they firmly believe that the Anglican 
Church has the ‘notes’ of Catholicity. We can quite under- 
stand that eager Romanists are impatient of the sluggishness of 
the party from which they had a right to expect so much. The 
fruit has been ripening under the sunshine long enough: if the 
tree is well shaken by a rough wind and strong hands, it will fall. 
The letter of Cardinal Patrizi to the Anglican members of the 
Association for promoting the Reunion of Christendom is a very 
instructive document.* 

That there is a section of English Romanists whose sympathies 
are too broad and free, and who need to be braced up to a more 
vigorous dogmatic faith, is also certain. We appeal, in proof, to 
the brief but brilliant course of the ‘Home and Foreign Review; 
and to the remarkable article bearing the honoured signature 
of John Dalberg Acton, with which the Review closed. The 


* See Appendix to Dr. Manning’s ‘ Pastoral Letter.’ 
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amusing pamphlet containing the ‘ Experiences of a ’Vert,’ sup- 
plies evidence of the same character. 

But Dr. Manning’s own temper and spirit have also had very 
much to do with this change of tactics. The late Cardinal 
was an accomplished man of the world. With an uncom- 
promising fidelity to Rome, he united a sagacity which 
never, except perhaps at the Flaminian Gate, seems to have 
failed him. He was as much at his ease among states- 
men, scholars, and artists, as among Churchmen. He 
was not a bad controversialist, but he succeeded better as 
an orator, and he delighted to clothe his eloquence in flow- 
ing purple. He had more faith in the charm of his warm, 
genial temperament, than in the edge of his logic and the 
strength of his wrist. He preferred winning his enemies to 
slaying them. He never cared to drive people to extremities. 
He knew that to humiliate an opponent is the surest way to 
render his conversion impossible. He remembered that men are 
governed more by their sympathies and prejudices than by their 
understandings. He had his own ideal of religious faith, but 
could humour the infirmities of common mortals. 

The present Archbishop is a man of a different order. He 
has neither the philosophical breadth of Newman, nor Wise- 
man’s worldly wisdom. In those four volumes of Sermons which 
we have seen so often in a place of pride and honour on the 
library shelves of Nonconformist ministers, we confess that we 
have never been able to discover either intellect or culture of 
the noblest order. Their rare beauty is too effeminate. Their 
morality is severe without being robust. Their spirituality is 
without depth and vigour. The sentiment is often delicious, but 
there is no passion. Dr. Manning’s more ambitious treatises 
reveal no higher qualities. There is no sinew in his logic ;—it 
is thin, wiry, and powerless. His two Letters to an Anglican 
Friend —especially the first—surprised us by their resolute 
vigour ; but in them he was dealing with recent facts in the 
history of the English Church which have a logic and eloquence 
of their own—facts, too, in some of which he had had the keenest 
personal interest; and he was writing under the influence of 
that resentment (shall we call it?) which even very good men 
are apt to feel when, having themselves made great sacrifices 
at the command of conscience, they take to upbraiding old 
comrades who have somehow saved themselves from the practical 
inconveniences in which a similar consistency would have 
involved them. Dr. Pusey was right in thinking these letters 
‘hard, dry, and unsympathising.’ We believe Dr. Manning 
exercises an almost irresistible personal influence over high-born 
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women—we have never heard that he is equally successful among 
shrewd, energetic men. With the saintliness of the cloister, he 
always seems to us to have a monkish ignorance of common human 
life. It may be that, to use Wordsworth’s uncomfortable line, 
he is ‘too bright and good for human nature’s daily food.’ 
Anyhow, he appears to have missed his way in lighting upon 
this restless, practical century; and his archiepiscopal reign 
is likely to be very different from his predecessor’s. As for our- 
selves, indeed, we have every reason to be grateful to him; he 
has spoken of us very kindly ; he has thrown strong light on 
some of the weakest points in the system of the Established 
Church from which we dissent; and he has provoked Dr. Pusey 
to write a book which has the double merit of being an effective 
warning to all Nonconformists against entering the Church of 
England, and to all Protestants against entering the Church of 
Rome. But if we were Romanists, we should feel infinite regret 
that the former Archdeacon of Chichester should have taken 
the Gorham judgment so much to heart that he felt obliged to 
renounce the faith of his fathers ; and we should wonder why it 
is that, though infallibility is granted to Popes, Archbishops are 
sometimes wanting in common sense. 


Dr. Pusey’s treatise, to which he has given the form of a 
letter addressed to ‘The Author of the Christian Year,’ was 
written under the persuasion of Mr. Keble and other friends 
who thought that Dr. Manning’s personal appeal to the head of 
the Anglo-Catholic party required a reply. Its scope is fully 
and accurately indicated in its title, ‘The Church of England a 
portion of Christ’s One Holy Catholic Church, and a Means of 
Restoring Visible Unity.’ 

He begins by challenging Dr. Manning’s general statement 
that the Church of England ‘rejects much of Christian truth ;’ 
and we think that he has a perfect right to complain of the 
grudging concession that the English Church has preserved, 
‘with more or less of exactness,’ ‘the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Baptism, and the like.’ This is lan- 
guage which a Roman Catholic controversialist has no right to 
use. What clearer, or firmer, or more exact statements of the 
doctrine concerning the Incarnation of our Lord and the Holy 
Trinity has the Roman Church ever constructed than are 
found in the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene, and the Athana- 
sian? These are the very symbols in which she teaches her 
own children to express their faith. If they are inexact, she 
herself has failed in the accurate definition of the truth. As 
for the doctrine of Baptism, we do not see how the Romish 
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theory could be more clearly and fully expressed than in the 
English Catechism and Service. The fourteen Tridentine 
Canons on this ordinance might, with slight modifications, and 
these not affecting the real substance of the doctrine, be accepted 
by every man who accepts the English authorities in their 
literal and grammatical sense. ‘We use,’ writes Dr. Pusey, 
‘the self-same prayers in Baptism, and thank God, in the same 
‘words, that He has been pleased to regenerate our children 
‘therein.’* The singular exorcisms and symbolic observances 
which had found their way into the Roman rite were gradually 
abandoned+ by the Reformers; but the essential theory of the 
Service was retained. 

Dr. Pusey stands, however, on very different ground when, 
still in reply to the general charge that the English Church 
‘rejects much Christian truth,’ he expresses his conviction that 
‘the same doctrine of grace and justification’ is held by Eng- 
land and Rome, and that ‘there is not one statement in the 
‘elaborate chapters on Justification in the Council of Trent 
‘which any of us could fail of receiving; nor is there one of 
‘their anathemas on the subject which in the least rejects any 
‘statement of the Church of England.’ 

That this can be fairly made out we confidently deny. 

(1.) The Council of Trent teaches that Justification ‘is not 
‘remission of sins merely, but also the sanctification and renewal 
‘of the inward man.’¢ The Church of England teaches that in 
Justification—not that we are made righteous, but—that we ‘are 
‘accounted righteous before God, by the merit of our Lord and 
‘ Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith.’ (Art. XI.) The Council of Trent 
declares, ‘If any one saith that men are justified by the sole 
‘ ‘imputation of the justice of Christ, or by the sole remission of 

‘sins, to the exclusion of the grace and the charity which is 
‘poured forth in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, and is inherent 
‘in them, or even that the grace whereby we are justified is only 
‘the favour of God: let him be anathema.’§ The English 
Homilies to which the Article on Justification distinctly refers as 
containing the doctrine ‘more largely expressed,’ declare that 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 19. 

+ See Homily for Whit Sunday. 

¢ ‘ Non est sola peccatorum remissio, sed et sanctificatio et renovatio 
‘interioris hominis.’—Sess. VI., cap. 7, De Justif. 

§ «Si quis dixerit, homines justificari vel sola imputatione justitiz 
‘ Christi, vel sola peccatorum remissione, exclusa gratia et caritate, ques 
‘in cordibus eorum per Spiritum sanctum diffundatur, atque illis inhereat, 
‘aut etiam gratiam, qua justificamur, esse tantum fayorem Dei: ana- 
* thema sit.’—Sess. VI., Canon 11, De Justif. 
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‘the righteousness of Justification to be received at God’s own 
‘hands’ is ‘the forgiveness of sins and trespasses.’ Nor is there 
any place left, in connection with Justification, for the ‘inherent’ 
grace of the Tridentine fathers; for it is added, ‘This justifica- 
‘tion or righteousness’ (i.e. the forgiveness of sins) ‘ which 
‘we so receive of God’s mercy and Christ’s merits, by 
‘faith, is taken, accepted, and allowed of God for our perfect 
‘and full justification.”* In their fundamental conceptions of 
what the blessing of Justification is, the two churches are irre- 
concilable. 
(2.) The Council of Trent (Sess. VI., cap. 7, De Justif.) enume- 
rates the several ‘ causes’ of Justification—the final cause, the effi- 
cient cause, the meritorious cause, the instrumental cause, the 
formal cause. The place it assigns to Faith is very instructive. 
The instrumental cause is affirmed to be ‘ the sacrament of Bap- 
‘tism, which is the sacrament of Faith, without which (7.c. Faith) 
‘no man was ever justified ;’ but ‘the alone formal cause is the 
‘justice of God, not that whereby He Himself is just, but that 
‘whereby He maketh us just ; that, to wit, with which we being 
‘endowed by Him are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and we 
‘are not only reputed, but are truly called, and are, just, receiving 
‘justice within us, each one according to his own measure,’ &e.f 
he Homilies were not written for theologians, and, therefore, 
scholastic definitions are excluded from them; but they plainly 
assign to Faith the office which the Council assigns to inherent 
race—the justice or righteousness imparted to the soul by God. 
‘That faith doth not shut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and 
‘the fear of God, to be joined with faith in every man that is 
‘justified ; but i¢ shutteth them out from the office of justifying.’ 
The English Reformers distinctly deny that inherent grace has 
any ‘office’ in the justification of the sinner: the Tridentine 
Fathers make inherent grace its ‘ formal cause.’ 

This is no mere verbal dispute. These different conceptions 
affect the whole spirit and structure of the two theological 
systems to which they belong. We do not maintain that, as a 
scientific statement of the doctrine, either the eleventh Article or 
the Homily on Salvation is unassailable; but this is plain, that 
the whole stress and strain both of the Homily and Article are 
plainly against the cardinal positions of the Council,—that not 


* Homily III., part 1. 

+ ‘Demum unica formalis causa est justitia Dei, non qua ipse justus 
‘est, sed qua nos justos facit, qua videlicet ab eo donati renovamur 
‘ spiritu mentis nostra, et non modo reputamur, sed vere justi nominamur 
‘et sumus, justitiam in nobis recipientes unusquisque suam secundum 
*mensuram,’ &c. 
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faith alone, but the interior righteousness communicated to the 
soul by God, is the formal cause of justification. 

Nor is it fair to allege on the other side the remarkable ex- 
— in the Homily on Alms-deeds, which point towards the 

ridentine theory, and even seem to affirm it. ‘ By these means’ 
(by love, compassion, &c.) ‘shall we move God to be merciful to 
‘our sins.’ ‘That holy father Cyprian admonisheth to consider 
‘how wholesome and profitable it is to relieve the needy, &c. 
‘. . . . by thewhich we may purge our sins and heal our wounded 
‘ souls.’ There are other similar sentences quoted in Tract XC. ; 
but the Homily itself contains a protest against so interpreting 
these expressions as to imperil Justification by Faith alone. 


‘Here some will say unto me, If alms-giving, and our charitable 
works towards the poor, be able to wash away sius and reconcile 
us to God, to deliver us from the peril of damnation, and make us 
the sons and heirs of God’s kingdom; then are Christ’s merits 
defaced . . . then are we justified by works, &c. 

‘ But ye shall understand, dearly beloved, that neither these places 
of the Scripture before alleged, neither, &c. . .. . do mean that our 
work and charitable deed is the original cause of our acceptation before 
Ged, on, Ge... «. for that were indeed to deface Christ, and to 
defraud Him of His glory ; but they mean this... . that God... 
hath so offered His grace especially, and they have so received it fruit- 
fully, that although by reason of their sinful living outwardly they 
seemed before to have been the children of wrath and perdition ; yet 
now, the Spirit of God mightily working in them, unto obedience to 
God’s will and commandments, they declare by their outward deeds 
and life, in the showing of mercy and charity—which cannot come 
but of the Spirit of God and His especial grace—that they are the 
undoubted children of God appointed to everlasting life... .. 
They declare openly and manifestly unto the sight of men that they 
are the sons of God, and elect of Him unto salvation. For as the 
good fruit is not the cause that the tree is good . . . . so the good 
deeds of man are not the cause that maketh man good.... Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.’ 


This may or may not be a satisfactory explanation of the 
place assigned to good works in the New Testament ; but it is a 
clear proof that the writers of the Homilies did not intend to 
overthrow the doctrine of Justification by Faith alone. 

It is instructive to notice how the English Reformers gradually 
became clearer and firmer in their statement of the Protestant 
theory. In the Articles of 1536, ‘devised by the Kinge’s High- 
‘nes Majestie’ (Henry VIII.), and which ‘be also approved by the 
* Consent and Determination of the Hole Clergie of this Realme,’ 
Justification is made to signify the ‘ remission of our sins, and our 
‘acceptation or reconciliation into the grace and favour of God; 
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‘that is to say, our perfect renovation in Christ ;’ and ‘ sinners 
‘attain this justification by contrition and faith joined with 
‘charity . . . . ; not as though our contrition, or faith, or any 
‘works proceeding thereof, can worthily merit or deserve to 
‘attain the said justification; for the only mercy and grace of 
‘the Father, promised freely unto us for His Son’s sake, Jesus 
‘Christ, and the merits of His blood and passion, be the only 
‘sufficient and worthy causes thereof; and yet that notwith- 
‘standing, to the attaining of the same justification, God requireth 
‘to be in us, not only inward contrition, perfect faith and charity, 
‘certain hope and confidence, with all other spiritual graces and 
‘actions, which, as we said before, must necessarily concur in 
‘remission of our sins ; that is to say, our justification.’ 

Only two years after this, a conference was held between some 
of the leading English Reformers and certain Lutheran envoys 
from Germany; and Dr. Jenkyns, in searching for remains of 
Archbishop Cranmer, found among the Archbishop’s papers a 
thin folio manuscript, entitled ‘A Boke conteyning divers Articles 
de Unitate Dei, &c. This manuscript was tied up with docu- 
ments relating chiefly to the conference with the Lutheran 
divines, and seems to have been the result of their deliberations. 
The Article De Justificatione is thoroughly Protestant. It is 
founded on that of Augsburg, and bears evident traces of the 
influence of the Lutheran doctrine of the nature of Faith; sinners, 
it is said, being justified freely for Christ’s sake through faith, 
‘cum credunt se in gratiam recipi.’ But an ambiguous phrase in 
Henry VIII.’s Articles, though probably used even there in a 
Lutheran sense, reappears: Justification is made to signify ‘ the 
‘remission of sins and our reception or restoration to the favour 
‘of God,—hoc est veram renovationem in Christo? 

The Edwardine Articles (1553) were probably framed with 
the assistance of this document; they are very brief on the doc- 
trine of Justification, and this ambiguity disappears: ‘ Justifica- 
‘tion by onely faith in Jesus Christ in that sence, as it is 
‘declared in the homelie of Justification, is a most certeine and 
‘holesome doctrine for Christien menne.’ How this doctrine is 
declared in the Homilies has been already illustrated. 

The English and Latin Articles of 1563 and 1571 are, in our 
judgment, an invincible proof that those who gave to the Articles 
their present form did not intend to tolerate the Tridentine 
doctrine.* 


* We have no space to discuss the elaborate attempt of John Henry 
Newman in his ‘Essay on Justification’ to construct a theory that 
should really harmonise the English and Roman doctrines. The Essay 
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Even the apparent contradiction between the authoritative 
teaching of the two Churches on the number of the Sacraments 
does not appear to Dr. Pusey to present uny insoluble difficulty. 
Dr. Manning supports his statement that the Church of Eng- 
land is ‘a source of unbelief’ by the specific charge that, ‘ if it 
‘sustains a belief in two Sacraments, it formally propagates 
‘unbelief in five.’* To this it is replied, that the language of 
the English Church on the number of the Sacraments is extremely 
cautious. 

‘If they should be considered according to the exact signification of 
a sacrament—namely, for the visible signs expressly commanded in 
the New Testament, whereunto is annexed the promise of free for- 
giveness of our sins, and of our holiness and joining in Christ—there 
be but two; namely, Baptism and the Supper of Our Lord. . . But 
in @ general acceptation, the name of a Sacrament may be attributed 
to anything, whereby a holy thing is signified.’+ 

The doctrine, therefore, of the Homilies is not that there are 
only two Sacraments. They do not ‘formally propagate un- 
belief in the other five.’ They simply declare that, according 
to a strict definition of ‘the exact signification of a sacrament,’ 
there are but two. They plainly allow the name to be applied 
in the sense in which ‘the ancient writers’ used it, to Orders, 
Absolution, Confirmation, and Matrimony.t The twenty-fifth 
Article, which rejects Dr. Manning’s ‘ other five’ as ‘Sacraments 
of the Gospel,’ and which says that they have ‘ grown partly of 
the corrupt following of the Apostles’—referring probably more 
especially to Extreme Unction—must be understood in the sense 
of the Homilies ; for it adds that these ‘have not /Jike nature of 
‘Sacraments with Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for that they 
‘have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.’ 

There is nothing, either in the Articles or the Homilies, to 
prevent an English clergyman speaking of ‘seven Sacraments,’ 
or, indeed, seventy, if he is careful to remember that he is not 
using the word Sacrament in what the Homilies declare to be its 
exact sense—an ordinance expressly instituted by Christ, having 
visible signs expressly commanded in the New Testament, and 
having annexed to it the promise of forgiveness of sin and union 
with Christ. In this sense even a Romanist would not apply 
the word to all the seven recognised by his Church. If the 
controversy be, not about the name, but the thing, it is plain 
has received less attention than it deserves. It remains to this day the 
most remarkable proof of the sublety of the writer’s genius. 

* «Letter to Pusey,’ pp. 33, 34. 
+ Homily ‘ Of Common Prayer and Sacraments.’ 
} Matrimony is called a Sacrament in the Homily on Swearing. 
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that, according to the Offices of the English Church, the priest 
grants Absolution to the penitent in the Service for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick; that the imposition of the bishop’s hands in 
Confirmation is, at least, a sign intended to certify the confirmed 
of God’s ‘ gracious favour and goodness towards them ;’ and that 
the same rite in the Ordination of Priests is connected with the 
receiving of the Holy Ghost. 

But, conceding all this to the Anglo-Catholics, there is still an 
important difference between England and Rome. The Triden- 
tine Fathers insist (1) that every one of the seven Sacraments is 
truly and properly called by that name, and (2) that they were 
all instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ.* Both these propositions 
the English Church rejects. There is indeed one distinction of 
dignity between the Sacraments, affirmed by the Council, and the 
denial of the distinction is branded with an anathema; but the 
distinction rests on no such grounds as those by which the 
English Church separates Baptism and the Lord’s Supper from 
any other rite ‘whereby an holy thing is signified.’ ‘There is 
‘found in the Eucharist,’ say the Tridentine theologians, ‘this 
‘excellent and peculiar thing, that the other Sacraments have 
‘then first the power of sanctifying when we use them, whereas 
‘in the Eucharist, before being used, there is the Author Him- 
‘self of sanctity.’ (Sess. XIII., De Sanct. Euch. Sac., cap. 3.) 


To Dr. Manning’s charge, that the Church of England, ‘ if it 
‘recognises an undefined Presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
‘formally imposes on its people a disbelief in Transubstantia- 
‘tion and the Sacrifice of the Altar,’ it might be supposed by 
persons who have taken their impression of the teaching of 
the English Church from the books and sermons of Evangelical 
clergymen, that Dr. Pusey would have no reply; and even 
those who are familiar with the Anglo-Catholic controversy 
would naturally expect an acknowledgment, that on these two 
points England and Rome are in strong antagonism. 

In 1839, Dr. Pusey was solicitous to show that the Tractarian 
theology was a true Vii Media between ultra-Protestantism and 
Romanism ; and in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford he said : 


‘She (t. e. Rome) anathematizes ust in our Church, for holding 


* «Si quis dixerit, sacramenta nove legis non fuisse omnia a Jesu 
‘ Christo Domino nostro instituta; aut esse plura vel pauciora quam 
‘septem, videlicet: Baptismum, Confirmationem, Eucharistiam, Poeni- 
‘ tentiam, Extremam Unctionem, Ordinem, et Matrimonium; aut etiam 
‘ aliquod horum septem non esse vere et proprie sacramentum: anathema 
* sit.’—Sess. VII., De Sac. in Gen., Can. 1. 

+ Conc. Trid., Sess. XIII., Can. 2. 
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that “in the most holy Sacrament of the Eucharist there remains 
the substance of bread and wine,” and “denying that wonderful and 
remarkable conversion of the whole substance of bread into the Body, 
and of the whole substance of wine into the Blood, so that there 
remain only the appearances of bread and wine, which,” it proceeds, 
“the [Roman] Catholic Church most aptly terms Transubstan- 
tiation.” ’ 


Now, he seems to say that the anathema of the Council of Trent 
does not really touch those who consent to the English Articles. 
‘ My own conviction is,’ writes Dr. Pusey,* ‘that our Articles deny 
‘Transubstantiation in one sense, and that the Roman Church, 
‘ according to the explanation of the Catechism of the Council of 
‘Trent, affirms it in another.’ What Article XXVIII. is 
supposed to ‘deny’ was defined in Tract XC. to be ‘that the 
‘material elements are changed into an earthly, fleshly, and 
‘organized body, extended in size, distinct in parts, which is there 
‘where the outward appearances of bread and wine are, and 
‘only does not meet the senses, nor even that always.’ This 
an English Churchman may not believe.t 


We confess, however, that we have never yet been able to. 


construe, intellectually, the positive teaching of Dr. Pusey and 
his disciples on the Real Presence. The true Romish theory of 
the Sacrament—not that which is described in the extract we 
have just given from Tract XC.—is, at least, intelligible. The 
true Pecieaiias theory is intelligible too; but the Anglo- 
Catholic theory has defied every attempt we have made to 
apprehend it. 

We do not mean simply that, according to the Tractarian 
theology, the mode of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist 
transcends the limits of human intelligence. This would be no 
valid objection to it. We mean, that we cannot attach any 
coherent sense to the statements which we are asked to believe. 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 229. ; 

+ Mr. Oakeley (‘ The Leading Topics,’ &c., Appendix, p. 63), commenting 
on the Twenty-eighth Article, says, ‘Mr. Newman said that such an in- 
‘ terpretation of this Article as brought it into harmony with our received 
‘ doctrine was impossible. Mr. Ward said it was possible, but not 
‘natural. Dr. Pusey says that it is not only possible, but quite natural.’ 


This is hardly correct. e ‘received Roman view’ in which Dr. Newman’ 


found ‘ great offence’ was the doctrine stated in the extract given above ;: 
the view which Dr. Pusey thinks may be in harmony with the Article is 
very different from this. Mr. Oakeley himself would decline to accept the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation which Tract XC. declared was ‘ generally 
‘ received or taught both in the schools and in the multitude.’ > 
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To translate Dr.’Pusey’s statements about the ‘Real Presence’ 
into an organic scheme of thought, is a task we have never 
been able to accomplish. He denies that by the act of con- 
secration the bread ceases to be bread or the wine wine.* But 
some Romanists deny this too. ‘A very eminent foreign divine 
‘of the Roman communion allows .. . . that “ the materia of 
‘bread and wine remains ;” and that following Theodoret, Pope 
*Gelasius, and other Fathers, we may say that “there are two 
‘natures in the Sacrament.” But if so,’ continues Dr. Pusey, 
‘the whole controversy between us is at anend. The rest is a 
‘question of the Schools, not for ordinary Christian people.’ 
And again, even in the Catechism of the Council of Trent ‘ it is 


‘taught with authority that “the Eucharist has been called, 


‘bread, because it has the appearance, and still retains the 
‘quality, natural to bread, of supporting and nourishing ;” but 
«the Schoolmen thought that with the “change of substance” 
‘that power of nourishing ceased. Yet, this being granted, 
‘I know not what can be included in our term “ substance” which 
‘the English Church affirms to remain, which is not also included 
‘in the Romish term “accidents,” which they also affirm to 
‘remain.’+ It appears, therefore, that what Dr. Pusey denies, 
a Romanist is not obliged to accept. 

But does his positive creed, if it excludes the philosophy, 
acknowledge the theological element of the Tridentine definition ? 
We cannot tell. Here, however, are some of his own statements. 


‘ All things combine to make us take our Lord's words [“ This is 
my Body”| solemnly and literally... . The word “Body” is no 
figure. For our Lord says, “This is My Body ;’’ and not so only, but 
“ This is My Body which is broken for you.” Since then it was His 
true Body which was given for us upon the Cross, it is His true Body 
which is given ¢o us in the Sacrament.’ 

_ ‘They (the Articles) confess fully the reality of Christ’s Presence 
in the Sacrament, they only do not define the mode of His Presence ; 
they will not so tie down the Omnipotence of Almighty God that the 
Bread and Wine should not also be the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
they agree with Catholic antiquity that there is a change, but only 


* ‘Holy Scripture, taken in its plainest meaning, affirms... . that 
‘ the outward elements remain.’ ‘To receive literally . . . . those words of 
‘ our Lord, ‘‘ This is my Body,” does not necessarily imply any absence, 
* or cessation, or annihilation of the outward elements.’—‘ The Presence of 
Pony in the Holy Eucharist.’ A Sermon by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 


1853. 
+ ‘ Truth and Office,’ p. 24. 
¢ ‘ The Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist,’ p. 26. 
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not such a change whereby (in Bishop Jewel’s words) “the nature” 
and substance of bread and wine goeth to nothing.’ * 

‘A real change, as I said, they [all our great Church of England 
writers] gladly accept ; a true, real, substantial, Sacramental Presence. 
of our Lord and His Flesh, the very Flesh which was born of thy 
Virgin Mary, and is now glorified at God’s right hand, they reverently 
confess ; they only confess not, that carnal, scholastic theory which 
would explain away the Mystery, that the Elements, although the 
Body and Blood of Christ, are also Bread and Wine. They confess 
the truth ; the mode of its being they leave, like the mystery of the 
Incarnation whence it is derived, undefined because incomprehensible 
by man.’ t 


In his present book he quotes from Mr. Palmer’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Church,’ the following passage as a statement of the doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and remarks that it is ‘framed 
word by word on our Formularies :’— 


‘Taking as her immutable foundation the words of Jesus Christ— 
“This is my Body. This is my Blood of the New Covenant, and 
Whoso eateth my Flesh and drinketh my Blood hath eternal life,”—she 
believes that the Body or Flesh, and the Blood of Jesus Christ, the 
Creator and Redeemer of the world, both God and Man, united indi- 
visibly in one Person, are verily and indeed given to, taken, eaten, 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, under the outward 
sign or form of Bread and Wine, which is on this account the “ Par- 
taking or Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ.” She believes 
that the Eucharist is not the sign of an absent Body, and that those 
who partake of it receive not merely the figure, or shadow, or sign of 
Christ’s Body, but the reality itself. And as Christs Divine and 
Human Natures are inseparably united, so she believes that we receive 
in the Eucharist, not only the Flesh and Blood of Christ, but Christ 
Himself, both God and Man.’ ¢ 


What all this means we confess we cannot tell. Whether this 
doctrine is sanctioned by the Catechism, Articles, and ‘Order’ of 
the English Church, we cannot tell. Nor, indeed, is it possible 
to determine very accurately how near these Formularies permit 
an honest clergyman to approach the Roman theory. According 
to the Catechism, ‘the Body and Blood of Christ’ are ‘ verily and 
‘indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.’ 
These are ‘the inward part’ of the Sacrament, ‘ or thing sig- 
nified ;? and ‘the outward and visible sign’ is declared to be 
‘ the means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure 


* ¢ The Articles treated on in Tract XC., &c. A Letter to the Rey. 
R. W. Jelf, D.D., by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D.’ 1841, Pp. 47, 48. 
t Thid., p. 48. 
} ‘Truth and Office,’ pp. 23, 24. Palmer, vol. i., p. 526. P 
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‘us thereof.’ In the ‘Prayer of Access’ the priest is directed 
to pray, ‘Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the 
‘flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink the blood, 
‘that our sinful bodies may be made clean by His Body, 
‘and our souls washed through His most precious blood.’ 
In the note appended to the Service, it is declared that by the 
kneeling of the communicants in reception, ‘no adoration is 
‘intended or ought to be done, either unto the Sacramental 
‘Bread or Wine there bodily received, or unto any Corporal 
‘Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For the Sacra- 
‘mental Bread and Wine remain still in their very natural 
‘substances, and therefore may not be adored (for that were 
‘idolatry, to be abhorred of all faithful Christians); and the 
‘natural Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ are in heaven, and 
‘not here; it being against the truth of Christ’s natural Body to 
‘be at one time in more places than one.’ We have italicised 
certain words in this extract to call attention to the emphatic 
reiteration that what is denied to be present in the Elements is 
‘the Corporal Presence’ of ‘the natural’ Body and Blood of 
Christ ; whether any spiritual Presence of that natural Body— 
whatever this may mean—must be, or may be, recognised in the 
Bread and Wine, is at least an open question. Perhaps the 
Anglo-Catholics are right in maintaining that their doctrine is 
strengthened by the extreme solicitude and exactness of those 
who finally revised this note, in condemning the grosser theory. 

The history of the Declaration concerning kneeling certainly 
favours the Anglo-Catholic position. It appeared first in the 
Prayer-book of 1552; but then the clause ‘Corporal Presence of 
‘ Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood,’ read ‘real and essential Pre- 
‘sence....of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.’ In Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer-book (1559), the Declaration was omitted 
altogether. It was restored in 1661, with the suggestive modi- 
fication which we have indicated. It is difficult to understand 
why this change should have been made, unless it was felt that 
the words ‘real and essential’ represented a different theory 
from ‘ Corporal ;’ and that the English Church did not intend 
to deny the one, although it firmly rejected the other. 

The Twenty-eighth Article, too, though generally supposed 
to be very anti-Romish, has this remarkable expression, ‘ The 
‘ Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only 
‘after a spiritual manner.’ The word ‘given,’ as opposed to ‘taken 
and received,’ implies that the Body of Christ accompanies in 
some mysterious way the distribution of the elements: it is 
‘given’ by the priest, and ‘taken and received’ by the com- 
municants. * 


* Pusey’s ‘ Letter to Bishop of Oxford,’ pp. 126, 127. 
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The Homilies speak of ‘the mystical bread,’ the ‘ high mys- 
teries’ of the Sacrament, and declare that in the Supper of the 
Lord there is ‘ no untrue figure of a thing absent.’ Ina note at 
the end of the first Book it is said, ‘ Hereafter shall follow 
‘Sermons of Fasting, Prayer, &c.; of the due Receiving of His 
‘blessed Body and Blood under the Form of Bread and Wine.’ 
That the Homilies and Articles affirm so strongly that ‘ Faith is 
‘a necessary instrument in all these holy ceremonies,’* is no 
adequate proof that they do not acknowledge a mysterious and 
supernatural Presence in the Elements. ‘As the bodily meat 
‘cannot feed the outward man unless it be let into a stomach to 
“be digested, which is healthful and sound; no more can the 
‘inward man be fed, except his meat be received into his soul 
‘and heart, sound and whole in faith.’ The Bread and Wine 
may be the actual vehicles of Christ’s Body—may be mystically 
united with it—and yet His Body may not be received, through 
the absence of the appropriating power. 

We can hardly resist the conclusion that Dr. Pusey’s- theory 
is, at the least, latent in the English Formulgries. - Laev invest 
the visible signs employed in the Sacrament with a-preternatural 

uality. Without defining the mode’ of Chyist’s Fresence in 
the consecrated elements, the fact seems to be affirmed ; and the 
theory of the Anglo-Catholics practically amounts to this—that 
the essence of the doctrine of Transubstantiation is retained, and 
only the form of it rejected. The strongest plea on the other 
side is the very definite statement that kneeling at reception is 
enjoined ‘ for a signification of our humble and grateful acknow- 
*ledgment of the benefits of Christ therein (i.e. in the Sacra- 
*ment) given to all worthy receivers, and for the avoiding of 
‘such profanation and disorder in the Holy Communion as 
‘might otherwise ensue,’ and ‘that thereby no adoration is 
‘intended, or ought to be done.’ Long ago Dryden pointed 
out this as one of the inconsistencies of the English Church— 


‘A real presence all her sons allow, 
And yet ’tis flat idolatry to bow, 
Because the Godhead’s there, they know not how.’} 


* Homily on the Sacramént. + Ibid. 

} In the ‘Instructions on Christian Doctrine,’ at the end of ‘ The 
Priest’s Prayer-book,’ a manual for the use of Anglo-Catholic clergymen, 
the following statements appear:—‘ The Holy Eucharist is the Body 
“and Blood of Christ, under the form of bread and wine. Christ insti- 
* tuted it just before His crucifixion, and empowered and bade His Apos- 
“tles and their successors, the Priests of His Church, to ‘‘ Do this,” 
‘ 4.e. offer this sacrifice, as He had done, to the end of time. Christ did 
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* Masses’ for 


£ really be with His Church, 


* one Person, without ‘‘ confusion of substance.” 


* CHRIST gave authority.’—P. 171. 
* «Truth and Office,’ p. 25. 
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Accepting the theory of a sacramental or a hyperphysical 
change in the consecrated elements, it is not very surprising 
that Dr. Pusey finds little difficulty in the general Tridentine 
theory of the Mass. ‘Where there is the Apostolic succession 
‘and a consecration in our Lord’s words, there, it is held by 
‘Roman authorities too, is the Eucharistic sacrifice.’* 
heavy censure of ‘the sacrifices of Masses’ (Article XX XI.) as 
being ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ is disposed 
of as in Tract XC. The censure is interpreted as referring to 
private masses, to the purchase of which men trust when dying, 
who, while in health, have neglected a holy life, repentance, and 
the grace of God and His mercy in Christ Jesus. We cannot 
see the force of the chief argument on which this interpretation 
rests. The first half of the Article seems to us to deny the 
presence of any propitiatory element in the Eucharist. 
rejection of ‘the sacrifices of Masses’ is made to depend upon 
the general denial of any ‘redemption, propitiation, and satis- 
faction,”*in edition to thnt which was made once for all ;+ and 
the inference’is' as ttrivgent against the public ‘ Mass’ as against 


The 


The 


The’ Comeil of :Trent’ declared that ‘ Forasmuch as in this 


* 80, that even after the withdrawal of His visible Presence, He might still 


‘The outward elements of Bread and Wine do not cease to be what 
‘ they were before, but they BECOME what they were not before ; even as in 
‘ the beginning ‘‘ God breathed the breath of life” 
‘ which He had created, and ‘‘ man became a living soul;” and as in the 
‘Incarnation, the Worp became flesh, and two Natures were united in 


into that body of clay 


‘We cannot tell how the Bread and Wine become the Body and Blood 
‘ of Christ, except that it is by the power of the Hoiy Guost, exerted in the 
* act of Consecration through the agency of the Priests of the Church to whom 


+ ‘The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propi- 
‘ tiation, and satisfaction, for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
* and actual ; and there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone. 
* Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it is commonly said, that 
‘ the Priest did offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission 
* of pain and guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous deceits.’ 

t Mr. Estcourt, a priest at the Cathedral of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, 
altogether denies the tenableness of the gloss on the Article, founded upon 
the use of the plural instead of the singular number. He says, ‘ ‘The 
* term ‘‘ Sacrificia Missarum” is equally correct, and has the same mean- 
ing with Sacrificium Missa.” in the Missa pro Defunctis, Anima 
* famuli tui his sacrificiis purgata et a peccatis expedita.”’ He says the 
Article is ‘nothing else than a charge of blasphemy and imposture on the 
* Most Holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist. —(Letter to the Weekly Register, 
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The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 808 


‘ Divine sacrifice which is celebrated in the Mass, that same 
‘ Christ is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner, who 
‘ once offered Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
‘cross; the holy Synod teaches that this sacrifice is truly pro- 
‘ pitiatory,’ &c.* The English Article expressly denies that there 
is any ‘satisfaction for sin but that alone,’ which was consum- 
mated in our Lord’s death. The Church of Rome does not 
indeed separate the sacrifice of the Mass from the Atonement 
effected on the Cross ; it even speaks of the Mass as having been 
instituted in order that the one Sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
‘might be represented, and the memory thereof remain even 
‘unto the end of the world, and its salutary virtue be applied to 
‘the remission of those sins which we daily commit ;’¢ but in the 
Mass the Sacrifice is re-enacted, and with a propitiatory power. 
This dogma the English Article condemns. 

Nor does the English Service afford any authority to this part 
of the Romish theory, though the Rubric immediately preceding 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, and the marginal note to 
the Prayer itself, have been much relied upon as giving to the 
Sacrament a sacrificial character; and we think that those are 
in the right who contend that the ‘ oblations’ are the sacramental 
elements.+ 

In the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., the Rubric required 
the ‘minister’ to set ‘both the bread and wine upon the altar ;? 
in the second this Rubric was omitted ; in both, ‘ the devotion 
of the people’ —that is, what they contributed to the poor—was 
to be gathered and put, not on the ‘altar’ or ‘table,’ but ‘into 
the poor men’s box.’ The revision of 1559 introduced no 
change. The Rubric was restored in its present form in 1661. 

* «Quoniam in divino hoc sacrificio, quod in missa peragitur, idem ille 
‘ Christus continetur, et incruente immolatur, qui in ara crucis semel se 
‘ipse cruente obtulit docet sancta synodus, sacrificium istud vere pro- 
‘ pitiatorium esse,’ &c.—Sess. Can. 2. 

+ ©Quo cruentum (i.e. sacrificium) illud semel in cruce peragendum 
‘ repreesentaretur, ejusque memoria in finem usque sieculi permaneret, 
* atque illius salutaris virtus in remissionem corum, quie a nobis quotidie 
‘ committuntur, peccatorum applicaretur,’ &e.—Conc. Trid., Sess. XXII., 
Can. 1. 

} ‘ The deacons, churchwardens, or other fit persons appointed for that 
‘ purpose,’ are first enjoined to ‘receive the alms for the poor and other 
‘ devotions of the people in a decent basin ;” and ‘reverently bring it to 
‘ the Priest, who shall humbly present and place it upon the Holy Table.’ 
‘ When there is a communion, the Priest shall then place upon the Table 
“g0 much Bread and Wine as he shall think sufficient.’ 

In the Prayer, it is said, ‘We humbly beseech Thee most mercifully [tg 
‘ accept our alins and oblations, and] to receive these our prayers,’ &c. The 
note reads, ‘If there be no alms or oblations, then shall the words 
‘ [italicised] be left out unsaid.’ 


7 
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In the Prayer-book of 1549, not even the alms are presented 
to God in the Prayer for the Church Militant. In that of 1552, 
the clause is introduced ‘ to accept our alms,’ with the marginal 
note, ‘ If there be none alms given unto the poor, then shall the 
‘words of accepting our alms be left out unsaid;’ and Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer-book left this as well as the Rubric un- 
changed. The modification at the last revision is, therefore, 
remarkable, and in our judgment was clearly intended to invest 
with a sacrificial character the placing of the Alms and the 
Elements on the Table. But it should be remembered that this 
‘ oblation’ is made before the bread and wine are consecrated. 
It cannot, therefore, be said to correspond to the Propitiatory 
Sacrifice of the Mass. It is simply a return to a practice which 
seems to have been common in very early times, of acknowledg- 
ing God as the Giver of all material blessings: the bread and 
wine were presented as sacrifices of thanksgiving. 

It deserves notice, however, that the Roman form preserves 
this oblation before the consecrating words are pronounced; but 
in the oblation, both of the Host and the Chalice (following 
the Offertory, as in the English Church), the idea of propitiation 
is introduced. The ‘ Hoc est corpus meum’ is still unsaid when 
the priest prays God to ‘ accept’ the Host for ‘my innumerable 
‘sins, offences, and negligences, and for all here present.’ And 
before the ‘ Hic est enim calix sanguinis mei,’ the prayer is offered 
that the cup ‘may ascend before Thy Divine Majesty as a sweet 
‘odour for our salvation and for that of the whole world.’ 
Anglo-Catholics, who recognise in the presentation of the 
Elements before consecration, not only a Eucharistic, but a 
Propitiatory Sacrifice, may appeal to the Roman Missal in 
support of their position.* 


* Dr. Cardwell (Conferences, note, p. 382) maintains that the words 
‘ alms and offerings’ both refer to money, His references to the history 
of the Rubric, instead of sustaining his opinion, in our judgment destroy 
it. Our own interpretation is that adopted by Wheatley and Mant. We 
purposely abstain from quoting more recent authorities. Commenting 
on the Rubric, ‘ And if there be a Communion, the priest is then also to 
‘place upon the table so much bread and wine as he shall think 
* sufficient,’ Wheatley says, ‘Which rubric being added to our own 
‘ Liturgy at the same time with the word obdations, in the prayer following 
(ie. at the last review), it is clearly evident, as Bishop Patrick has 
‘ observed, that by that word are to be understood the elements of bread 
“and wine, which the priest is to offer solemnly to God, as an acknow- 
*ledgment of His sovereignty over all His creatures, and that from 
‘ thenceforth they might become properly and peculiarly His.’ Wheatley 
tefers to Mede’s criticism of the absence of any reverential presentation 
of the elements in the second Service Book of award VI., and in Queen 
Hlizabeth’s, as having probably occasioned the return to ‘primitive 
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To illustrate the practical identity between the Romish doctrine 
and that professed by High Anglicans, we venture to call attention 
to two or three prayers intended for the private use of English 
clergymen during the celebration of the Holy Communion. 
They are selected from ‘The Priest’s Prayer-book : edited by 
Two Clergymen,’ and issued in 1864 by the well-known Anglo- 
Catholic publisher, J _— Masters, in Aldersgate-street. We 


have given in a parallel column the corresponding prayers in 
the Missal. 


‘ On offering the Bread. ‘ Oblation of the Host. 


‘Receive, O Hoty Trinity, 
this Oblation, which I, an un- 
worthy sinner, offer before Thy 
Divine Majesty, in honour of 
Thine all Holy Name, for mine 
own sins, and for the salvation 
of the whole Mystical Body of 


‘Suscipe, Sancte Pater omni- 
potens xterne Deus, hanc im- 
maculatam Hostiam, quam ego 
indignus famulus tuus offero tibi 
Deo meo vivo et vero, pro in- 
numerabilibus peccatis, offen- 
sionibus et negligentiis meis, et 


CuristT, in Thy name,’ &c. pro omnibus circumstantibus ; sed 


et pro omnibus fidelibus Chris- 
tianis, vivis atque defunctis ; ut 
mihi et illis proficiat ad salutem 
in vitam eternam. Amen.’ 


‘On offering the Chalice. ‘ Oblation of the Chalice. 
‘We offer unto Thee, O Lorp, ‘Offerimus tibi Domine, Ca- 
the Cup of Salvation, beseeching _licem salutaris, tuam deprecantes 
Thy clemency, that it mayascend clementiam, ut in conspectu 
before Thy Divine Majesty, asa divine Majestatis tue, pro nostra 
sweet odour, for our salvation, et totius mundi salute, cum odore, 


and for that of the whole world  suavitatis ascendat. Amen.’ 
through.’ 


‘ Immediately after the Consecra- ‘Commemoration of the Dead. 
tion Prayer. ‘Memento etiam Domine, fa- 
# * * Remember also, O mulorum, famularumque tuarum 
Lorp, the souls of Thy servants, N. et N. qui nos precesserunt 


practice’ after the Restoration. In the Appendix to Mr. Bulley’s very 
useful volume, ‘ A Tabular View of the Variations in the Communion and 
Baptismal Offices,’ the following extract is given from Mede’s ‘ Christian 
Sacrifice :-—‘ If all this be so, how is not our celebration of the Eucharist 
* defective, when no such oblation is used ? I answer, this concerns not us 
‘ alone, but all the churches of the West of the Roman communion, who, 
* as in other things they have depraved this mystery, and swerved from 
‘ the primitive pattern thereof, so have they for many ages disused this 
‘ oblation of Bread and Wine ; and brought 1m, in lieu thereof, a real and 
* hypostatical oblation of Christ Himself. This blasphemous oblation we have 
“ taken away, and justly, but not reduced again that express and formal use 
* of the other. Howsoever, though we do it not with a set ceremony and 
* form of words; yet in deed and effect we do it, so often as we set the 
‘ Bread and Wine upon the Holy Table,’ &c. 


who have departed before us with 
the sign of faith, and rest in the 
sleep of peace. We pray Thee, 
O Lorp, that Thou wilt grant 
unto them, and all who sleep in 
Curist, refreshment, light, and 
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cum signo Fidei, et dormiunt in 
somno pacis, Ipsis, Domine, et 
omnibus in Christo quiescentibus, 
locum refrigerii, lucis, et pacis, 
ut indulgeas deprecamur: per 
eumdem Christum Dominum‘nos- 


peace. Through the same.’ trum. Amen.’ 


Nor are these all the parallels which we could select fromthe 
English Manual and the Roman ‘Ordinary.’ The Anglican 
clergy who use the ‘ Priest’s Prayer-book,’ are tolerably well 
prepared for the Missal. 

Dr. Pusey, however, is not prepared for immediate and 
unconditional union with Rome. Though so anxious to 
demonstrate the possibility of a truce and even an alliance 
between the English Reformers and the Tridentine Fathers, he 
looks upon certain aspects of the actual Roman Church with 
gricf and dismay. It is our duty to point out the grounds on 
which he shrinks from it. 

True to the traditions of his party, he maintains that ‘ the 
‘Roman Church and ourselves are kept apart much more by 
‘that vast practical system which lies beyond the letter of the 
‘Council of Trent, things which are taught with a quasi- 
‘authority in the Roman Church, than by what is actually 
‘defined.”* In the event of reunion, as he explained in a 
remarkable letter (Nov. 25) to the (Catholic) Weekly Register, 
he fears that the recognition of the supremacy of the Pope 
would involve the English Church in the reception of that 
practical quasi-authoritative system which in his judgment is 
alike the cause and the justification of the present separation 
between the two communions. Mr. Oakeley fairly states 
Dr. Pusey’s difficulty:—‘If the Pope is to exercise in a 
‘reunited England the power which he claims all over the 
‘world, of controlling the appointments to the Episcopate, it is 
‘ quite certain that the bishops so nominated, or, at least, accepted 
‘by him, will, with the priests, who are their subjects, be the 
‘instruments of flooding England with the devotions to which 
‘Dr. Pusey conscientiously objects.’ As to the other branches 
of the Roman Church, the great Anglican feels no responsibi- 
lity. ‘It is not for us to prescribe to Italians or Spaniards what 
‘they shall hold, or how they shall express their pious opinions. 
‘ All which we wish is to have it made quite certain by authority 
‘that we should not, in case of reunion, be obliged to hold 
‘them ourselves.’ 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 58. 
+ First Letter to Weekly Register. 
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Dr. Pusey’s great objection is to the doctrine of the 
Infallibility (not the Primacy, not even the Supremacy) of the 
Pope, and the existing system of devotion to ‘the Blessed 
Virgin.’ To the Anglican, the infallibility claimed by the 
successor of St. Peter is a very serious offence. 


According to the theory of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’—which, 
in this particular, bears evident traces, not only of the exigencies 
of the system it is intended to justify, but also of the reverence 
of its authors for Scripture onl antiquity—every diocese is an 
independent Church. The Tractarians unconsciously recognise 
the fundamental principle of our own polity, maintaining that 
every ‘congregation of faithful men,’ with its bishop, is com- 
plete in itself; and that neither the Apostolic writings nor the 
customs of the primitive ages afford any foundation for the 
claims of a central and supreme ecclesiastical authority. Every 
church has an original right to freedom from all external 
control, and should act on the principle of what they have 
called ‘ episcopal independence.’ ‘The confederacy of sees and 


‘churches, the metropolitan, patriarchal, and papal systems, are | 


‘ matters of expedience or of natural duty from long custom, or of 
‘propriety from gratitude and reverence, or of necessity from 
‘voluntary oaths and engagements, or of ecclesiastical force 
‘from the canon of Councils, but not necessary in order to the 
‘conveyance of grace or for fulfilment of the ceremonial law, 
‘as it may be called, of als The free action of separate 
dioceses, even in comparatively recent times, is, indeed, demon- 
strated by the variations which existed in the Liturgies used 
before the time of Edward VI., in different parts of England. 
In the old Roman days, every bishop had the power of making 
improvements in the Liturgy of his Church, so that in process of 
time different customs arose and were established in different 
dioceses. York, Sarum, Hereford, Bangor, and Lincoln had all 
their separate ‘ Uses;’ and it was reserved for a Protestant 
king and Parliament to impose on the churches of this country 
absolute uniformity of worship. The archbishops are not 
regarded by Anglo-Catholics as constituting a separate order, or 
as being at all essential to a perfect ecclesiastical organization. 
They are but ‘the first and leading bishops of our land ;’ they 
derive their position and whatever power they possess from the 
exercise of that authority, which is inherent in every society, 
of making salutary laws and regulations for its own guidance.t+ 
It is admitted, however, that the civil power may, for certain 


* Tract XO. + Tract V. 
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purposes, unite any number of dioceses together, and so limit 
their separate and independent action. 

But the unity of churches is made to depend on their 
common possession of the Apostolical faith, their preservation of 
the Episcopal polity, the unbroken descent of their bishops from 
the Apostles, and the use of the Sacraments. 

‘It was in my judgment,’ writes John Henry Newman in the 
Apologia, ‘at the utmost only natural, becoming, expedient, that 
the whole of Christendom should be united in one visible body ; 
while such a unity might be, on the other hand, a mere heartless 
and political combination. For myself, I held with the Anglican 
divines, there was a real, mutual independence between its separate 
parts, though, from a dictate of charity, there was in fact a close 
union between them. I considered that each see or diocese might be 
compared to a crystal, and that each was similar to the rest, and that the 
sum total of them all was only a collection of crystals. The unity of the 
Church lay, not in its being a polity, but in its being a family, a race, 
coming down by apostolical descent from its first founders and bishops.’ 


This theory Dr. Pusey, though willing to recognise the 
Primacy, and, in some sense, the Supremacy of the Roman 
Pontiff, states, after his own manner, in the treatise under 
review. No external and visible association with the rest of 
Christendom is necessary, in his judgment, to constitute the 
dioceses of England a true part of the One Catholic Church. 
‘ Christ our Lord, God and Man, binds us to Him by the in- 
‘ dwelling of the Spirit, by the gift of His Sacraments, adminis- 
‘ tered by those to whom He gave commission so to do, by the 
‘ right faith in Himself.’ * 

An organic union of the churches which are one in Christ is 
also declared to be unnecessary, even for the maintenance and 
defence of the Truth. The Divine Spirit abides with the 
Catholic Church through all the ages, and His voice may be 
heard, and His functions as the Guide of the Church discharged, 
even in the present broken condition of Christendom. 


‘ Within the post-Apostolic Church God the Holy Ghost has been 
pleased to operate in a twofold way, for the preservation of that truth 
which He first gave, ordinary and extraordinary. Ordinarily, He 
upholds and maintains that body of faith, once declared, which, 
without His continual presence and inspiration, would be lost. He 
operates also in sacraments; He ordains the succession of pastors, 
doctors, bishops, through whom He continually propagates the truth ; 
He converts the Jews and heathen ; He reclaims heretics, and those, 
too, who have done despite to His grace ; He extends the bounds of 
the Church ; He operates towards, or in every soul of Christians ; He 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 46. 
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teaches in all true teachers. ‘The Holy Church throughout all the 
world doth acknowledge Thee.” Through His continued operation 
and inspiration, the Church everywhere, in East and West, North 
and South, confesseth, maintaineth, teacheth, propagateth the one 
faith,—that “ which was once for all delivered to the saints.” 
‘Extraordinary operations of this same teaching of God the Holy 
Ghost have been on those occasions when the Church has had to state, 
explicitly and formally, in correction of emerging heresies, the truth 
which God the Holy Ghost ever taught her. I call these “extra- 


ordinary,” because such occasions have been comparatively rare in the 
history of the Church.’* 


But even General Councils ‘may err, and sometimes have 
‘ erred, even in things pertaining unto God.’ t 

Following the opinion of some distinguished Roman theo- 
logians, Dr. Pusey contends that Councils become truly (Xcu- 
menical only when their decrees are received by the Catholic 
Church. Trevern says: ‘There are facts which prove in an 
‘invincible manner that neither the decrees of popes, nor even 
‘ those of councils, acquire an irrefragable authority, except by 
‘ virtue of the consent of the universal Church ;? and Bossuet, 
‘ The last mark of any council or assembly representing truly 
‘the Catholic Church, is when the whole body of the 
‘ episcopate, and the whole society which professes to receive 
‘its instructions, approve and receive that council; this, I 
‘say, is the last seal of the authority of this council and the 
‘ infallibility of its decrees.’ $ Of course, a truly representa- 
tive Council will give formal expression to the common faith 
of the churches it represents, and a Catholic Council to the 
faith of the Catholic Church; but the only test of its repre- 
sentative and catholic character, is universal reception. The 
general mind of the Church, which is the ultimate tribunal and 
authority, may, however, be ascertained in other ways. In the 
centuries of persecution, a General Council was impossible ; 
during the stormy period between the death of the Apostles 
and the Council of Nicaea, no General Council was held; and 

et the innumerable heresies of those times were condemned, 
and ‘the mind of the whole Church was ascertained as clearly ’ 
without a Council as it could have been with one. Augustine 
says of the Pelagian heresy, ‘ What need was there of gathering 


* «Truth and Office,’ pp. 87, 88. 

+ Article XXI. It has sometimes been urged that, according to the 
usage of the times when the Articles were drawn up, Councils not Cicu- 
menical were called ‘General,’ and that so a loophole is left for con- 
fessing the infallibility of Councils really ‘General.’ We do not observe 
poet Pubey has availed himself of this plea, nor is-it necessary to his 
position. 

} Palmer on the Church, vol. ii., pp. 154-5. 
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‘a Synod to condemn a manifest mischief? As though no 
‘heresy had been condemned, except by the gathering of a 
‘ Synod: whereas, contrariwise, there were very few heresies, 
‘ to condemn which there was any such need.’* 

In our own times, an imperilled doctrine might be ade- 
quately vindicated, according to this theory, by the simultaneous 
decrees of the great churches of Christendom, without any 
assembly of the bishops of the Roman, Anglican, and Eastern 
communions. Should it seem necessary to the several branches 
of the Catholic Church to affirm the authority and inspiration 
of Holy Scripture against current heresies, Canterbury, Con- 
stantinople, and Rome might have their several and inde- 
pendent Synods ; and their decrees affirming the common faith 
would have catholic authority. The promised Spirit has neither 
departed from the Church nor suspended the action of His 
illuminating power. Councils are not the necessary organs of 
His voice. When external communion between the various 
members of the Catholic Church is interrupted, He can still 
manifest His presence and lead them simultaneously into all 
the truth. ‘ Ecclesia universalis nunquam errat, quia nunquam 
‘ tota errat.’ 

This is not the doctrine of modern Rome. Dr. Pusey had, 
indeed, finished his letter, and it had been some time in type, 
before he discovered ‘how advanced, above all which was 
‘ known formerly, is the present theory of Papal Infallibility ;’ 
but there has been a steady and regular development, through 
several centuries, of the Papal claims. The Gallican divines 
struggled hard for a freer and more liberal theory; but the 
‘Dublin Review’ tells us that in France itself Gallicanism is 
extinct. To Bossuet and his followers, the Pope, as Dr. Pusey 
well puts it, was ‘but one element in the infallibility of the 
‘whole Church.’ Nothing, of course, which the Pope did not 
receive, was of Catholic authority; but his voice, unsustained 
by the collective episcopate, was powerless. Nor was he the 
necessary organ of infallibility. If the Catholic Church accepted 
the decrees even of a Provincial Synod, those decrees were to be 
acknowledged as expressing the mind of God. The Council of 
Constance (1414) decreed that a General Council was even supe- 
rior to the Pope; the Council of Basle (1431) decreed the same. 
The decree of the Council of Florence (14839), quoted by Mr. 
Oakeley,t does not necessarily imply the infallibility of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, though it makes him Vicar of Christ, Head 
of the Church, Father, and Teacher of all Christians, It gives 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 88. + Oakeley’s Letter, p. 52. 
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him the supremacy, but does not necessarily imply that his ex 
cathedrdé decisions, apart from universal reception, are infallible. 
In more recent times, while the power and splendour of the 
Papacy have been declining, its ambition has been soaring con- 
tinually higher, until Pius [X. claims for the judgments and 
decrees of the Apostolic See, an absolute authority, not only on 
all questions of faith and morals, but on all other questions 
which they profess to determine. Every sentence is infallible. 
Holy ‘Scripture itself is not more sacred. It was sufficient 
formerly, even with those who held the highest Ultramontane 
doctrine, to confess that the Pope cannot err; it seems now to 
be maintained that he possesses ‘a Divine and perpetual in- 
spiration.”* Dr. Pusey gives a long series of instances in 
which Popes have hopelessly contradicted each other, or con- 
demned doctrines and claims now acknowledged by the Roman 
See. He has set down no difficulty which he does not think 
‘ insurmountable.’ 

Dr. Manning’s treatise on ‘The Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost,’ which has appeared since his elevation to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Westminster, may be accepted, we 
suppose, as a trustworthy statement of the current opinions 
of a considerable body of English Romanists on this grave 
subject. As a polemic against Rationalism, which with the 
Archbishop is only another name for Protestantism, it is powerless. 
He is evidently incapable of thinking himself into the position 
of those against whom he writes, and is, therefore, incapable of 
answering them. As an argument, the book has no value; as 
an exposition of an actual and living theory of the Roman 
Church, it is of the highest importance. 

According to Dr. Manning, ‘ The Church is not an individual, 
but a mystical person’ (p. 61); and the ‘Holy Ghost dwells 
in it ‘ personally and substantially’ (p. 57). The union of the 
Divine Spirit with the Church, ‘though analogous to the 
‘ hypostatic union, is not hypostatic ; forasmuch as the human 


‘ personality of the members of Christ still subsists in the sub- 
‘ stantial union ’ (p. 58). 


‘ As in the Incarnation there is a communication of the Divine 
Perfections to the humanity, so in the Church the perfections of the 
Holy Spirit become the endowments of the body. It is imperishable 
because He is God ; indivisibly one [by which Dr. Manning really 
means, one in visible and external communion and organization| 
because He is numerically one ; holy, because He is the fountain of 
holiness ; infallible both in believing and teaching, because His illu- 


* «Truth and Office,’ p. 324. t Ibid., p. 317. 
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mination and His voice are immutable ; and, therefore, being not an 
individual depending upon the’ fidelity of a human will, but a body 
depending only on the Divine will, it is not on trial or probation, 
but is itself the instrument of probation to mankind, It cannot be 
affected by the frailty or sins of the human will, any more than the 
brightness of the firmament by the dimness or loss of human sight. 
It can no more be tainted by human sin than the holy sacraments, 
which are always immutably pure and divine, though all who come 
to them be impure and faithless. What the Church was in the 
beginning it is now, and ever shall be, in all the plenitude of its 
Divine endowments, because the union between the body and the 
Spirit is indissoluble, and all the operations of the Spirit on the body 
are perpetual and absolute.’—Pp. 61, 62. 


This is Dr. Manning’s account of the Roman Church of our 
own days; it is an august and supernatural creation of the 
Spirit of God ; it is the sphere of unclouded light ; its boundaries 
are the limits of the special and personal presence of the Holy 
Ghost; as the Eternal Word was revealed in the Incarnate life 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Roman communion is the visible 
revelation and organ of the Eternal Spirit. In this great 
mystery the Churches of the East have no part; nor has the 
Anglican Church ; nor any of the schisms originated by the so- 
called Reformation. Rightly enough, the Archbishop declares 
‘that the real ultimate question between the Catholic Church 
* and all Christian bodies separated from it, is not one of detail, 
‘but of principle. It is not a controversy about indulgences, 
‘or purgatory, or invocations and the like, but of the divine 
‘ tradition of dogma, its certainty and its purity.’—P. 214. 

If Protestants plead that the Roman Church in the sixteenth 
century had become intolerably corrupt and heeded reformation, 
he replies, that what Protestants mean by a reformation has 
always been, and will always continue to be, impossible. Errors 
and corruptions of all kinds have existed in Christendom in 
every age; but they have been the errors and corruptions of 
individuals, not of the Church. The heresies and sins of men 
have been cast out of the Church by Pontiffs and Councils; but 
the Church itself was never reformed, because it could never err 
and could never sin. The work of purifying Christendom from 
the evils which find their way into it, belongs to God; in this 
sense He reforms the Church, ‘ by itself acting upon itself, 
‘never by those who refuse to obey it and oppose its Divine 
voice.’ —Pp. 215—219. 

If Anglicans appeal to the practice and doctrine of the 
Primitive Church, he replies, that ‘the appeal to antiquity is 
both a treason and a heresy.’ 
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‘It is a treason because it rejects the divine voice of the Church at 
this hour, and a heresy because it denies that voice to be Divine: 
How can we know what antiquity was except through the Church ? 
. . . « Historical evidence and biblical criticism are human, after all, 
and amount at most to no more than opinion, probability, human 
judgment, human tradition..—Pp. 226, 227. 

Again,— 

‘ The infallibility of the Church is perpetual, and the truths of 
revelation are so enunciated by tke Church, as to anticipate all 


research, and to exclude from their sphere all human criticism.’— 
P. 86. 


Nor is Dr. Manning satisfied with preferring these lofty 
claims on behalf of majestic Councils representing the learning 
and sanctity of the Catholic Church in all nations. The decrees 
of General Councils and Holy Scripture itself, are invested with 
no higher or more solemn authority than ‘the Definitions and 
‘ Decrees of Pontiffs, speaking ex cathedrd, or as the Head of the 
‘Church, and to the whole Church, whether by Bull, or Apo- 
‘stolic Letters, or Encyclical, or Brief, to many or to one 
‘ person;’ these also ‘undoubtedly emanate from a Divine 
‘ assistance, and are infallible. —Pp. 81, 82. 

It is curious that, in asserting the infallibility of Holy Scrip- 
ture, he thinks it necessary to insert a qualification which he 
omits in asserting the infallibility of ex cathedrd declarations on 
the part of the Pope. ‘Holy Scripture,’ he says, ‘ known to be 
* such, and rightly understood, is certainly the voice of the Holy 
* Ghost, and likewise may generate acts of Divine faith.’—P. 81. 
It is not to be supposed that ‘the voice of the Holy Ghost’ is 
heard in ‘ the Decrees and Definitions of Pontiffs,’ even if they 
are misunderstood ; and the only inference which can be legiti- 
mately drawn from this singular qualification is, that Dr. Man- 
ning wishes his readers to believe that they will find surer 
guidance in the Encyclicals and Briefs of the Holy Father, than 
in the letters of St. Paul or the discourses of our Lord Jesus. 
It is the same ‘voice’ speaking now, which spoke through in- 
spired Apostles and through the Incarnate Word ; but the Pope 
is a more perfect ‘organ’ of that voice than either. The Holy 
Ghost speaking through St. Paul, or through Christ himself, is 
not always ‘rightly understood ;? when speaking through the 
lips of Pius IX., there is no mistaking His meaning. 

We have not reached even yet the utmost height to which 
the courage of Dr. Manning has carried him. The infallibility 
claimed for the Pope extends beyond the proper limits of religious 
doctrine and practice. 

NO, LXXXVI. 
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‘It extends to all those facts or truths which are in contact 
with faith and morals, The definitions of the Church include truths 
of the natural order, and the revelation of supernatural truth is in 
contact with natural ethics, politics, and philosophy. The doctrines 
of the consubstantiality of the Son, of transubstantiation, and of the 
constitution of humanity, touch upon truths of philosophy and of the 
natural order; but being in contact with the faith, they fall within the 
infallibility of the Church. So, again, the judgments of Pontiffs in 
matters which affect the welfare of the whole Church, such as the con- 
demnation of propositions. In all declarations that such propositions 
are, as the case may be, heretical or savouring of heresy, or erroneous, 
or scandalous, or offensive to pious ears, and the like, the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit preserves the Pontiff from error; and such 
judgments are infallible, and demand interior assent from all.’— 
Pp. 83, 84. 

This is only an expansion of the words of Cardinal Patrizi, 
who, writing to ‘the Catholics of Pius IX.’s own diocese, by 
‘ his express sanction, and under his very eye,’ affirms that the 
Encyclical of 1864 is ‘ the very word of God,’ to be received on 
pain of forfeiting heaven.* 

To say that Dr. Manning attempts any ‘ proof’ of this amazing 
doctrine, would be to use language very loosely. There is, in- 
deed, the well-worn appeal to our Lord’s words to St. Peter: 
‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not; and when thou 
‘ art converted, confirm thy brethren’—a text which, if it must 
be applied to his successors, should be applied in its integrity. 
For ourselves, we fear that even if the ‘ faith’ of the successors 
of St. Peter has been preserved, as St. Peter’s own faith was 
preserved, through the terrible hours when he denied his Lord 
with oaths and cursings, the time of their conversion has not yet 
come, and they are in no position to ‘confirm’ their brethren. 
There is, also, an incidental declaration, that what is true of the 
Church as a whole, must surely be true of its supreme ruler: 
‘ It is a small thing to say thatthe endowments of the body are 
‘ the prerogatives of the head’ (p. 82). We should like to see 
Dr. Manning ‘draw out,’ to use one of his favourite formulas, 
all that this proposition includes. There is one hypothesis which 
is necessarily involved in it. When once the elect of the Cardinals 
is enthroned in the Vatican, his earthly probation is over. He 
may have the troubles of earth about him still,—if he reigns 

over an ungrateful and restless people, and if ‘the eldest son 
of the Church’ refuses to keep his troops in Rome,—but he has 
the security of heaven. Why it should be possible for ‘ indi- 
viduals, nations, whole churches, to fall away’ (p. 60), and yet 


‘ Dublin Review,’ April 1865, note 449,’ 
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impossible for the Roman Pontiff, we are not told; but it must 
be so. On no other hypothesis could this vast structure of papal 
infallibility rest. The Romish Church denies the doctrine of the 
‘ Perseverance of the Saints ;’ it must believe in the ‘ Perseve- 


rance’ of the Popes. We should like to know how this dogma _ 


can find a place in the general scheme of Roman theology. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair, either to Dr. Manning or to our 
readers, not to give at length some example of what it is courteous 
to speak of as the Archbishop’s ‘logic ;’ and as we have already 
stated that ‘such a reformation’ as Luther and his followers 
attempted, is, in Dr. Manning’s opinion, ‘ not only needless, but 
impossible,’ it may be as well to extract the argument by which 
the proposition is sustained.* He begins by alleging the following 
words from the First Epistle of St. pay which we quote as they 
stand in Dr. Manning’s own version, that it may not be supposed 
that our heretical translation impairs their force. 


‘You have the unction from the Holy One, and know all things. 
. . - . Let the unction which you have received from Him abide in 
you. And you have no need that any man teach you; but as His 
unction teacheth you of all things and is truth, and is no lie: and as 
it has taught you, abide in Him.’ (1 John ii. 20—27.) 

‘These words,’ continues the Archbishop, ‘ plainly affirm,— 

‘1. That they had already received the unction of the Spirit of 
Truth ; and therefore that they had no need to seek for a knowledge 
which they did not possess, because they had already received it. 

‘2. That they had no need of human teachers, because they were 
already under the guidance of a teacher who is Divine. 

‘3. That this unction was not partial but plenary, and taught 
them “ all things,”—that is, the whole revelation of the Faith. 

‘4, That this unction is truth, absolute and perfect. 

‘5. That it is “no lie,” is unmixed with any falsehood, error, or 
doubt. But this unction is the Holy Ghost, who, as we have 
abundantly seen in the first chapter, rested first upon the head of our 
Great High Priest Jesus, the Head of the Church, and from Him 
descends upon the body, which is the Church, and goes down to the 
skirts of His clothing, to the least of His members, so long as they 
faithfully abide in Him their Head through the Church, which is 
His body.’—Pp. 216, 217. 


But for the closing words of the last paragraph, which suggest 
one of the characteristic doctrines of Rome, that union with 
Christ depends upon union with the Church, the whole of this 


* Dr. Manning would have been wiser had he omitted all attempts to 
prove the Papal infallibility. A correspondent of the (Catholic) Weekly 
Register (Feb. 3) has a clearer understanding than the Archbishop, of 
the true method to be adopted in the Roman controversy. ‘An infal- 
‘lible authority cannot indeed be proved ; it can only be assumed; and 
‘ consequently the principle of the Catholic Church is one of <2 
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passage might have a place in an argument against the necessity, 
not only as visible Church, but of any human ministry. it 
all Christians, ‘even the least’ of the true members of the 
mystical body of Christ, receive from the Holy Ghost a revelation 
of the Faith ‘not partial, but plenary,’ ‘absolute and perfect, 
‘unmixed with any falsehood, error, or doubt,’ the ‘sentences’ 
of Doctors, the decrees of Councils, the Encyclicals of the Holy 
Father, are all needless. Indeed, the Archbishop’s exposition 
would go very far to prove, that for Divine knowledge the indi- 
vidual Christian is independent not only of the authoritative 
voice of the Church, but of the recorded teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself, and of His Apostles. But this remarkable 
illustration of Romish exegesis is followed by a paragraph 
affording an equally remarkable illustration of Romish logic. 

‘I do not know in what words the infallibility of the Church and 
the immutability of its doctrines can be more amply affirmed. For 
they declare—(1) That by virtue of the perpetual presence of this 
unction, which is the Holy Ghost, the Church possesses the whole 
revelation of God ; (2) that it is preserved by Divine assistance, 
unmixed, and in all its purity ; and (3) that it is enunciated per- 
petually through the same guidance by a voice which cannot lie.’ 


By what curious and wonderful alchemy the five points of 
the exposition can be transmuted into these three points of 
doctrine, we have endeavoured painfully, but in vain, to discover. 
There is Transubstantiation here, of the most amazing kind. 
At the mystical touch of the enchanter’s finger, the ‘substance’ 
and the ‘accidents’ of the Apostle’s teaching have been changed 
together. 

St. John was writing, as the Archbishop tells us himself, ‘to 
the faithful at the close of the first century ’—in all probability 
to the Christians scattered throughout those parts of Asia Minor 
to whom he had personally ministered. He writes to them as 
individuals ; there is no hint that he is thinking of them as 
forming a visible ecclesiastical organization ; he says nothing to 
suggest that the ‘unction’ is not an individual gift, but ‘the 
illumination of the Spirit,’ by which He ‘informs the collective 
‘and continuous intelligence of the Church with adequate and 
‘ — conceptions of revealed truth.’ He is clearly speaking 
of the endowments which the grace of God confers on every 
soul that is one with Christ, on ‘the least of His members, so 
long as they faithfully abide in Him their Head.’ As for a 
‘voice which cannot lie,’ by which the interior knowledge re- 
ceived from the Divine Spirit is ‘perpetually enunciated,’ there 
is not the slightest hint of anything of the kind. 
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If the subtlety of Dr. Manning’s genius, or its creative power, 
ean evolve the infallibility of the Roman communion out of 
words like these, what might he not have accomplished if he 
had only had somewhat more favourable materials? Would he 
not forgive all the sins of German theology, from Luther to 
Schenkel, if any Tubingen critic could adduce plausible reasons 
for believing that this passage of St. John’s rightly belongs to 
St. Paul’s Epistle to ‘ all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called 
to be saints?’ And if the most rationalistic of rationalists 
could discover the thinnest and most shadowy evidence that 
John at Ephesus had written a letter to the Roman Clement, 
and that a fragment of the lost document had somehow found 
its way into this General Epistle, we confess ourselves unable to 
imagine what ecclesiastical honours, what saintly glories, would 
be his just reward. 

As the words stand, if they affirm infallibility at all, they 
affirm it of every devout soul, and an external ‘voice that 
cannot lie’ is superfluous and even impertinent. 

For ourselves, we believe that every Christian man does 
receive this ‘unction’ and knows ‘all things;’ just as we 
believe that ‘ whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin,’ 
and ‘cannot sin, because he is born of God.’ If the Arch- 
bishop has no profounder principles of exegesis than those 
illustrated in the exposition we have quoted, and if he will 
fairly apply them to the whole of St. John’s Epistle, he will 
come to the conclusion that Confession is unnecessary, for the 
Christian has no sins to confess; Absolution an empty form, for 
he has no sins from which to be absolved; Penance a blunder; 
and Purgatory a dream. 

We cannot affect to be distressed that the dogma of the 
Infallibility of the Church has at last been developed into the 
dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope. The Gallican theory 
had a grandeur about it which moved the imagination. Even a 
robust intellect could hardly stand firm in the presence of a 
decree resting upon the expressed consent of the representatives 
of Christendom. The solitary controversialist was at a dis- 
advantage against a Council; and a polemic against what claimed 
to be the acknowledged faith of the ‘Holy Catholic Church 
throughout all the world,’ seemed presumptuous and daring. 
The schisms which have separated the East and the West, the 
Northern races of Europe from the Southern, had not wholly 
dissipated the dream that a time might come when a Council 
truly Gicumenical would resolve the controversies by which 
Christendom is distracted ; and this lingering hope of a future 
authoritative decision has affected most injuriously the theological 
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thought of some devout and a Anglicans. But 
Rome has virtually done with Councils. Henceforth they can 
only give splendour to the definitions of the Pontiff, and are 
unnecessary to invest them with the attribute of infallibility. 
They are degraded to useless pageants. Hesitating Anglicans, 
looking wistfully towards Rome, will be repelled by the discovery 
that, if they venture to submit to the Apostolic see, they must 
be prepared to accept, as of Divine authority, not the sentence 
of the Church as expressed by the voices of the bishops of all 
nations assembled in a free Council, but whatever the Bishop 
of Rome, solitary and alone, may choose to decree. 

We regard in a very different spirit the evidence which 
Dr. Pusey has laboriously collected, of the extent to which, in 
the modern Roman Church, the Mother of our Lord has been 
invested with the incommunicable prerogatives of Divinity, and 
exalted to that place in the religious thought and life which can 
belong only to God Himself. From the beginning of the 
Tractarian movement, the devotion to the ‘ Blessed Virgin’ in 
the practical system of the Church of Rome has been the special 
‘crux’ of Anglicans. The invocation of saints admits of 
explanation; to the mere ‘Ora pro nobis’ Dr. Pusey, if we 
understand him aright, has no objection; but he finds in the 
popular adoration of the Virgin much more than this. Mr. 
Oakeley, indeed, points out instances, both in the Missal and the 
Breviary, of addresses to the ‘ Blessed Virgin’ to grant favours, 
as though they were at her own command ; adding that ‘ every 
‘ well-instructed Catholic knows that the B.V. possesses no power 
‘to grant petitions, except such as she derives from God; but he 
‘also knows that her influence with her Divine Son, in virtue of 
‘her maternal relation and of her transcendent sanctity, must 
‘needs be such that her will to grant is tantamount to the act of 
‘ granting, since her will is so entirely in harmony with the will 
‘of God, that her petitions are of necessity all in the order of 
‘ His providence.’ * 

Dr. Pusey, too, concedes that in one edition, at least, of the 
‘Glories of Mary,’ notes are ‘added upon the direct prayers to 
‘the B.V. for spiritual graces, stating that it was meant only that 
‘she should obtain these graces by her intercession.’+ But 
neither Mr. Oakeley’s loose and vacillating statement of the 
rationale of direct prayer to the Virgin, nor the protection 
against almost inevitable idolatry in the ‘notes’ which Dr. 
Pusey happens to have met with, at all affects the terrible weight 
of the varied evidence against the Church of Rome, which 
extends over nearly ninety pages of Dr. Pusey’s volume. 


* Oakeley, p. 35. + ‘Truth and Office,’ p. 108. 
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The evidence is collected partly from writers of the highest 
reputation in the Roman communion, partly from the answers 
(occupying more than three close volumes) of the bishops and 
archbishops throughout the world, to the inquiries made by the 

resent Pope before he defined and decreed the doctrine of the 

mmaculate Conception.* In these replies, as Dr. Pusey justly 
remarks, ‘ The actual state of the Cultus of the Blessed Virgin 
‘within the Roman communion has been set forth in an 
‘authentic and official way.’ We can, of course, do nothing 
more than indicate the nature and gravity of the proof by which 
Dr. Pusey’s indictment is sustained. We shall arrange our 
extracts under five general divisions. 

1. In some sense, the B.V. is acknowledged to be superior to 
God Himself. 


‘ However she be subject unto God, inasmuch as she is a creature, 
yet she is said to be superior and preferred before Him, inasmuch as 
she is His mother.’ (Bernardine de Bust. Pusey, p. 103.) 

‘You have over God the authority of a mother, and hence you 
obtain pardon for the most obdurate of sinners.’ (Liguori, ‘ Glories of 
Mary.’ Pusey, p. 103.) 

2. We are surer of obtaining mercy by applying to her than 
by applying to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Jesus ‘ having entered into all the feelings of the Father from the 
time of His blessed Resurrection, He finds Himself in the same dispo- 
sition with the Father towards sinners, i.e. to reject them; so that 
the difficulty is to induce Him to exchange the office of Judge for 
that of Advocate ; and, if a Judge, to make Him a suppliant. Now, 
this is what the saints effect, and especially the most Blessed Virgin.’ 
(Olier. Pusey, p. 104.) 

‘I shall no longer fear your Son, justly irritated, since one word 
from you [Mary] will appease Him.’ (Liguori, ‘Glories of Mary,’ 
Pusey, p. 105.) 


3. She shares the prerogatives of the Eternal Father. 

‘It may be said, “So” Mary “loved the world, that she gave her 
only-begotten Son.”" (De Salazar. Pusey, p. 156.) 

‘She will command her angels, that they may keep your Holiness 
in all your ways, that you may walk on asp and basilisk,’ &c. 
(Vicar Apostolic of Uraguai. Pusey, p. 138.) 


4. She shares the prerogatives of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(a) ‘In whom (the B.V.) God gathered together in one all 


* With the replies of the six hundred and three bishops were included 
letters from ecclesiastical bodies, religious orders, sovereigns, municipal 
corporations, and other associations, also ‘sundry able treatises’, The 
whole collection formed nine volumes. (Ullathorne on ‘The Immacu- 
late Conception,’ p. 195.) 
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things, both which are in heaven and which are in earth.’ (De Salazar. 
‘Pusey, p. 166.) 

(b) She is ‘ “ full of grace,” that “of her fulness” all creatures may 
receive. (Abp. of Granada. Pusey, p. 141.) 

(c) Like Him, she is a Priest. 

‘ After the manner of a Priest, acting together with her Son the 
Priest, she offered to the Eternal Father the Sacrifice of Redemption.’ 
(De Salazar. Pusey, p. 156.) 

(d) She is our Co-Redeemer. 

‘Co-redemptress of the human race.’ (Archbishop of Syracuse.) 

‘Co-redemptress of the world.’ (Bishop of Asti.) 

‘The human race whom the Son of God from her redeemed ; whom 
together with Him she co-redeemed.’ (Bishop of Gallipoli.) 

‘The Immaculate Conception of their Co-Redeemer.’ (Bishop of 
Cariati.) 

‘Our so beneficent Parent and Co-Redeemer.’ (Bishop of 
Alghero.) 

‘Co-Redemptress.’ (Bishop of Almeria. Pusey, pp. 152-3.) 

She is ‘the Authoress of Everlasting Salvation.’ (De Salazar. 
Pusey, p. 153.) 

‘It was not fitting that Christ alone should give Himself to the 
regeneration of man ; and so it was necessary that a woman, Mary, 
like unto Him, should be given Him, that with her and by her, all 
the regeneration and adoption of the sons of God should take place.’ 
(De Salazar. Pusey, p. 153.) 

‘Tt is equitable that as the Son voluntarily enduring death satisfied 
for all; so the Virgin voluntarily giving her Son to that same death, 
obtained the salvation of all.’ (De Salazar. Pusey, p. 157.) 

(e) She is present in the Holy Eucharist. 

* As often as we eat the Flesh of Christ in the Eucharist, so often do 
we in it really eat the Flesh of the B.V. For the Flesh of Christ is 
the Flesh of the B.V. ... As then we daily hunger after the Flesh 
of Christ in the Eucharist, so too we hunger for that same Flesh of the 
B.V., that we may drink her virgin endowments and ways, and incor- 
porate them in ourselves. And this do not only priests and religious, 
but all Christians ; for the B.V. feeds all with her own flesh equally 
with the Flesh of Christ in the Eucharist.’ (Corn. a Lap. Pusey, 

170. 
“ He Nie our Lord] vouchsafed to show to 8. Ignatius, the very 
part of the Host which had once belonged to the substance of Mary.’ 
(Faber. Pusey, p. 172.) 


5. The prerogatives of the Holy Ghost are ascribed to her. 

(a) She regenerates. 

‘Souls, born not of blood, nor of flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God and Mary.’ (De Montfort. Pusey, p. 164.) 

(6) She intercedes. 

‘The Virgin Mother of God, “ helping our infirmities,” will entreat 
her Son for us, “with groanings which cannot be uttered.”’ (Arch- 
bishop of Cuba. Pusey, p. 143.) 
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Naturally enough, Mr. Oakeley thought he recognised in Dr. 
Pusey’s book a twofold purpose; it seemed to him to be an © 
assault on Rome as well as an Eirenicon. He complains that 
Dr. Pusey has put forward ‘a carefully selected series of pas- 
‘sages on one great subject of her [Rome’s] teaching and prac- 
‘tice, and put them forward rather in the spirit of an advocate 
‘pleading a side, than of a mediator balancing difficulties with a 
‘ view to negotiation.’ (P. 4.) He thinks ‘no mode of controversy 
‘less fair than that of stringing together a collection of single 
‘ passages apart from their context, and of subjecting to the rules 
‘of hard and technical criticism, the fervid language of bold 
‘and untechnical devotion.’ (P. 20.) But we cannot see that he 
in any way impugns the substantial accuracy of the impression 
which Dr. Pusey’s extracts must produce; he challenges the 
name of only one of the authors from whom these extracts 
are taken, and we ourselves have carefully avoided giving a 
solitary passage from the writer whose theological influence 
in the Roman Church Mr. Oakeley impeaches.* From Mr. 
Oakeley’s own pamphlet we could produce ample evidence 
that his own theory of the B.V. is precisely that on which ‘the 
fervid language’ cited by Dr. Pusey must rest. Nor is Mr. 
Oakeley at all disposed to take advantage of the convenient and, 
as many Protestants have thought, just distinction between the 
authoritative teaching of the Roman Church and her popular 
system. Of course she cannot be held responsible for every- 
thing said or written by preachers and theologians, whatever 
their rank and reputation; but her popular system, taken as a 
whole, is the natural creation of her interior and divine life. 
To think that this system is of the ‘ earth, earthy,’ the product 
of human infirmity or perversity, is ‘tantamount to a denial of 
‘a Divine Presence constantly within the Church, by which she 
‘is secured from errancy, not only in her formal decisions, but in 
‘all which relates to the spiritual government of her members, 
‘so far as it comes within the sphere of her responsibility.’ (P. 16.) 
As for the teaching and practice of the Roman Church on the 
subject of the B.V., it ‘forms the kernel of our popular system.’ 
(P. 15.) Protestant controversialists are not likely to forget 
these frank and manly but dangerous admissions. Nor are 
they likely to forget’ what the late Dr. Faber said, in a 
book which, notwithstanding its intense Romanism, is rich in 

ractical and spiritual wisdom, that ‘the Church has worked it 

devotion to the B.V.] inextricably into her whole system ;’+ and 


* A writer (M. J. Rhodes) in the Weekly Register (Feb. 3, 1866) 
states, that Oswald’s ‘ Marialogie’ has been put on the Roman Index, as 
condemned by a decree of Dec. 6, 1855, and with the note that the author 
has laudably submitted ‘ et opus reprobayit.’ 

+ ‘Growth in Holiness,’ p. 416. 
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again, ‘Devotion to the Mother of God is not an ornament to 
‘the Catholic system, a prettiness, a superfluity, or even a help, 
‘one out of many which we may ormay not use. It is an integral 
‘part of Christianity. A religion is not, strictly speaking, Chris- 
‘tian without it. . . . She is the neck of the mystical body, 
‘uniting, therefore, all the members with their Head, and thus 
‘being the channel and dispensing instrument of all grace.’* 

But Dr. Newman has also written a ‘Letter’—not to the 
Archbishop of Westminster—but to his old and dear friend, the 
author of the ‘ Eirenicon’ himself. A very clever man, once 
an Anglican clergyman, now in the Roman communion, asks, 
‘ Why is he, the most highly gifted intellect of the day, combined 
‘with rare piety—the most popular party-leader within memory 
‘ —now in dishonoured retirement—the victim of circumstances 
‘or of intrigues, if report says true?’+ Doubtless there were 
many reasons for elevating Dr. Manning to the Archbishopic, 
and leaving Dr. Newman buried in the Edgbaston Oratory. 
The author of the ‘ Apologia’ declares that he never had the 
staidness or dignity necessary to a leader; and that he had ‘a 
lounging, free-and-easy way of carrying things on.’ With a 
personal power, rarely paralleled, over all hearts, and which 
makes itself felt in the innermost souls of very many whose 
doctrinal system is in strong antagonism to his own, and that on 
points of the utmost gravity, it is quite possible that his ‘supe- 
riors’ have failed to discover in him the qualities necessary to an 
ecclesiastical ruler. Protestants, however, will be very apt to 
think that they can discover in the contrast between Canon 
Oakeley’s ‘ Letter’ and Dr. Newman’s, a partial solution of the 
question which the writer of the ‘Experiences of a ’Vert’ leaves 
unsolved. 

After an Introduction of seven-and-twenty pages, the rest of 
Dr. Newman’s pamphlet, which covers nearly a hundred and 
sixty pages in all, is occupied with the Roman doctrine concern- 
ing the B.V., and the devotion to her in Catholic countries. It is 
not possible within the limits of this article to discuss point by 

int the ingenious but singularly unsatisfactory reasoning by 
which the distinguished author endeavours to establish, from 
the early Fathers and from Holy Scripture itself, the 
astounding creed of the modern Roman Church ; nor would our 
readers be greatly edified by the discussion. The argument is 
an expansion of what had appeared in the ‘ Development of 
Christian Doctrine,’ twenty years before. Justin Martyr, 


* «Growth in Holiness,’ pp. 71, 72. 
+ ‘Experiences of a Vert,’ p. 28. 
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Trenzeus, and Tertullian institute a fanciful comparison between 
Mary and Eve; this is claimed as a proof that there was a 
‘doctrine’ in the very earliest ages of the Church, assigning to 
the Virgin an ‘ office’ in the redemption of man, corresponding 
to that of Eve in effecting our ruin. The same fancy reappears 
in many of the later Fathers; it became a ‘commonplace’ of 
Patristic exposition ; and what, at first, was perfectly harmless, 
though a little childish, was gradually heightened and coloured 
until it became extremely mischievous. The scriptural proof is 
found in the vision of the woman and child, in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse. ‘Ido not deny,’ writes Dr. New- 
man, ‘that, under the image of the Woman, the Church is 
‘signified ; but what I would maintain is this, that the Holy 
‘ Apostle would not have spoken of the Church under this parti- 
‘ cular image wn/ess there had existed a Blessed Virgin Mary, who 
‘was exalted on high, and the object of veneration to all the 
‘faithful ;” and the Cavaliere de Rossi is appealed to for the 
statement that there are found in the Catacombs various repre- 
sentations of the Virgin and Child, the latest of which belong 
to the early part of the fourth century, and the earliest to the 
era of the first Antonines, or the very age of the Apostles; a 
statement which we see no dogmatic reason for being reluctant 
to receive, but which is utterly valueless for Dr. Newman’s 


urpose. 

If it be asked, ‘Why do not the sacred writers mention 
our Lady’s greatness ?’—Dr. Newman answers, ‘She was or 
‘may have been alive when the Apostles and Evangelists wrote ;— 
‘there was just one book of Scripture certainly written after her 
‘death, and that book does (if I may so speak) canonize her.’ 
This is certainly ingenious; but, in the first place, it is not 
certain that the Apocalypse was written at a later date than any 
other book in the Canon; in the second place, if the earliest 
tradition of the Assumption is to be followed, it is almost 
certain that every book of the New Testament, with two excep- 
tions, was written after the Virgin’s death; and, in the third 

lace, if we accept the authority of the dates given in the 

heims (English) version, and say, with Dr. Manning himself, 
that ‘ the fourth Gospel, that of S. John, was not written till about 
sixty years after the Ascension,’ the fourth Gospel must have 
been written long after the Virgin’s death, unless she lived till 
she was at least a hundred and ten years of age, which is in 
hopeless contradiction to the legendary accounts of her death, 
which began to be current in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The Council of Ephesus (a.p. 431) is appealed to. Against 
the heresy deriving its name from Nestorius, it was decreed that 
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the Virgin is Theotocos, Mother of God; but it is very certain 
that this title was given to her not as an act of homage to her 
own dignity, but because it was believed to be the only adequate 
protection of the unity of our Lord’s Personality. 

Though Dr. Newman attempts to show that the modern 
Roman doctrine, at least in its broad outlines, may be found in 
antiquity, he does not conceal that the actual ‘devotion’ to her 
is of comparatively modern growth. If the invocation of the 
Virgin were necessary to salvation, ‘there would be grave rea- 
‘sons for doubting of the salvation of S. Chrysostom, or S. 
‘ Athanasius, or of the primitive martyrs ; nay, I should like to 
‘know whether 8. Augustine, in all his voluminous writings, 
‘invokes her once.’ (P. 111.) The truth about the Virgin, 
according to Dr. Newman, was held by the Church from the 
beginning; but the corresponding ‘ devotion’ has increased with 
the progress of centuries. 

Up to this point there may not seem much to choose between 
Dr. Newman and Canon Oakeley ; but we rejoice to be able to 
say that the former tells us he read some of Dr. Pusey’s 
extracts ‘ with grief and almost anger’ (p. 109). 

‘I put away from me, as you would wish, without any hesitation, 
as matters in which my heart and reason have no part (when taken 
in their literal and absolute sense, as any Protestant would naturally 
take them, and as the writers doubtless did not use them*), 
such sentences and phrases as these: that the mercy of Mary 
is infinite; that God has resigned into her hands His omnipo- 
tence ; that (unconditionally) it is safer to seek her than her Son; 
that the B.V. is superior to God ; that He is (simply) subject to her 
command ; that our Lord is now of the same disposition as His Father 
towards sinners, viz. a disposition to reject them, while Mary takes 
His place as an Advocate with the Father and the Son; that the 
Saints are more ready to intercede with Jesus than Jesus with the 
Father ; that Mary is the only refuge of those with whom God is 
angry ; that Mary alone can obtain a Protestant’s conversion ; that 
it would have sufficed for the salvation of men if our Lord had died, 
not to obey His Father, but to defer to the decree of His mother ; 
that she rivals our Lord in being God’s daughter, not by adoption 
but by a kind of nature ; that Christ fulfilled the office of Saviour 
by imitating her virtues ; that, as the Incarnate God bore the image 
of His Father, so He bore the image of his Mother ; that redemp- 
tion derived from Christ indeed its sufficiency, but from Mary its 
beauty and loveliness; that as we are clothed with the merits of 
Christ, so we are clothed with the merits of Mary; that as He is 
Priest, in like manner is she Priestess ; that His Body and Blood in 


* Subsequently, however, Dr. Newman says, ‘I will have nothing to 
‘do with — which can only be explained by being explained 
‘ away.’—P. 120. 
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the Eucharist are truly hers and appertain to her ; thatas He is present 
and received therein, so is she present and received therein ; that 
Priests are ministers, as of Christ, so of Mary ; that elect souls are 
born of God and Mary ; that the Holy Ghost brings into fruitfulness 
His action by her, producing in her and by her Jesus Christ in His 
members ; that the kingdom of God in our souls,as our Lord speaks, 
is really the kingdom of Mary in the soul—and she and the Holy 
Ghost produce in the soul extraordinary things—and when the Holy 
Ghost finds Mary in a soul, He flies there.’—-Pp. 118, 119. 


This is no more than we expected from Dr. Newman’s sim- 
licity of heart and earnest piety. We should have been not 
in pained than astonished had he said much less. Not only do 
we accept his disclaimers as frankly as they are given,—we are 
perfectly prepared to admit that, even in our own days, devout 
and cultivated members of the Roman communion may preserve 
a broad distinction between the personal rank of our Lord Jesus 
and that of the Virgin, between His services to mankind and 
hers. A calm and disciplined intellect may still recognise the gulf 
which must ever separate the Infinite and Eternal God from the 
holiest and loftiest of creatures,—although human language has 
been all but exhausted in homage to the inferior and dependent 
dignity, and hardly any titles of sovereignty or glory are left 
to mark the inalienable prerogatives of the Supreme. The 
supernatural love, and reverence, and trust originated and sus- 
tained in the Christian heart by the Holy Ghost can never be 
diverted from Him who is their true and only Object; and 
although every expression of affectionate and grateful reverence 
has been devoted to the Mother of our Lord, the very same 
words, when addressed to Him by a regenerate soul, will be 
inspired with a more fervent thankfulness, and become the 
symbol of a profounder awe. To charge every member of the 
ltioman Church with offering precisely the same interior adora- 
tion to Mary as to Christ, would be, in our judgment, an injurious 
calumny. The Spirit of God, dwelling in many of them, 
renders it impossible. But to the ignorant and unspiritual, the 
Church gives a Gopprss, mild, merciful, benignant, in whose 
service their consciences may find rest, and their hearts a most 
ruinous satisfaction. The Romish doctrine of the Virgin, 
false in itself and most. malignant in its natural effects on the 
spiritual life, may be rendered comparatively harmless by the 
divine grace in a soul like John Henry Newman’s; but among 
the commonalty of Christendom it must be a most fatal poison. 
Nor can we see that Dr. Newman has at all invalidated the 
proofs collected by Dr. Pusey, that the doctrine is actually 
taught by high Roman authorities in every part of the Catholic 
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Church, in forms calculated ‘to provoke blasphemy, and to work 
the loss of souls.’ He complains that not one of Dr. Pusey’s autho- 
rities, with the exception of Dr. Faber, is an Englishman (p. 104) ; 
but it may naturally be answered that the true genius of Catho- 
licism is to be determined, not by the imperfect developments 
of the system in a Protestant nation, but by the faith and prac- 
tice of those countries in which it can expand and grow, alto- 
ether unchecked ; and that it is a reproach uttered by the more 
 aseneeh of English Catholics, that in England there has been 
timidity and unfaithfulness in asserting the prerogatives of the 
Virgin. Dr. Newman is hard to please in the matter of authori- 
ties. He objects to De Montfort and Bernardine de Bustis 
as unknown; and we suppose that his ignorance is a proof 
that these writers have no great position in the Church; he 
objects also to Oswald on the same ground, and, if the writer 
in the Weekly Register whom we have already quoted, is to be 
relied upon, Oswald must be given up for a graver reason than 
mere obscurity. He maintains that Dr. Faber is no authority ; he 
is indeed a ‘ “‘ popular writer ;” but is there not sufficient reason 
‘for this in the fact of his remarkable gifts, of his poetical fancy, 
‘his engaging frankness, his sensitive piety, without supposing 
‘that the wide diffusion of his works arises out of his particular 
‘sentiments about the Blessed Virgin?’ (P. 25.) On the other 
hand, ‘ other writers whom you quote, as De Salazar, are too ruth- 
‘ lessly logical to be safe or pleasant guides in the delicate matters 
‘ of devotion.’ (P. 103.) As for St. Liguori, Dr. Newman has never 
read his ‘ Glories of Mary,’ but ‘ i¢ never surprises me to read any- 
‘thing unusual in the devotions of a saint. Such men are on a level 
‘very different from our own, and we cannot understand them. 
‘,... We may refrain from judging without proceeding to imi- 
‘tate.’ (P. 103.) ‘Suarez has no business among them at all, for, 
‘when he says that no man is saved without the Blessed Virgin, 
‘he is speaking not of devotion to her, but of her intercession.’ 
(P. 102.) If, however, her intercession cannot be dispensed with, 
it is surely a most urgent duty, not only to invoke it, but to 
acknowledge its power and its indispensable necessity. 
Whatever objections may be urged against Dr. Pusey’s choice 
of Catholic writers, of course none can he against his argument 
from the replies of the Bishops. Dr. Newman, indeed, cannot 
think that they used the words quoted ‘in their literal and 
absolute sense ;’ but there the words stand. *If Dr. Pusey has 
quoted them honestly,—and Dr. Newman is the last man to 
question it,—what other meaning than the obvious one will the 
words bear? We are curious to see whether the treatise 
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announced by the Archbishop on ‘The Worship of the Virgin 
Mary’ will explain away the blasphemies or defend them. 

At present, it is our conviction that Dr. Pusey has rendered very 
substantial service to the cause of Protestantism. Popular con- 
troversialists who are incessantly declaiming about ‘the Scarlet 
Woman,’ and working out curious little arithmetical problems 
about ‘the number of the beast,’ are listened to with contempt 
by most cultivated men. Among large and important classes of 
the community the hereditary dread of Popery is fast decaying. 
It had become an ignorant and irrational prejudice, and a thou- 
sand influences have contributed to destroy its strength. Too 
many pure-minded women and too many accomplished and 
honourable men have gone over to Rome during the last thirty 
years, for educated Englishmen to believe that all Romanists are 
vicious and untruthful, and that the Roman creed is an intolerable 
and obvious absurdity. The facilities for continental travel have 
familiarised tens of thousands of our people with the Roman 
worship. Not without a certain nervous apprehension, but with 
irrepressible curiosity, they wander from one church to another, 
and are moved by the mystery of the service, by the external 
devoutness of the congregations, by the music, by the glorious 
pictures which they sometimes see over the altars, by the beau- 
tiful frescoes, by the pomp and splendour of the decorations in 
great cities, and—in villages—by the fresh, bright flowers which 
seem the natural expression of a pure and simple devotion. 
Englishmen are beginning to learn something about the present 
work and past history of the Roman Church. Gentle hearts 
are touched by the care of Sisters of Mercy for orphans, for the 
sick, and for the poor; the imaginative, by the dazzling names 
with which the history of the Church is emblazoned; the 
mystical, by legends of the supernatural sanctity which has 
founded religious orders, and won miraculous triumphs over the 
cruclty, the unbelief, the wickedness, of barbarous races and 
evil times. The Middle Ages, which only a generation ago were 
never mentioned except to point an antithesis in honour of the 
nineteenth century, are coming to be better understood; and 
even the readers of popular magazines are discovering that there 
was vast intellectual capacity in the Schoolmen ; that monasteries 
had much to do with the civilisation and conversion of Northern 
Europe; that the Cliurch was once the ally of democracy 
against the tyranny of kings and the oppressions of feudalism ; 
that she promoted the emancipation of the serfs; and was the 
refuge and home of learning in the worst days of European 
history. A kindly, sentimental regret for the hatred with 
which our fathers regarded Rome, has sprung up and is 
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gradually spreading; it is felt to be the part of a candid and 
intelligent mind to remember the brilliant services of the 
Church in former days, and to condone the crimes which pro- 
voked, and perhaps justified, the abhorrence with which the 
Reformers regarded her. The English, as Mr. Oakeley says, 
‘are essentially an undogmatic nation,’ and the theology of the 
Tridentine Council admits of such explanations as alleviate 
fear and remove disgust. 

But Rome has blundered grievously in her policy; and her 
chance, if she had any, of recovering her ‘lost darling,’ as 
John Milton called this country, has been missed. We may like 
to look on the pathetic beauty of the Madonnas of famous 
masters, and may listen without a protest while we are told of 
the softening and refining influence of reverence for the Virgin 
on the hearts of a rough and half-civilized people; but we alto- 
gether mistake the temper of our countrymen if they do not 
recoil with horror from ‘the practical system’ of the Roman 
Church, as illustrated by Dr. Pusey and defended by Mr. 
Oakeley. They will call it flat idolatry and sheer polytheism. 
There was not another man in the country who could have done 
this service to Protestantism so effectively as the great Trac- 
tarian leader. 

But he has injured his own party, as well as dealt a heavy 
blow at Rome. He has once more invited the attention of all 
England to the interpretation which the Anglican clergy place 
upon the Formularies of what has commonly been thought a 
‘Protestant’ Church. Many of us had almost forgotten the 
true genius and tendency of the Tractarian movement. Recent 
controversies on the ultimate foundations of the Christian faith 
had effaced the memory of the angry and vehement discussions 
originated by the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ A new generation 
has sprung up. Oxford, which for the ten or twelve years after 
’383 was proclaiming with startling distinctness and energy, the 
authority of the Church and the doctrine of sacramental grace, 
seems to have changed her mind, and is looking towards 
Germany and France instead of Rome. The fame of Oriel has 
passed over to Balliol; and Professor Jowett has succeeded to 
the throne of John Henry Newman. But the clergy of those 
days have not forgotten ‘the thin, melancholy, and austere yet 
gentle preacher,’ ‘ pale with watching, reading, fasting, and sick- 
ness,* from whose mystical but preternaturally earnest sermons 
in the cathedral of Christ Church they first caught the vision of 
a superhuman sanctity and devotion,—a vision which may have 
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faded, but can never wholly pass away. Some who then stood 
by his side have drifted into the Roman communion, but he still 
remains, and thousands of hearts are faithful to him. The 
Tractarian movement has not spent itself. It has passed from 
‘the city of colleges’ into country parsonages; into splendid 
churches erected among the mansions of the wealthy and the 
noble; into the poorest and most wretched districts of our great 
towns. Its old motto, ‘In quietness and confidence shall be 
your strength,’ has proved true. Its silent progress during 
recent years has been steadier and surer than its earlier and 
more brilliant triumphs. Nor has it receded from its original 
principles. 

Dr. Pusey himself is nearer to Rome than he ever was before, 
notwithstanding his horror of Mariolatry and his unwillingness 
to recognise the infallibility of the Pope. Dr. Newman rejoices 
that at last the friend he loves so well sees his way to make 
definite proposals to Rome for effecting the restoration of 
unity, and to lay down the basis and conditions on which he 
could co-operate in advancing it. Many of Dr. Pusey’s fol- 
lowers have advanced with him; some, it is alleged, have out- 
stripped him ‘in their free speeches and demonstrative acts’ in 
behalf of Rome. 

Moreover, the influence of the ‘ movement’ extends far beyond 
the number of those who are its professed adherents. 

One chief element of its strength from the very first has been 
its literature, which has exerted and is exerting still a powerful 
influence on the clerical thought of the country. Considering the 
brief period within which most of it was produced, it is singu- 
larly rich. The Evangelical clergy have produced nothing 
comparable to it. For liturgical learning ‘and for everything 
affecting the history of the English Church, men turn instinc- 
tively to Anglo-Catholic writers. Their devotional manuals are 
innumerable, and many of them have a great fascination, 
especially for people who have a natural tendency to an imagi- 
native and mystical piety. ‘The Christian Year’ founded a 
new school of poetry. In some of the highest qualities of 
preaching, the sermons of John Henry Newman have no rivals 
in this century; even the cumbrous style of Dr. Pusey has not 
been able to destroy the spell of his intense spirituality; and 
the sermons of Archdeacon Manning, though in our judgment 
greatly over-rated, have a dangerous beauty. The Anglo- 
Catholic clergy have not been less laborious and faithful than 
their Evangelical brethren in parochial work, but have not 
neglected the culture of that theological scholarship in which 
the Evangelicals have been so weak. The two great parties have 
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shown equal earnestness in preaching the Gospel, according to their 
own conceptions of it, to the poor; but, in recent years, only one of 
them has succeeded in commanding the attention and respect of 
the thoughtful and cultivated. Gradually, we believe, the Evan- 
gelical clergy themselves have begun to yield to the influence 
of their rivals; and as the growing troubles of the English 
Church compel all who hold fast the cardinal truths of the 
Christian revelation to unite more closely together to resist the 
common foe, that influence will be felt more powerfully. 

In 1840 John Henry Newman wrote to a friend, ‘I do not 
‘think that we have yet made fair trial how much the English 
‘Church will bear. I know it isa hazardous experiment—like 
‘proving cannon. Yet we must not take it for granted that the 
‘metal will burst in the operation.’ * 

Nor has it burst. The alarm of the country has subsided ; 
public controversy has ceased ; but not because the principles of 

33 have been extinguished. Dr. Pusey was suspended for a 
time from preaching; Tract XC. was condemned by the Heb- 
domadal Board; bishops, English and Irish, ‘ charged’ against 
the Oxford theologians ; but Anglo-Catholicism was not crushed, 
nor were such means likely to crush it. Lord Palmerston 
created a succession of Evangelical bishops, and it was thought 
that the English Church was becoming more evangelical than 
ever; but a theological party can live and prosper without 
bishops, without even deans and prebendaries; nor can these 
ecclesiastical triumphs arrest the progress of interior decay. 
Evangelicalism has culminated, and seems declining rapidly. 
The main body of the National clergy, before many years are 
over, seems likely to be divided between the adherents of Dr. 
Pusey on the one hand, and of Dean Stanley and Professor 
Jowett on the other. 

We may believe that many of the interpretations of the Articles 
in Tract XC. are indefensible ; but Dr. Pusey, in 1841, felt ‘no 
‘doubt, carefully and conscientiously examining both editions 
‘of the Tract, that the meaning in which our friend would have 
‘them (i.e. the Articles) construed, in conformity and subordina- 
‘tion to the teaching of the Church Catholic, is not only an admis- 
‘sible, but the most legitimate, interpretation of them;’t and only 
three months ago, he republished the Tract with a preface, in 
which he declared, ‘I believe that Tract XC. did a great work in 
‘clearing the Articles from the glosses which, like barnacles, had 
‘encrusted round them. I believe that that work will never be 
‘undone while the Articles shall last. Men will gloss them as 
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‘they did before, according to their preconceived opinions, or as 
‘guided by the Puritan system of belief ; but they cannot do so 
‘undisputed.’ (P. xxviii.) 

In the same pamphlet is published a letter by Mr. Keble to 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, privately printed in ’41, in which he 
declares himself ‘responsible, as far as any one besides the 
‘actual writer can be, for the Tract . . . ; having seen it in 
‘proof, and strongly recommended its publication.’ Nor is the 
responsibility now disclaimed, or the approbation retracted. 
All that can be said against the principles and results of the 
Anglo-Catholic method of interpreting the Articles, was said 
more than twenty years ago. Historical learning, verbal criti- 
cism, grave theological argument, indignant denunciation, irony, 
sarcasm, were all tried. Heavy treatises, review articles spark- 
ling with wit and fun, dashing leaders in secular newspapers, 
innumerable letters in the columns of nearly every religious 
journal in the kingdom; sermons, lectures, speeches, episcopal 
charges,—all were directed against John Henry Newman’s 
famous Tract. Numbering, itself, less than ninety octavo pages, 
what has been written against it would fill ninety thick octavo 
volumes. But its original apologists, men like Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Keble, are still unmoved. The great mass of their followers 
remain unmoved too. 

The theory by which the Anglo-Catholics justify their posi- 
tion is ingenious and plausible. We are reminded that the 
Church of Christ in England was not founded in the sixteenth 
century. It dates back to the old Saxon and Roman times: Augus- 
tine and Anselm are still to be counted in the line of its bishops. 
Gross abuses, needing severe remedies, corrupted and enfeebled 
all Christendom during the latter half of the Middle Ages; and 
though it may be matter of doubt whether the Reformation was 
in all respects what its name imports, or whether it was brought 
about in general by motives of sincere repentance, yet it must 
be allowed that it was a call to repentance on the part of God— 
a call to the Church to return to her first love and repent, and 
that it was on the part of man a profession of repentance.* 
But the Reformers, in their resentment against the popular 
errors which surrounded them, imperilled the Divine truths with 
which these errors had become entangled. Nevertheless, a 
wisdom higher than their own restrained their hands. What- 
ever their private opinions may have been, whatever their 
intentions, they did not destroy the Catholic character of the 
English Church. Though, perhaps, they meant it not, its 
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Prayer-book and Formularies have preserved many things 
which Protestantism would have cast out. The ancient 
traditions of the Church of Christ in England, though im- 
paired, were not destroyed. When the English Parliament 
declared that the first Service-book of Edward VI. had been 
drawn up ‘by the aid of the Holy Ghost, with mutual 
‘agreement,’ they ‘ prophesied, though, in so doing, they, like 
‘ Caiaphas of old, knew not the full meaning of their words.’* 
The Episcopal polity was preserved, and the Succession, and the 
Sacraments. ‘ When our thoughts revert to earlier and better 
‘times, we shall, of course, be filled with some sad reflections at 
‘the melancholy contrast, looking upon the later Church as “ the 
‘second temple,” and, in the words of the holy Herbert, 
‘“ deserving tears.” ’+ But the essential elements of Catholicism 
are still with us; and the reverence for Scripture and antiquity 
which the English Church encourages, justifies a true Anglican 
in retaining or restoring every primitive doctrine and practice 
not explicitly condemned. And ‘ while our Prayer-book is ac- 
‘knowledged on all hands to be of Catholic origin, our Articles 
‘also, the offspring of an uncatholic age, are, through God’s 
‘ good providence, to say the least, not uncatholic, and may be 
‘subscribed by those who aim to be catholic in heart and 
‘ doctrine.’ 

If any of the Anglo-Catholic clergy feel, like Mr. Ward, that 
their ‘ catholic’ convictions and practices can only be sheltered 
by taking some of the Articles in a ‘non-natural’ sense, the 
recent change in the law of subscription is likely to set them at 
rest. A new latitude is allowed. Whoever else may fail to 
find relief in being permitted to profess to believe in ‘ the 
‘ doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland,’ instead 
of having to declare an unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
everything in the Book of Common Prayer and the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the change isa clear gain to High Anglicans. The 
adherents of Dr. Colenso and Dr. Williams must still read, during 
Divine service, what they think to be the incredible story of the 
Exodus and the impossible myth of the prophet Jonah. ‘The Evan- 
gelical revisionists must still baptize children and bury the dead 
according to the forms they have so vigorously criticised. The 
relief, if any, to these two parties is infinitesimally small ; or, if to 
either of them it is important, the Broad Churchmen have the 
advantage. But tothe Anglicans there is a real remission of an 
unwelcome pressure. What they heartily love is retained. 
The Prayer-book is untouched ; not a single trace of the pre- 


- * Tract LXXXVL., p. 3. + Ibid., p. 5. 
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Reformation services has been removed; not a single ambiguity 
—inserted originally with the hope of retaining the whole 
nation, Papists as well as Protestants, in the national commu- 
nion—has been cancelled, or re-shaped to express a determinate 
and adverse sense. But they are released from the stringency 
of their subjection to the Articles. Tom Moore’s old exposition 
of Subscription requires modification ; it must now read,— 


‘ At present by signing you pledge yourself merely 
In a general way, to believe all sincerely.’ 


To the laymen of the English Church, to the English nation 
at large, the growing strength of Tractarianism is a subject 
requiring very serious consideration. Nonconformists have under- 
estimated its gravity. Whether a fair case can be made out for 
the honesty of holding some of the opinions characteristic of the 
party, while remaining in the National Establishment, is, for 
most of us, a subordinate question. The Anglo-Catholics them- 
selves—many of them men of large theological and historical 
learning, men of keen intellect and unimpeachable personal 
integrity—believe in the tenableness of their position. They 
can appeal to a long line of English theologians and bishops 
in justification of their opinions. They did not invent the 
doctrines we object to, but found them scattered through the 
writings of their predecessors, and, as they think, in the 
Anglican Formularies themselves. They arein the Church, and 
are not likely to leave it. For ourselves, we cordially recognise 
the high and noble religious qualities which have been from the 
first the true life of the movement. In a restless, superficial, and 
worldly age, they have recalled the deeper devotion of the 
saints of former times. They have produced not only laborious 
scholars, but a vast number of zealous parish priests. They 
have built churches, established schools, and striven earnestly 
to rescue the outcasts of our modern civilization from wretched- 
ness and sin. Hanging on the skirts of the party, there is a 
‘mixed multitude,’ like that which went up with the elect 
nation out of Egypt; men who are strangers to the true genius 
of the cause to which they have committed themselves, and 
are incapable of understanding the higher teaching of their own 
leaders—men who cadre more for decorated altar-cloths and 
lighted candles, symbolic vestments, and picturesque prostrations, 
priestly mystery and the wondering admiration of silly women, 
than for the traditions of ancient saintliness, and the dreams of 
a united Christendom, which thrill and awe the souls of their 
chiefs. Judged by this effeminate and ignoble crowd, the 
Anglo-Catholic party would deserve only contempt ; judged by 
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the higher and loftier spirits, from whose fervour and energy it 
sprung, it claims far different treatment. 

But whatever our estimate of the personal excellence of many 
of the members of the party, and whatever of precious and 
neglected truth there may be in their books and sermons, we 
believe that the triumph of the Tractarian movement would 
have a disastrous effect on the religious faith and life of the 
country. That its spirit is extending among the clergy, and 
that many of the laity of the Established Church are gradually 
coming to sympathise with their religious teachers, we hold to 
be incontestable. Not yet, however, have the great mass of the 
people been at all affected. Architectural restoration and the 
development of ritualism have a charm for tens of thousands of 

ood men and women who are at present far enough away from 
the theological position assumed by Dr. Pusey and his ilove, 
They have read their Bibles too intelligently, not to shrink from 
the Romish doctrine of Justification. hey listen to the 
Baptismal Service, but do not believe that their children are 
really regenerated by the Holy Ghost, when the water falls from 
the hand of the priest, and his fingers make the sign of the 
cross, They acknowledge two Sacraments, and only two. They 
regard with abhorrence the dogma of Transubstantiation, and 
have no vivid faith in the “Real Presence.” Priestly absolution 

ives them no rest. They have no reverence for ‘ Councils.” 
len use has caused them to regard their Prayer-book as almost 
inspired, but they hold firmly that Holy Scripture is the supreme 
rule of faith and practice. 

How long the traditional Protestantism of the nation will 
last depends, under God, upon the resources, the fidelity, and the 
earnestness of those Christian ministers who are free to appeal 
directly to the teaching of Christ and His Apostles. The Evan- 

lical clergy, with the Baptismal Service on their lips, can do 
little to destroy a superstitious belief in Sacramental Grace. 
While they use the Catechism and the Communion Service, they 
are always open to the assaults of their .brethren who invest 
the elements of the Eucharist with a mystical and preternatural 
character. But we are not without hope. During the last 
twenty years, the leaders of the Wesleyan community have 
been trying hard, and not without success, to develop a Bo 
ministry ; and already a scholarship is beginning to appear among 
their younger men, which will be invaluable in impending 
controversies. Among the two sections of Congregationalists, 
there has been of late a great revival of interest in the history 
of the Church and of theological doctrine. In exegesis, which 
is the chief strength of our younger ministers, Tractarianism 
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has always been weak, and must always remain so. We trust 
that the zeal of those excellent men among us who are so 
eager for the evangelization of the poor, will not discourage or 
check the progress of our theological scholarship. There are 
times when learning is not less essential to the Church -than a 
rough, vigorous eloquence, and when quiet, studious pastors can 
render greater and more lasting service to the kingdom of Christ 
than fervid evangelists. 

Yet it is in the frank, uncompromising preaching of the 
Gospel, that our chief strength lies. The spiritual instincts of 
Christian hearts, except in rare cases, will be the best protection 
of our people, both against Anglicanism and Rome. A living 
faith in the perpetual union between our Lord Jesus Christ and 
every devout soul, will destroy the fiction of His presence in the 
Eucharistic elements, and will reveal the existence of a grander, 
a nobler, and a more Catholic Unity than that which is founded 
on the theory of the Sacraments, and of the Apostolical 
Succession. The signs and proofs of God’s mighty power, 
accompanying our evangelistic work, will be an answer to the 
exclusive claims both of the Roman and Anglican priesthood. 
A profounder and more devout recognition of the functions 
of the Holy Ghost as ‘the Spirit of wisdom and revelation,’ 
abiding with all who believe, through all ages, in every country 
and in every communion, will render unnecessary the dream of 
an infallible Church and of an inspired Pontiff. No wealth of 
learning, no controversial skill will save us, without an intense 
religious life; with it, through whatever temporary reverses and 
disasters we may have to pass, the future triumph of the truth 
committed to our trust is absolutely secure. 

The resolute vindication and defence of our own ecclesiastical 
and theological position is not inconsistent with the most 
generous charity. We are not Separatists. We, too, believe 
in the ‘ Unity of Christendom,’ though we should regard the 
union of the | Sete Greek, and Anglican Churches in one vast 
confederation, as one of the heavest calamities which could afflict 
the human race. It may be true that in these days Christendom is 
‘deeply penetrated by a sorrowful sense of weakness and isolation, 
‘a yearning, perhaps half unconscious, for closer sympathy and 
‘love ;’* but the irrepressible impulses of the Christian heart 
are not destined to be satisfied by the creation of a visible 
spiritual empire, whose power would be fatal to the freedom 
and energy 9f the intellectual and moral life of mankind. The 
ecclesiastical imperialism of the Middle Ages was the natural 


* «Sermons on the Reunion of Christendom,’ First Series, p. 82. 
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refuge of Christian Europe in the times of chaos which followed 
the fall of ancient Rome ; but it can never be restored. 
Already the gorgeous fancy is fading away. The Eastern 
Patriarchs seem tardy in reciprocating the fervent professions 
of affection and veneration which have been renewed again and 
again, during the last twenty years, by some eminent Anglicans. 
Their instincts tell them that, after eight centuries of isolation, 
the Greek Church cannot be brought into living relation with 
the keen and restless spirit of Western Europe, without the 
risk of perilous interior revolutions, the final issue of which no 
sagacity could forecast. Rome holds herself proudly aloof. 
The supreme judicial authority of the Roman Church warns the 
faithful against having anything to do with a movement which 
recognises Photianism and Anglicanism as two forms of one true 
Faith, in which the same means of pleasing God are afforded 
as in the Catholic Church; and declares that to acknowledge 
this is to confess a grievous error which may be perilous to 
the souls of men. The reunion of Christendom Cardinal 
Patrizi would rejoice to witness, but he maintains that reunion 
is impossible without the confession that the Lord Jesus Christ 
has constituted the Successor of St. Peter the visible head of 
the Church and its supreme earthly governor; and that Rome 
alone hasa right to claim the august prerogatives of Catholicity : 
‘Ecclesia sancta, Ecclesia una, Ecclesia vera, Ecclesia Catholica, 
‘que Catholica nominatur non solum a suis, verum etiam 
‘ab omnibus inimicis, sicque ipsum Catholice nomen sola 
‘obtinuit.’* Asto the Anglican Establishment, the Crown and 
Parliament which created her, endowed her, and have always 
governed her, which gave her the Articles in which she confesses 
her Faith, and the Prayers in which she worships God, will 
never consent to any project which would impair her absolute 
independence. She must cease to be the Church of England 
before reunion with either the Greek or Latin Church is possible. 
Must the ‘ Unity of Christendom’ remain a fair but remote 
and unsubstantial dream? By no means. It exists already. 
It has not to be created, but only to be recognised. Like the 
unity of the human race, it is independent of all outward and 
merely mechanical bonds. Nations have their separate govern- 
ments, separate laws, separate customs, separate languages ; 
they are envious of each other’s glory; they engage in bloody 
and destructive wars: but the human race is rr pea Visible 
churches have their separate polities—Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational—their separate creeds, their separate forms of 


* Cardinal Patrizi’s Letter to certain Anglican Clergymen, Manning’s 
‘ Pastoral,’ p. 110. 
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worship; they wage bitter controversies; they launch mutual 
curses and excommunications; they deny to each other the 
Christian name: but the Unity of the Church is not imperilled 
by the errors, the follies, or the sins of men. All who are 
regenerated by the Holy Ghost are of one spirit, even as all 
nations are of ‘ one blood ;’ and all who are one with Christ are 
one with each other. 

If it be urged that, according to our Lord’s great intercessory 
Prayer, the unity of the Church should reveal itself to the 
world and compel the admiration of all mankind,—we reply that 
it is impossible that so great a fact should remain without 
visible expression. It has been revealed from the beginning ; it 
is revealed still. The Divine life, which unites, in mystical and 
immortal fellowship, men of different ages, of different countries, 
of different forms of civilization,—Asiatics and Europeans, 
kings and peasants, monks and courtiers, statesmen, scholars, 
and slaves,—is too wonderful and too mighty a force to be 
hidden. But, spiritual in its very essence, the signs by which it 
is manifested must belong to the spiritual order. It must be 
revealed from within ; and the assumption that the Unity of the 
Church can only be demonstrated by a uniform organization 
imposed from without is radically false. 

The very divisions of Christendom, however sinful in their 
origin and development, have rendered more conspicuous that 
Spiritual Unity which eighteen centuries of intestine conflict 
have not been able to destroy. At Rome, at Geneva, at Constan- 
tinople, at Canterbury, those who bear the name of Christ, 
worship One God and Father of all, and confess that Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of mankind. The Liturgies of every 
church, and the free prayers which express the devout thought 
and spiritual activity of those communions which reject the aid 
of former generations of saints in their approach to God, confess 
the same sins, appeal to the same mercy, plead the same sacrifice, 
invoke the baptism of the same Spirit, acknowledge the same 
Divine perfections. There is the same penitence in all, the 
same gratitude, the same joy, the same reverence, the same hope 
of immortal rest in God. ' 

The interior life, though infinitely varied, is essentially 
identical in every century, and in connection with every Chris- 
tian creed. The ‘Holy Living and Dying’ of Jeremy Taylor, 
the ‘De Imitatione’ of 4 Kempis, the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ of 
Ignatius, Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and Progress,’ James’s ‘ Anxious 
Inquirer,’ are more alike than different. 

That the ethics of every Church which claims to be Christian 
are in striking contrast to the ethics of every form of Paganism 
needs no proof or illustration; and the moral life of all who 
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love Christ, all the world over, is strong with the same virtues and 
beautiful with the same supernatural graces. 

Even the creed of Christendom, in its great outlines, is every- 
where the same. The Unity of God, the Trinity, the Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost, 
Judgment to come, the everlasting glory of the righteous and 
the dreadful doom of the impenitent,—these are everywhere 
confessed. Grave theological differences give emphasis to truth 
which is held by all in common. Rome requires us to adore a 
mysterious presence of the Lord Jesus in the consecrated Bread 
and Wine ; we charge her with maintaining a dangerous error : 
but we unite with Rome in acknowledging that the body of 
Christ was broken and His blood shed for the sins of the world. 
Anglicanism declares that all baptized children are spiritually 
regenerate ; we repudiate the dogma as a mischievous super- 
stition, though it be qualified by the addition that Baptismal 
Grace may be stifled or even destroyed: but we unite with 
Anglicanism in confessing that man cannot live unto God unless 
he be born again of the Holy Ghost. 

But to elicit the harmonies and resolve the discords of theolo- 
gical confessions, lies beyond our present purpose. All we care 
to affirm is, that in worship, in morals, in the characteristics of 
the spiritual life, and even in the great outlines of its creed, 
the Church is already visibly One. Let the power of the 
interior Spirit be trusted to prevent all schism in Christ’s 
mystical Body, let all external restraints be loosened,—and the 
Unity of the Church will be revealed still more clearly. It is 
the presence of God in human souls, which has to be manifested. 
Simplicity and freedom will best promote its manifestation. 
Vast ecclesiastical organisations bring human passion and folly 
into play, provoke strife instead of promoting charity, conceal 
and repress the divine life they are intended to manifest and 
cherish. 

This is the theory of Congregationalism; and although it is 
our calamity to have lived a life of almost incessant conflict— 
conflict forced upon us by what we conscientiously believe to be 
the theological errors and pernicious ecclesiastical arrangements 
of surrounding churches—there are among us a vast number of 
spiritual and thoughtful men who, while immoveably faithful to 
their own convictions, recognise, with devout joy and thanks- 
giving, the proofs of the Divine presence in every Christian 
communion, and long for the day when the Holy Catholic 
Church—the City of God on earth, the Temple of the Hol 
Ghost—shall be agitated no longer by human strife, but sha 
be a peaceful home in which the weary and the sinful of all 
nations shall find purity and rest. 
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Art. II.—(1.) The Poetical Works of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
New York: Redfield. 1860. 
(2.) The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. With a Memoir, by 
the Rev. Derwent CoLermpce. London: Moxon. 1864. 
(3.) London Lyrics. By Freperick Locker. London: Pickering. 
(4.) A Selection from the Works of Frederick Locker. With Illustra- 
tions by Ricnarp Doyie. London: Moxon. 


(5.) The Times, the Telegraph, and other Poems. By J. Goprrey 
Saxe. London: Beeton. 


(6.) Ballads. By W. M. Tuacxeray. London: Bradbury and 
Evans. 

(7.) Translations. By Lord Lytrentton and the Right Hon. 
W. E. Guapstone. London: Quaritch, 

(8.) Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. September, 1819, and 
July, 1821. 

(9.) The Etonian, London: Colburn; Charles Knight. Fourth 
Edition. 1824. 

(10.) The Owl. London: Onwhyn. 


BerweEENn the death of Winthrop Mackworth Praed and the 
publication of his works, there has been the interval of a quarter 
of acentury. Now, although the highest and simplest poetry 
is always the same, poetry in its lower forms is liable to the 
fluctuations of fashion, and the musical iambics of the Laureate 
differ as widely from Scott’s ballad measure and Byron’s octave 
rhyme, as the ample crinoline of our daughters from the close- 
clinging drapery of our mothers in their maidenhood. It is 
easy to believe that such expressions as 


‘ Now lies the Earth all Danaé to the stars. , ,; 
or, 


‘O’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud...’ 


may, a few decades hence, be as distasteful to the public as the 
conceits of Donne and Cowley are to modern readers; but 
the severe simplicity of Wordsworth sets him above the caprices 
of literary fashion. The greatness of the one poet lies in the 
thought, of the other in the garb of the thought; and the 
sculptor who chisels a nymph in marble of Paros works for a more 
durable renown than the artiste who drapes for a drawing-room 
the belle of the season. If, when Praed’s poems were at length 
collected, the public taste had found them flat and insipid, it 
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would not have been surprising. The very effervescence of aris- 
tocratic society—the light foam of the world’s champagne— 
furnished the material of his airy verse: and where are the 
beauties whom he sang and the minor politicians whom he ridi- 
culed thirty years ago? But we find that Praed’s best poems 
are as readable as ever; that their aroma has not perished ; 
that they would delight usif written to-day. This proves them 
to contain some quality not to be found in ordinary vers de société. 
Among 


‘The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,’ 


how few there are whose verses are worth reading a year after 
they are written ! 

Now the theory has been started, we believe by Mr. Palgrave, 
that such writing as Praed’s is not poetry, but merely verse. 
This is based on a narrow misconception of the limits of poetry. 
Just in the same way the romanticist will maintain that Horace, 
Boileau, Pope, were not poets. Our reply is that mere verse, 
however elegant and graceful, lacks that subtle quality which 
gives permanence to poems like the ‘Rape of the Lock’ and 
the ‘Every-day Characters.’ That quality is essentially poetic. 
To understand its power, nothing is necessary except to com- 
pare Praed with his imitators,—especially the Americans. 

We prefer, however, at this point, to compare him with 
Thackeray. Of that great humorist Mr. Hannay has felici- 
tously remarked, that ‘inside his fine sagacious common-sense 
‘understanding there was, so to speak, a pool of poetry,—like 
‘the impluvium in the hall of a Roman house, which gave an 
‘air of coolness and freshness and nature to the solid marble 
‘columns and tesselated floor.’ Now this admirable comparison 
applies equally to Praed. Praed was a man of society and of 
politics—Thackeray was a man who engaged in literature as a 
serious profession—and each had within him a fountain of poetry, 
which at intervals came spontaneously to the surface. If the 
poetic genius of these two writers had not been balanced by an 
equal measure of other gifts, we might indeed have had more of 
their poetry, but it would not have been so well worth having. 
Lockhart is another writer of the same class—novelist, politi- 
cian, reviewer, yet at intervals a poet. It appears, as might a 
priori have been expected, that poetry is produced by two 
classes of men,—those who are poets and nothing else, those who 
are poets and very much else. It would be vain to expect from 
the second class the perfect work which the first should feel 
bound to produce; but as compensation we get a peculiar 
piquancy, a characteristic flavour, a raciness vid loftier poetry 
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could not possess. In Wordsworth, the poet is greater than the 
man: in Praed, the man is greater than the poet. As we read 
the great ode on the intimations of immortality, or some of the 
nobler sonnets, or the song that was sung at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle, the personality of their author fades from 
the vision even of those who have seen the Patriarch of Poesy 
by the haunted marge of Rydal Mere: the immortal words 
sound like the utterance of some mysticoracle. But you cannot 
read a line of Praed without recalling the keen thoughtful face 
and clear bright eye of the young politician, the pride of Eton 
and Trinity, the brilliant barrister and debater and journalist, 
the man whose capacity obtained for him the spontaneous confi- 
dence of Wellington and Peel. It is an unintelligent mistake 
to assert that ‘ Praed, like Canning, was tempted from poetry 
by law and the House of Commons.’ Such men cannot be 
professional poets. The temptation was all the other way. 
Praed was now and then tempted from law and the House of 
Commons to a brief indulgence in poetry. 

His biographer, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, has misappre- 
hended this. The memoir of Praed’s life is too much concerned 
with the literary aspect of his character. Brief as, through ill 
health, was his political career, it was both brilliant and impor- 
tant ; and there is a want of architectonic in presenting, merely 
as a poet,a man who was also a politician and publicist, and 
whom his opponent, Earl Russell, designated a ‘rising states- 
man.’ It should be remembered that the poetic genius— 


‘The vision and the faculty divine ’"— 


has a double function. The mere production of poetry is, 
except in its supreme exercise by Homer, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and the like, of less actual value to the 
world than the influence of the poetic powers on other pursuits. 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton was wont to say, ‘I live by 
mathematics, but I ama poet.’ The writer who showed that, 
as geometry is the science of pure space, so algebra is the science 
of pure time, assuredly was a poet. Now Praed, to take a single 
example, applied to politics the poetic faculty when he proposed, 
during the Reform Bill debates, that where a county returned 
three members, each eléctor should have two votes only. He 
was the first to suggest this simple arrangement for giving a 
voice to a minority. We limit the poetic faculty by strictly 
associating it with mere rhythmical forms. Poetry may make, 
not only a statesman like Praed, or a mathematician like 
Hamilton, but also a great warrior or lawyer, or even a princely 
merchant. Mr. Coleridge’s memoir would have been more 
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satisfactory if he had apprehended Praed’s character in its 
integral form: and the ‘ Poems’ themselves would have given 
eater pleasure to the public if, rejecting a good deal of care- 
foes and juvenile verse which the writer himself would not have 
reprinted, the editor had inserted the most racy of the political 
uinades. These, however, are to be collected in a volume of 
their own by Sir George Young, and will probably be published 
in a month or two. 

‘Winthrop Mackworth Praed was born at Teignmouth, in 
Devon, in the year 1802. His father was a Serjeant-at-Law 
and Chairman of the Audit Board. The family name was ori- 
ginally Mackworth: the poet’s mother was a Winthrop, dis- 
tantly connected with the race of that name that’ has become 
patrician in America. He went in his twelfth year to Eton, 
where he became renowned. He was, in fact, the model Etonian 
—not an athlete, being of delicate constitution, but very skilful 
as a fives-player—marvellously facile in the production of ele- 
gant verse, Greek, Latin, and English—a graceful scholar anda 
thorough gentleman. The great school has improved, morally 
and intellectually, during the past half-century, and there are 
possibilities of farther improvement; but for the culture of 
the pure aristocrat, as known to us in pre-scientific ante- Liberal 
times, no establishment could rival the College of Eton. George 
Canning once remarked at a dinner of old Etonians, ‘that 
‘whatever might be the success in after life, whatever gratifi- 
‘cation of ambition might be realized, whatever triumphs might 
‘be achieved, no one is ever so great a man again as when he was 
‘a Sixth-form boyat Eton.’ Praed must have thoroughly enjoyed 
this brilliant boyhood. He achieved unusual renown. He was 
the projector of the ‘ Etonian,’ the most famous school magazine 
ever published. He founded the Boys’ Library, of which his 
biographer aptly remarks that, ‘If Eton has no longer to lament 
‘the injury done within her walls to the organization of a Shelley 
‘and a Sydney Walker, she owes it in great measure to the 
‘public library founded by Praed.’ This shows the peculiar 
bent of Praed’s character, in which poetry was merely an ele- 
ment: even at Eton he was the public man in embryo, and 
added to the school a collateral institution whose permanent 
value is immense. 

He went up to Cambridge in 1821, and his College course was 
as brilliant as his school career. Prizes for Greek odes and 
epigrams, for Latin declamation, for English verse, were won 
with singular ease. At the Union he distinguished himself as 
a debater, and was regularly pitted against Macaulay: and it is 
curious that the two young orators each maintained exactly 
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opposite opinions to those which war! op in their public 
life. At Cambridge Praed was the Whig, Macaulay the Tory. 
The two, with some other men of almost equal distinction, were 
associated as contributors to the ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ a peri- 
odical started by Mr. Charles Knight. 

Praed was called to the bar in 1829, and returned to Parlia- 
ment as member for St. Germans in 1830. Of his political 
career this is not the place to speak. As we have seen, he held 
office under Peel, and would questionless have occupied a ve 
important position in the party to which he was attached. The 
University of Cambridge did honour to its illustrious alumnus 
by conferring upon him the office of Deputy High Steward. 
But his career was cut short at its very commencement : he died 
at the early age of thirty-seven, just when a man begins to feel 
his manhood and rejoice in the work which lies ready to his 
hand. The beautiful verses to his wife, which we are about to 
quote, were written a week before his death,— 


‘ Dearest, I did not dream, four years ago, 
When through your veil I saw your bright tear shine, 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low, 
And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
That in so brief—so very brief a space, 
He, who in love both clouds and cheers our life, 
Would lay on you, so full of light, joy, grace, 

The darker, sadder duties of the wife,— 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil, and constant care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 
The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 
The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 


‘ Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 
Though with more gladsome beams it might have shone : 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these dim eyes, 
In sickness, as in health,—bless you, My Own!’ 


As Praed published nothing collectively, but merely wrote 
for albums and annuals, magazines and newspapers, there has 
been some difficulty in making this tardy edition of his poems 
accurate and complete. American readers seem to have been 
attracted to Praed by his connection with the Winthrop family. 
Several editions of his works have appeared across the Atlantic : 
the most recent, edited by Mr. Whitmore, contains much that 
Praed did not write. Fitzgerald, a magazinist of the same 
period, was an admirable imitator of Praed’s style, and has more 
than once imposed upon Mr. Whitmore. 

Praed’s tales in verse—such as ‘ Lillian,’ ‘The Troubadour, 
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‘The Red Fisherman’—are not his best productions. The fatal 
facility of octosyllabic verse was too much for him. He is most 
felicitous when restrained by definite rules, fettered by a regular 
rhythm. His ‘Every-day Characters’ are his choicest poems. 
In ‘The Vicar’ he gives us a perfect photograph of the old- 
fashioned country parson, orthodox, pedantic, book-loving, hos- 
pitable, of the school to which Coleridge’s father belonged. 
Nothing could be more quaintly humorous than the touch about 
the quality of his sermons— 


‘For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them.’ 


It is a playful portrait, tinged with tenderness—doubtless a 
veritable reminiscence of youth. In time to come the poet 
imagines the good old vicar succeeded by one of those ‘snowy- 
banded dilettante delicate-handed priests’ whom the Laureate 
loves not. 
‘Sit in the Vicar’s seat : you'll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian, 
Whose hand is white, whose tone is clear, 
Whose phrase is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid !—look down, 
And construe on the slab before you, 
Hic jacet GuLIELMUS Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauru.”’ 


In all Praed’s portraits of character we observe a refined 
humour, a delicate irony, and subdued pathos. His touch is 


very light. Wordsworth’s portraits—Matthew the village school- 
master, 


‘ As blithe a man as you could see 
On a spring holiday,’ 


though deep in his heart dwells grief for his lovely little 


daughter, lost long ago—or that leech-gatherer amid the 
weary moors, 


‘ The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey hairs '— 


are pictures which move to tears with their calm pathos. But 
Wordsworth possesses no humour. Browning, on the other hand, 
also a great portrait painter among poets, has such superabund- 
ance of humour that he is sometimes forced into the grotesque. 
Take, for example, his ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ or Bishop Blougram : 
there is a sense of caricature prevalent throughout these 
marvellous descriptions. No two writers stand farther apart, in 
a sense of the humorous, than Wordsworth and Browning: its 
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absence in the one, its excess in the other, often produce results 
almost identical. In Praed there is always delicate and subtle 
humour, restrained by a perfection of esthetic. Nothing can 
be finer than the second of his ‘Every-day Characters’— 
Quince, the crusty old Devonshire bachelor, whose external 
aspect is rough, while his heart is sound and tender : 


‘ Welcome was he in hut and hall 
To maids and matrons, peers and peasants ; 
He won the sympathies of all 
By making puns and making presents, 
Though all the parish were at strife, 
He kept his counsel, and his carriage, 
And laughed, and loved a quiet life, 
And shrank from Chancery suits—and marriage.’ 
Again: 
‘ Asylums, hospitals, and schools, 
He used to swear, were made to cozen ; 
All who subscribed to them were fools,— 
And he subscribed to half a dozen : 
It was his doctrine, that the poor 
Were always able, never willing ; 
And so the beggar at his door 
Had first abuse, and then—a shilling.’ 


‘The Belle of the Ball-room’ is scarcely less felicitous : 


‘ Through sunny May, through sultry June, 

T loved her with a love eternal ; 

I spoke her praises to the moon, 
I wrote them to the Sunday Journal : 

My mother laughed ; I soon found out 
That ancient ladies have no feeling : 

My father frowned ; but how should gout 
See any happiness in kneeling ? 


‘She was the daughter of a Dean, 
Rich, fat, and rather apoplectic ; 
She had one brother, just thirteen, 
Whose colour was extremely hectic ; 
Her grandmother for many a year 
Had fed the parish with her bounty ; 
Her second éousin was a peer, 
And Lord Lieutenant of the county. 


‘ But titles, and the three per cents., 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh! what are they to love’s sensations ? 
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Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks — 
Such wealth, such honours, Cupid chooses ; 
He cares as little for the Stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the Muses. 


‘She sketched ; the vale, the wood, the beach, 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading : 

She botanized ; I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudoir fading : 

She warbled Handel ; it was grand ; 
She made the Catalani jealous : 

She touched the organ ; I could stand 

For hours and hours to blow the bellows.’ 


In the same easy antithetic strain goes on the poet to narrate 
the history of his wooing, and its ultimate result : 


‘We parted ; months and years rolled by ; 
We met again four summers after : 
Our parting was all sob and sigh ; 
Our meeting was all mirth and laughter : 
For in my heart's most secret cell 
There had been many other lodgers ; 
And she was not the ball-room’s Belle, 
But only—Mrs. Something Rogers !’ 


In the fourth of this charming gallery of miniatures, we are 
introduced to ‘My Partner,’—a lady who can talk of nothing 
save the weather. This conversational monotony becomes too 
much for the poet, who exclaims— 


‘I don't object to wealth or land; 
And she will have the giving 
Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands, and a living. 
She makes silk purses, broiders stools 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 
Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday-schools, 
And sits a horse divinely. 
But to be linked for life to her !— 
The desperate man who tried it 
Might marry a Barometer, 
And hang himself beside it !’ 


A ‘Portrait of a Lady’ furnishes the final inspiration ; and 
here we are reminded of Thackeray’s ‘ Piscator and Piscatrix,’ 
lines written to analbum print. There are differences, of course, 
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but the vein is the same, the theme not far unlike. Says 
Thackeray— 


‘ As on this pietured page I look, 

This pretty tale of line and hook, 

As though it were a novel-book 
Amuses and engages : 

I know them both, the boy and girl, 

She is the daughter of the Earl, 

The lad (that has his hair in curl) 
My lord the County’s page is.’ 

Again : 

loving pair! as thus I gaze 
Upon the girl who smiles always, 
The little hand that ever plays 

Upon the lover’s shoulder ; 
In looking at your pretty shapes 
A sort of envious wish escapes 
(Such as the Fox had for the Grapes) 
The Poet, your beholder.’ 


The first idea in this stanza was doubtless a reminiscence of 
the loftier poetry of Keats—the immortal ode addressed to that 
‘ still unravished bride of quietness,’ a Grecian urn. 


‘For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair,’ 


exclaims the earlier poet, gazing on the ‘Atticshape.’ And 
here we see the difference between the writer who is an 
absolute poet, without alloy of other tendencies, and the writer 
in whom the poetic faculty is an element only. Keats, looking 
at an old Greek urn, 


‘ With brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought,’ 


chose, to begin with, a purer theme than Praed’s portrait in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy, or than Thackeray’s pretty 
print of a youth and maiden fishing. And his lyric thought 
dwells in a serener atmosphere, above the reach of irony and 
humour, which belong to the stratum of Academy-portraits 
and annuals. The cloud-region wherein Praed and Thackeray 
delight is very beautiful, especially when the archer Apollo 
glorifies it with his sunshafts of poetry : but Keats soars higher, 
into the pure ether, above the Alpine pinnacles, above the 
eagle’s flight. Thither at present we may not strive to follow 
him: wherefore, returning earthward, let us lounge — the 
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rooms of the Royal Academy with Praed. Thus he addresses 
the pictured lady— 
‘You're very pretty !—all the world 
Are talking of your bright brow’s splendour, 
And of your locks, so softly curled, 
And of your hands, so white and slender ; 
Some think you’re blooming in Bengal ; 
Some say you're blowing in the City ; 
Some know youre nobody at all : 
I only feel—you’re very pretty.’ 


The final verse is rather hard upon the garrulity of young 
ladies, who loved to chatter in ’31 as they do in 66: 


‘I see they’ve brought you flowers to-day ; 
Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
But carelessly you turn away 
From all the pinks and all the roses ; 
Say, is that fond look sent in search 
Of one whose look as fondly answers ? 
And is he, fairest, in the Church ? 
Or is he—ain’t he—in the Lancers?... 


‘ Whate’er you are, at last adieu ! 

I think it is your bounden duty 

To let the rhymes I coin for you 
Be prized by all who prize your beauty. 

From you I seek nor gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear no cruel strictures ; 

I wish some girls that I could name 
Were half as silent as their pictures !’ 


One of Praed’s most characteristic poems is entitled ‘ School 
and Schoolfellows,’ and is full of pleasant Eton reminiscences. 
It has found numerous imitators : 


‘Where are my friends? I am alone ; 
No playmate shares my beaker : 
Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 
And some—before the Speaker ; 
And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo ; 
And some draw sword for Liberty ; 
And some draw pleas for John Doe. 


‘Tom Mill was used to blacken eyes 
Without the fear of Sessions ; 
Charles Medlar loathed false quantities 
As much as false professions : 
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Now Mill keeps order in the land, 
A magistrate pedantic ; 

And Medlar’s feet repose unscanned 
Beneath the wide Atlantic.’ 


Of another old schoolfellow he says— 


‘ And Ball, who was but poor at Greek, 
Is very rich at Canton.’ 


The penultimate verse is peculiarly characteristic : 


‘ For hours and hours I think and talk 
Of each remembered hobby ; 
T long to lounge on Poets’ Walk, 
To shiver in the lobby ; 
I wish that I could run away 
From House and Court and Levee, 
Where bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy.’ 


Had the poet heard Charles Lamb’s melancholy reflection, when 
looking at the Eton playing fields,—his expression of sorrow that 
so many of those fine young fellows must in time become mere 
frivolous members of Parliament ? 

Among the writers who have deliberately imitated the poem 
from which these quotations are made, is a Mr. J. Godfrey 
Saxe, whom some people style ‘the Praed of America.’ But, 
on our theory of such poetry as Praed’s, Mr. Saxe could by 
no means belong to the class, inasmuch as he is merely a literary 
man. The very essence of this style of verse is its spontaneous 
flow from a mind devoted to graver matters than verse-making. 
Most of Mr. Saxe’s productions are at the vulgar level of a 
comic song ; but he imitates sometimes ‘Tom Ingoldsby,’ some- 
times Praed, and invariably fails in his mimicry. We had 
intended an example; but the contrast of Praed’s grace and 
finish with Mr. Saxe’s pointless vulgarity, would really be too 
painful. Another imitator, whom it is a conscientious critic’s 
duty to reprimand, is Mr. Frederick Locker; who, in ‘ The 
Jester’s Moral,’ has not only borrowed Praed’s idea, but even 
his rhymed reference to Boodle’s Club. 

Now, as a very successful writer in Praed’s peculiar style, 
Mr. Locker would be wise to avoid Praed’s most characteristic 
topics. And he has generally adhered to such avoidance. Here 
and there he challenges comparison by using Praed’s favourite 
metre, and using it well. But he is certainly most successful 
when his rhythm is more his own. The poem, ‘To my Grand- 
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mother,’ suggested by a portrait of Romney’s, furnishes a case 
in point : 
‘ This relative of mine 
Was she seventy and nine 
When she died ? 
By the canvas may be seen 
How she looked at seventeen,— 
As a bride. 


‘ Beneath a summer tree 
As she sits, her reverie 
Has a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste,— 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm! 


‘Tn bridal coronet, 
Lace, ribbons, and coquette 
Falbala ; 
Were Romney’s limning true, 
What a lucky dog were you, 
Grandpapa ! 


‘ Her lips are sweet as love,— 
They are parting! Do they move? 
Are they dumb 1— 
Her eyes are blue, and beam 
Beseechingly, and seem 
To say, “Come!” 


‘What funny fancy slips 
From atween those cherry lips? 
Whisper me, 
Sweet deity, in paint, 
What canon says I mayn’t 
Marry thee ?” 


Could gay poetic whimsical caprice play pleasanter tricks than 
these in rhyme? Fulbala, though a feminine adornment, is, we 
believe, a masculine substantive: we are willing to forgive the 
false concord for its felicity. Praed has nothing more polished 
and elegant. Indeed, Mr. Locker’s poems show signs of haste 
even less frequently than Praed’s ; and, if they occasionally jar 
on the critical ear, it is only when he finds a pun too tempting 
to be resisted. Verse of this class should contain no puns. 


‘A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny-bone,’ 


is a saying which befits the professed jester, Tom Hood or 
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Mr. Punch, not the accomplished gentleman dallying with occa- 
sional verse. Only now and then does Mr. Locker commit a 
lapse of this kind. 

A couple of stanzas from ‘My Neighbour Rose’ will supply 
another excellent example of Mr. Locker at his best. At his 
worst—which we take to be in ‘The Legende of Sir Gyles 
Gyles’—no one shall hear of him from us. 


‘ At times I’ve envied, it is true, 

That joyous hero, twenty-two, 

Who sent bouquets and billets-douz, 
And wore a sabre. 

The rogue ! how tenderly he wound 

His arm round one who never frowned ; 

He loves you well. Now, is he bound 
To love my neighbour ? 


‘The bells are ringing. As is meet, 
White favours fascinate the street, 
Sweet faces greet me, rueful-sweet 

*Twixt tears and laughter : 
They crowd the door to see her go— 
The bliss of one brings many woe— 
Oh ! kiss the bride, and I will throw 
The old shoe after.’ 


There is in this poem something which reminds us of Charles 
Lamb—especially in his ‘ Hester.’ And here, probably, is the 
chief difference between Praed and his most prominent disciple. 
There is a touch of the Elia temper in Mr. Locker, softening 
that bitter-sweet which is the main flavour of Praed and 
Thackeray at their best. Those who look at the capital portrait 
of Praed prefixed to his works, read power in the wide and lofty 
brow, and melancholy in the large eye, and courage in the straight 
Greek nose, and the shrewdness which makes a man of affairs 
in the pointed chin. Mr. Locker might deem it an impertinence 
if we were in detail to criticise his physiognomy as presented by 
Millais in the last edition of his poems: but it assuredly indi- 
cates a kindlier and more sympathetic temperament than the 
portrait of Praed. Not that these qualities were absent from 
Praed’s character ; his generous conduct to his old schoolfellow, 
William Sydney Walker, amply proves the reverse: but that 
his intellectual tendencies were towards active life, towards the 
arena of politics and the gay intercourse of aristocratic society. 
We should not expect from Praed the pathetic irony of Mr. 
Locker’s stanzas on ‘ Beggars.’ He tells us how he Gough a 
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comb of one beggar, ‘ well on his way to Jack Ketch,’ and then 
met another, whom he refused with the reflection that 


‘The worst vice of all’s indiscriminate charity,’ 
and then remorsefully gave way to the conflicting reflection,— 


‘That always to harden one’s fiddlestrings thus, 
If it’s wholesome for beggars, is hurtful for us.’ 


Thereafter he visits the lady of his love, who gives him by way 
of pre-matrimonial cadeau a paper weight formed of a bronze 
lizard writhing. He remonstrates with her, observing that a 
living lizard must have been tortured, that the sculptor might 
produce so vivid a presentment. 


‘«“ Pooh, pooh,” says my lady (I ought to defend her, 
Her head is too giddy, her heart’s much too tender) 
“ Hopgarten protests they’ve no feeling—and so 
It was nothing but muscular movement, you know.” 


‘Thinks I—-when I’ve said aw revoir, and depart— 
(A comb in my pocket, a weight at my heart)— 
And when wretched mendicants writhe, we’ve a notion 
That begging is only a muscular motion.’ 


Thus playfully he touches a painful problem, in a spirit more 
akin to Charles Lamb’s than to Praed’s. 

Thackeray evidently recognised in Mr. Locker a faculty not 
unlike his own. In the days of his ‘Cornhill’ editorship, Mr. 
Locker was his favourite poet, and certain verses on ‘A Human 
Skull’ received from him kindly reference in ‘The Adventures 
of Philip.’ But Thackeray’s own poetic vein, though to be 
classified with Praed’s and with Mr. Locker’s, was certainly more 
various and versatile in its manifestations. We do not refer to 
his ‘ Ballads of Policeman X,’ and other contributions to Punch, 
in which ingeniously inaccurate spelling is the chief claim to 
humour. These things were far below his true level. Nor 
indeed are there, amid all his verse, more perhaps than half a 
dozen poems worthy of preservation; but this small number 
shows a wider range than either Praed or Mr. Locker possesses. 
‘The White Squall,’ ‘Peg of Limawaddy,’ ‘The Mahogany 
Tree,’ ‘ At the Church Gate,’ ‘The Age of Wisdom,’ differ as 
much in mood as in metre. That freer variety of metre itself 
indicates variety of essence. Sometimes there is almost the 
spontaneity which belongs to the pure lyrical poet. Take, as an 
example of this approach to the higher region, the last lines of 


‘The White Squall,’ containing a transition as charming as it 
_is abrupt. 
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‘ And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea, 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me.’ 

Now Praed and Mr. Locker, while they have produced much 
more verse than Thackeray, have adhered almost entirely to 
two or three rhythmical forms. If we compare the pure lyrist 
with the writer in whom poetry is but one element, we find that 
the former hasa metric form for every mood of his mind. The 
reason of this furnishes a clue to the essential difference between 
the two classes. The poets of whom Praed is a type sit down 
to write with a definite purpose, and begin by choosing a metre. 
The poets of whom Shelley and Heine are types, write under 
irresistible inspiration, and the thought forms the rhythm. 
Hence, notwithstanding Wordsworth’s disdain for ‘the accom- 
plishment of verse,’ the amount of that accomplishment pos- 
sessed by any writer is a good approximative test of his poetic 
power. Of course it is only approximate. If we judged 
Wordsworth himself by it, we should greatly under-estimate 
him: if we judged Mr. Swinburne by it, we should over- 
estimate him enormously. It is impossible to lay down rules 
for accuracy of judgment in such cases. The ear must learn for 
itself the ring of the true metal—must distinguish between 
the tour de force and the irrepressible burst of song. And the 
public taste, though for a time deceived, usually comes right 
after a while. Only schoolboys now admire the ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ and the morbid nonsense of ‘ Owen Meredith’ has long 
since been rightly appraised by most men. Mr. Tupper alone 
commands an inexplicable immortality. 

Lockhart has already been named as belonging to the Praed 
school. Many others might be enumerated: Luttrel, Frere, 
author of ‘ Whistlecraft’ and translator of Aristophanes, Mr. 
Cayley, author of ‘Sir Reginald Mohun,’ are of the same class. 
Lockhart, however, takes higher rank than most of these. 
There is nothing in Thackeray more humorously characteristic 
than Lockhart’s ‘ Captain Paton’s Lament,’ published in ‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ in 1819. A stanza or two of this will prove 
our statement— 

‘In dirty days he picked well 
His footsteps with his rattan, 
Oh you ne’er could see the least speck 
On the shoes of Captain Paton ; 
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aed And on entering the coffee-room 
About two, all men did know 
They would see him with his Cowrier 
In the middle of the row. 


Oh! we ne’er shall see the like of Captain Paton no mo! 


‘ Now and then upon a Sunday 
He invited me to dine, 

On a herring and a mutton-chop 
Which his maid dressed very fine ; 

There was also a little Malmsey, 
And a bottle of Bordeaux, 

Which between me and the Captain 
Passed nimbly to and fro. 


Oh! I ne’er shall take pot-luck with Captain Paton no mo! . 


‘ And when the candles were brought forth, 

And the night was fairly setting in, 

He would tell some fine old stories 
About Minden Field or Dettingen— 

How he fought with a French major, 
And despatched him at a blow, 

While his blood ran out like water 
On the soft grass below. 

Oh ! we ne’er shall hear the like of Captain Paton no mo!’ 


This is in precisely the vein of Praed’s ‘ Every-day Characters.’ 
But Lockhart in one poem soars higher than either Praed or 
Thackeray. This is his famous ballad entitled ‘ Napoleon,’ 
wherein one of the dead chieftain’s veterans is described coming 
forth from the room where lay the imperial corpse : 

‘Young Buonaparte’s battle-cry 
Perchance hath kindled his old cheek ; 
It is no shame that he should sigh— 
His heart is like to break. 


‘He hath been with him, young and old 
He climbed with him the Alpine snow ; 
He heard the cannon when they rolled 
Along the silver Po, 


‘ His soul was as a sword, to leap 
At his accustomed leader’s word : 
I love to see the old man weep— 
He knew no other lord. 


As if it were but yesternight, 
This man remembers dark Eylau 
His dreams are of the Eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago. 
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‘The memories of worser time 
Are all as shadows unto him ; 
Fresh stands the picture of his prime— 
The later trace is dim.’ 


In these brief stanzas we see proof that Lockhart, if he had 
not devoted himself to political literature, might have achieved 
a great name in poetry. And there was a weightier power of 
satire in him than in either Praed or Thackeray. When Praed’s 
pasquinades are published, it will probably be found that they 
are chiefly playful, like his well-known parody, ‘Sleep, Mr. 
Speaker ;’ that they are more like the gentle touches of a lady’s 
riding-whip than the fierce lashes of the scourge of satire. In 
the American edition of his poems there is an ‘ Epitaph on the 
late King of the Sandwich Islands,’ written on the death of 
George IV., which approaches more nearly to the satirical 
than anything else of Praed’s. Four lines, which have been 
frequently quoted as from this poem, do not appear in Mr. 
Whitmore’s text— 


‘A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s “ first gentleman,”’ 
And made the appellation hideous.’ 


When Sir George Young’s volume appears, there is reason to 
hope that the text of Praed’s poems will be finally settled. No 
wonder that certainty is impossible as to what was written by 
Greek and Reman authors, when there is so much doubt about 
the productions of a poet who died in 1839. 

There was a vast difference in character between the three 
men whose point of coincidence has been indicated. Lockhart 
was the manliest and most resolute. He was a very sound and 
healthy thinker, notwithstanding his Toryism. He had a 
passion for politics. He was a scholar of wide attainment, 
familiar with all Europe’s modern literature. He was one of 
the few men in whose editorial hands a review or a magazine 
becomes a power. It would, we think, be easy to show that all 
such men have possessed the poetic element. We may not 
speak of the living ; but Jeffery, Gifford, Wilson, unquestionably 
had it: and such of our readers as know anything of the mys- 
teries of contemporary periodical literature may easily find 
other examples. 

Thackeray mainly differed from Lockhart in the posses- 
sion of that ironic temperament which differentiates the by- 
stander from the actor. He looked on, and sadly smiled. 
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Every one remembers his verses in ‘The Chronicle of the 
Drum ’— 
‘ Your orthodox historian puts 
In foremost rank the soldier thus, 
The red-coat bully in his boots, 
That hides the march of men from us.... 


‘Go to! T hate him and his trade : 
Who bade us so to cringe and bend, 
And all God's peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ?’ 


And thus he writes of Napoleon— 


‘Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own ; 
And borrowed from his enemies 
Six feet of ground to lie upon.’ 


This rhymed commonplace, the worst probably that its author 
ever produced, shows a temperament exactly opposite to Lock- 
hart’s. Peace is better than war, we know, as calm weather is 
better than a thunderstorm ; but so long as the Lord of Armies 
ordains that war shall at intervals do its mighty work, the 
‘ orthodox historian’ dare not neglect the ‘red-coat bully.’ In 
truth, this passage of Thackeray’s is slightly maudlin, and shows 
incapacity to understand the majesty of national conflict. It is 
very sad to reflect on human blood shed like water, on orphaned 
dilaven and maidens pining for their lost lovers, on burning 
towns and the horrible outrage of conquest; yet there are 
words—as Marathon, Waterloo—which will always stir the 
hearts of men like the sound of a trumpet. But Thackeray had 
no political passion, and it was fortunate that his attempt to 
enter Parliament was defeated. Nor had he very much scholar- 
ship. He often expressed his regret that he had not been a 
student before he became an author. He was a spectator of the 
world, rather than an actor in it. A modern Ecclesiastes, he 
preached the vanity of life ; but, like his prototype, with a serious 
underlying purpose. ‘ Let us eat and drink,’ he would say, ‘and 
forget the folly of fools,’ and, with affected indifference, he would 
lightly exhibit, or contemptuously turn from it. But this was 
only the perfection of art,—the art that can both laugh and cry 
without a grimace. Beneath all this, there lay a vein of earnest 
feeling, in which deep and tender pathos was strongly blended 
with keen and delicate satire. No writer has more successfully 
penetrated into the secret places of human vanity, selfishness, 
and hypocrisy, and so pitilessly laid bare their pictures. 

His philosophy is not always deep, but it is always sensible. 
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Thoughtful sentences and sagacious apothegms are to be found 
on every page : a complete manual of social and moral philosophy 
might be culled from his writings. 
raed differed from both Lockhart and Thackeray. He was 
a professional politician. A Whig at the Union, he became a 
Tory in the House. He seems to have chosen a party very 
much as a map might choose a horse. Mr. Coleridge tells us 
that Praed’s ‘ political sentiments during his residence at Cam- 
‘ bridge had been of a Liberal character, and his associations, for 
‘some years after he left the University, had been with the 
. Liberal party. Thus, in the summer of the year 1829 we find 
‘him engaged as a member of Mr. Cavendish’s committee, the 
‘ Whig candidate for the representation of Cambridge; and so 
‘late as the autumn of the following year, he expressed in a 
‘letter to a friend a very lively satisfaction in Mr. Brougham’s 
‘election for Yorkshire. . . .~°. His appearance, therefore, 
‘shortly afterwards as a member of the Conservative party in 
‘the House of Commons, occasioned considerable surprise.’ 
Very natural, indeed, although his biographer assures us that 
the change was more apparent than real. In a letter to a 
friend, dated January, 1831, Praed says—‘I could not but 
‘ smile to think of the face you will make when you read in the 
‘Court Journal that I am to be introduced to political life by 
‘the Duke of Wellington, or in the Age that I am pledged 
‘to vote against the Whigs. There is as much truth in one as 
‘in the other; none in either.’ To this statement we give the 
fullest credit, for Praed was eminently truthful; but it is clear 
that his choice of a party was a very easy matter, and that 
there was not in his character that deep-seated instinct of par- 
tisanship which makes change of opinion impossible. He held 
his political creed with an airy lightness, and was not very much 
aver in the House than in the saloon. The career of Lord 
almerston seems to show that with such a temperament Praed 
might have attained great success. 

Bracd’s Union speeches were, indeed, absolutely democratic, 
so that there was reason for some surprise when he joined the 
Tory ranks. A slight encounter between him and Mr. Bulwer 
(now Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton) has given rise to the absurd 
report that a duel between the two must have occurred but for 
the interference of the Speaker. A writer in the Pali Mall 
Gazette, some time since, mentioned the incident, stating that 
Praed actually left the House to send the challenge, and that 
his opponent was prevented from following him. The simple 
truth is that Mr. Dabwer, merely in jest, referred to a Calves’ 
Head Club which was said to have been held at Cambridge, to 
commemorate Charles I.’s execution, and of which Praed was 
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a member. Praed’s reply was dignified. and temperate, and 
there was not any suggestion of a duel, nor even the 
slightest suspension of friendship between the two opponents. 
This we know on the highest authority ; and the misstatements 
which have been made on the subject may be taken as curious 
examples of the way in which Myth is developed. But, what- 
ever passages of arms may have occurred between the two 

oung politicians, both fresh from the Union, Sir Edward 
Lien has in his fine poem, ‘St. Stephen’s,’ shown that he 
could appreciate his opponent. After characterising Charles 
Buller, he writes :— 


‘More richly gifted, though to him denied 
Ev'n thine imperfect honours, Winthrop died ; 
Died—scarce a promise of his youth redeemed, 

- And never youth more bright in promise seemed. 
Granta beheld him with such loving eyes 
Lift the light lance that struck at every prize ;. 
What the last news !—the medal Praed has won ; 
What the last joke !—Praed’s epigram or pun ; 
And every week that club-room, famous then, 
Where striplings settled questions spoilt by men, 
When grand Macaulay sat triumphant down, 
Heard Praed’s reply, and longed to halve the crown.’ 


Again, Praed was no scholar, in the more profound sense of the 
word. He was an exquisite Etonian classic. He could write Latin 
and Greek verse which was ‘ the exact translation of the same 
‘style and diction which he wielded with hardly greater ease in 
‘his native language. The same sparkling antithesis, the same 
‘minute elaboration of fancy, whether employed in depicting 
‘natural or mental objects, and the same ever-present under- 
‘current of melancholy, are found in both. Of a certain kind 
‘of Greek, adapted to the curious production called at Cam- 
‘ bridge a Sapphic ode, and of a certain degree of Latin scholar- 
‘ship, competent to express all the ideas necessary to his verse, 
‘but not to sound the depths or exhaust the capacities of the 
‘language, he was master.’ But even in these trifles of the 
shallowest scholarship Praed was invariably poetical, and 
his epigrams have an unusual felicity. For example, in an 
epigram for 1824, on the theme ‘ Scribimus indoeti doctique,’ he 
makes Daphnis entreat Apollo for guidance as to how he may 
obtain renown amid the mighty multitude of scribblers. 

‘ “Quid valeat tanta Daphnin secernere turba ? 
Unde novo discat Daphnis honore frui ? 
Quid faciam ut propria decorem mea tempora lauru ? 
Dic mihi, quid faciam?” Dixit Apollo, “Tace!”’ 
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Mr. Gladstone as a Poet. 


Lockhart the enthusiastic partisan, Thackeray the ironic 
bystander, Praed the professional politician, possessed in 
common the poetic element. They are typical men. There 
need be no questions of comparative greatness. The Lockhart 
class enjoys life most thoroughly and acts most vigorously, 
being impelled by faith—the great giver of vigour and of 
power. The Thackeray class is, fortunately, the rarest—for- 
tunately, because only tolerable when the temperament is trans- 
figured by genius. Even then, not always tolerable : who has 
not felt a shudder of disgust in reading some of the ablest 
scenes in which Thackeray played Asmodeus? The Praed 
class is the surest of mundane success, being brilliant, polished, 
versatile, adaptable, devoid of that unpleasant quality which its 
owners call conviction and other people prejudice. If Praed 
had lived, he would have been among the most prosperous of 
modern politicians. Seven years older than Mr. Gladstone, he 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer became at the 
same time members of the first Peel Administration. It is in- 
tensely absurd to speculate on what might have been; but we 
may fairly suppose that a politician so brilliant and versatile as 
Praed would at this moment, had he lived, have been again a 
colleague of Mr. Gladstone’s. Palmerston would assuredly have 
attracted aman in many respects so like himself. Praed would 
probably have been Attorney-General. 

Our reference to Mr. Gladstone reminds us that he also is the 
possessor of a strong poetic element. Our own knowledge of 
his literary achievement is confined to his criticisms on Homer 
and his translations, but these suffice to show that the impulse 
is strong in him. His rendering of the first book of the Iliad 
has already received ample notice at our hands [British 
Quarterly, No. txxxu.]; but his most successful translation 
is of Manzoni’s fine ode on the death of Napoleon. He has 
caught the spirit of the Italian poet, and transferred it to 
English with marvellous felicity. A single stanza of this ode 
will show its beauty :— 


‘ How often, as the listless day 

In silence died away, 
He stood with lightning eye deprest, » 
And arms across his breast, 

And bygone years, in rushing train, 

Smote on his soul amain : 
The breezy tents he seemed to see, 
And the battering cannon’s course, 
And the flashing of the infantry, 

And the torrent of the horse, 
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And, obeyed as soon as heard, 
Th’ ecstatic word.’ 


We suspect Mr. Gladstone of considerable capacity for rers de 
société; but as we have not as yet caught him in a playful 
moment, can only suspect. The most serious and severe states- 
men have at intervals shown a poetic tendency. William Pitt 
wrote the last (and most humorous) stanza of that famous song 
in the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ about 
‘the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.’ 

Macaulay was never so felicitous as in some charming verses to 
a bride. There is of course nothing remarkable in the airy 
rhyme of Canning and Palmerston: it is precisely what might 
be expected of their facile temperament. When Canning, 
angry at an absurd comparison of a great statesman with a 
common-place politician, exclaimed— 

‘ Pitt is to Addington 

As London to Paddington ;’ 

when Palmerston parodied Moore in the exclamation— 


‘ There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Quarter Day !’ 


there was nothing unexpected about it. But the vein of poetic 
humour runs through the very hardest mental marble, and a 
collection of vers de société by eminent living statesmen would 
probably amaze the public by its variety and vigour. Could 
not the Ministry and Opposition for once combine to give the 
world such a volume? It might be styled ‘Rhymes of the 
Recess,’ and the Earl of Derby would make a capital editor for 
it. We should be especially anxious to see Earl Russell’s con- 
tributions. 

Of recent verse belonging to the school of Praed we have 
noticed a few fair specimens in a curious periodical called the 
Owl. This journal came into existence a couple of years ago, 
and astonished Londoners by jestingly announcing things 
which actually occurred, and by a very serious style of jocosity. 
Its contributors combined a good deal of recondite, political, 
and fashionable information, with a pleasant vein of the poetry 
of society. These verses, on the marriage of Lady Palmerston’s 
grand-daughter, are quite in the best style of the school of 
Praed : 

‘O had I but the perfect skill 
Of that delicious Roman metrist 
Whose music makes immortal still 
The sparrow upon Lesbia’s sweet wrist— 
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Had I melodious Spenser’s power, 

Or subtle Shelley’s, then right gaily, 
Fair Maiden, in this joyous hour, 

I'd sing thy Carmen Nuptiale. 


* A song divine for one so sweet, 
Of fairest mother fairer daughter, 
As Aphrodite’s self complete, 
When rising from the bright blue water, 
In those old days of mirth and myth, 
When goddesses with mortal maidens 
Mingling unknown, serenely blithe, 
Sang softly to the cithern’s cadence. 


* And she, thy mother’s mother, who 

Finds in thy joyous face renewal 
Of those old days which swiftly flew 

O’er the glad earth, ere time grew cruel— 
She, wise and kind, a queen of life, 

Who the fair world of London leadeth, 
Sees thee a happy loving wife, 

And softly whispers, “ Good-bye, Edith.” 


‘Sweet lady, be thy honeymoon— 
Its silver brightness always crescent : 
Sweet in thy ear be Love’s gay tune— 
Music immortal and incessant. 
Filled be thy life with that serene 
Delight which from true love proceedeth, 
Till the far future crowns thee queen 
Of all thy sisters, lovely Edith.’ 


This is as pretty a bit of poetic compliment as could easily be 
found. We may supplement it from the same source with a bit 
of poetic ‘ chaff’ addressed to those young ladies of the day who 
profess scholarship. It is written ‘ad Chloen, M.A.’ 


‘ Lady, very fair are you, 
And your eyes are very blue, 
And your hose ; 
And your brow is like the snow, 
And the various things you know 
Goodness knows. 


* And the rose-flush on your cheek, 
And your algebra and Greek, 
Perfect are ; 
And that loving lustrous eye 
Recognises in the sky 
Every star. 
NO. LXXXVI. 
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‘ You have pouting piquant lips, 
You can doubtless an eclipse 
Calculate ; 
But for your cerulean hue, 
I had certainly from you 
Met my fate. 


‘If by an arrangement dual 
I were Adams mixed with Whewell, 
Then some day 
I, as wooer, perhaps might come 
To so sweet an Artium 
Magistra.’ 


It would be difficult to find more exquisite touches of poetic 
epigram than the ‘points’ with which the first two stanzas of 
this trifle terminate. The fair Chloe is identified with ‘ good- 
ness ’ by the first, while the second suggests a delightful double 
recognition of the stars by her charming eyes. It is the very 
effervescence, the champagne foam of verse. Shall we ask, 
with the mathematician who had just been reading ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’—‘ What does it prove?’ Doubtless it is quite worth 
while. And the reply is, that when those who are engaged in 
the serious business of life make leisure for poetic fantasy, they 
will do their weightier work with ease. Few men of affairs 
work harder than Mr. Gladstone, and he found it a relief amid 
financial toil to translate Homer. It is the thorough-bred 
temper. When the hunter that goes well across country three 
days a week throws up his heels in his paddock during intervals 
of rest, you may be sure there is good blood in hint. Nor is 
this all. The occasional verses of a politician are generally 
humorous, and humour is a great preservative against absurdity, 
and prevents the weary monotony of hard work from becoming 
intolerable. The living humour which characterised Lord Pal- 
merston mitigated his fatigue and saved him from maintaining 
any attitude that could be ridiculed. It is unfortunate for Mr. 
Disraeli that, although a master of witty dialogue and of epi- 
grammatic invective, he has no sense of humour. This, apart 
from all other disqualifications, would render it difficult for him 
to occupy the position to which he aspires. A humorous faculty 
would have prevented him from writing ‘ Alroy’ and ‘ Contarini 
Fleming ’—from talking in an oracular way of ‘the Asian 
mystery’ and the ‘ Caucasian race’—from transforming Roths- 
child into Sidonia—from fraternizing with ‘young England,’ 
and writing a brilliant novel as the manifesto of the party of 
maypoles and white waistcoats. He has placed himself, with 
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unlucky frequency, in a situation to be laughed at. This is 
fatal to an English politician. It is easy to see that, if Praed 
had lived, his humour would have been of infinite service to 
him. He sees the Speaker asleep amid a debate in the first 
reformed Parliament, and writes in this style— 


‘Sleep, Mr. Speaker. Harvey will soon 
Move to abolish the sun and the moon; 
Hume will, no doubt, be taking the sense 
Of the House on a question of sixteen-pence ; 
Statesmen will howl, and patriots bray— 
Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may !’ 


Of course he was an opponent of the Reform Bill, but there is 
no touch of bitterness in this ‘ chaff.’ Here, again, is humour of 
value. It mitigates the fierceness of political conflict. It gives 
the defeated combatant a mild revenge. It withholds from him 
the temptation to say some of those stinging lacerating things 
which are never forgotten. If he can laugh good-temperedly, 
all is well. In a country where progress is always the result 
of a series of conflicts, this is inestimably important. 

There are some lines in which Mr. Locker and other imitators 
of Praed have not ventured to follow him. Although, as we 
have remarked, he had no high and spontaneous lyrical a 
he could write a particularly pretty song. A good many people 
have heard the following simple and musical stanza without 
any suspicion of its author :— 


‘I was merry—TI was merry 

When my little lovers came, 

With a lily, or a cherry, 
Or a new-invented game ; 

Now I've you, love—now I've you, love, 
To kneel before me there ; 

But you know you're not so true, love, 
As childhood’s lovers were.’ 


All Praed’s songs read as if they were written to the music, 
which is of course an entirely ruinous process. They, therefore, 
seldom rise above a certain elegant tenderness and easy grace : 
there is no passion in them. But we have already seen that his 
poetry was of the surface —the pay of a lively and joyous 
fancy—the phosphorescence of an Italian summer sea. 

The charade was another minor mode of composition in 
which he attained rare excellence, and has had no followers. 
He had a remarkable cavacity for making his puzzle also a 
poem. The following, which involves a graceful ae 
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to a lyrical poet of the time, reads like anything but a mere 
riddle :— 
‘Come from my First, ay, come ; 
The battle dawn is nigh ; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering drum 
Are calling thee to die ; 
Fight, as thy father fought ; 
Fall, as thy father fell ; 
Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought— 
So, forward! and farewell ! 


‘Toll ye my Second, toll ; 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 
And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ; 
The helm upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed : 
Now take him to his rest ! 


‘Call ye my Whole, go, call— 

The Lord of lute and lay, 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day : 

Ay, call him by his name ; 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave.’ 


The author of ‘ Hohenlinden’ himself could hardly have written 
more resonant stanzas. But the most epigrammatic and elegant 
of Praed’s charades is one that we had not seen until published 
in the English edition of his poems. 


‘He who can make my First to roll, 
When not a breath is blowing, 
May very slightly turn my Whole 
To set a mountain going. 


‘ He who can curb my Second’s will 
When she’s inclined for roving, 
May turn my Whole more slightly still 
To cure the moon of moving !’ 
This polished enigmatic gem may be left to any lady of the 
race of Edipus who deigns to read our criticism. It shows that 
even so trivial a thing as a charade may be a work of art. 
After all, the vein of Praed and of his closest followers is 
rather the voice of brilliant boyhood than of poetry in its 
prime. Its fountain was Eton: the epoch of its rise was one 
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The Rev. John Moultrie. 365 
of singular brilliance in politics and literature. Two mighty 
meteors, Byron and Canning, shone in the sky, charming and 
haunting the excitable imaginations of youth, less easily stimu- 
lated by the calmer radiance of the steadfast stars of thought. 
Canning and Frere at an earlier, Gladstone and Arthur Hallam 
at a later date, felt a similar literary impulse, but were far less 
successful than the youthful group of whom Praed, Moultrie, 
Nelson Coleridge, Sydney Walker, were the prominent figures. 
Marvellous boys allof them. Walker once turned a page of the 
Court Guide into Greek verse, to the amazement of Sir James 
Mackintosh: and the Rev. E. Coleridge told the Royal Com- 
missioners that he could repeat by heart the whole of Homer, 
Horace, and Virgil, and that ‘he could be called up in school, 
‘having an English Shakespeare in his hand [instead of the 
‘ proper book], and take up a lesson anywhere that it might be 
‘ going on ; he could construe a passage expression by expression, 
‘parse it word by word, answer any question that was asked 
‘him, and afterwards sit down to his Shakespeare.’ When 
Moultrie’s poem, ‘ Godiva,’ published in No. II. of the ‘ Etonian,’ 
was read to Gifford, at that time editor of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
he remarked—‘ If that young Moultrie writes prose as well as 
‘he writes poetry, I should be glad to hear from him.’ Moultrie 
was the ‘ Gerard Montgomery’ of the ‘ Etonian,’ and had pre- 
viously contributed to two less-known school magazines; and 
while his serious verse drew from Dr. Hawtrey the remark that 
it ‘ possessed the pathos of Wordsworth without his puerility,’ 
he wrote the octave rhyme of ‘ Whistlecraft’ and ‘ Beppo’ with 
no less ease than Frere and Byron themselves. Here is a 
capital stanza from a schoolboy’s pen :— 


‘T own, to me it seems extremely funny 

How clever people who delight in learning 

Can waste their time, their patience, and their money, 
The leaves of those dull commentators turning. 

O, when I read the pages bright and sunny 
Of the old Greeks, it sets my heart a-burning ! 

I much prefer Euripides to Monk, 

Homer to Bentley, Sophocles to Brunck.’ 


The stanzas on waltzing in ‘Godiva’ are extremely humorous 
and easy, while there is much power in the following descrip- 
tion of the grim Earl’s wife, disarrayed in her inmost bower. 


‘ And when her white and radiant limbs lay bare, 

The fillet from her brow the dame unbound, 
And let the tresses of her raven hair 

Flow down in wavy lightness to the ground, 
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Till half they veiled her limbs and bosom fair, 
In dark and shadowy beauty floating round, 

As clouds, in the still firmament of June, 

Shade the pale splendours of the midnight moon. 


‘But then her spirit fell when thus alone 

She stood in the deep silence of her bower, 

And felt that there she was beheld by none 
Save one unknown, supreme, eternal Power. 

She dared not raise her meek eyes, trembling one, 
Again from earth; she could have wished that hour 

Rather in view of thousands to have stood, 

Than in that still and awful solitude.’ 


Mr. Tennyson has ‘distilled’ the imagery of the first stanza, 
reproducing it in the ‘ rippled ringlets’ and ‘ summer moon’ of 
his poem on the same theme ; but he has wisely refrained from 
borrowing the fine thought of Godiva’s awe-stricken hesitation 
in the solitude of her own chamber. 

There are few things more melancholy than to look back 
across almost half a century to such a brilliant youthful group 
as this of which Praed was the centre, and to see how slight was 
the effect produced by its ablest and most vigorous members— 
how transient a ripple was left on the mighty river of time. 
Of a truth, . 


‘Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence.’ 


The early death of men like Walker and Nelson Coleridge, the 
brief career and lapsed renown of Praed, bring to the mind the 
mournful lines— 


‘Vita quid est hominis? Viridis floresculus horti, 
Sole oriente oriens, sole cadente cadens.’ 


And, as an Eton contemporary remarks of Mr. Moultrie, 
‘Graver years, and alas! sadder times, have quenched that 
‘brilliant humour and that trenchant gibe, though still survives 
‘the old sweet music.’ It has always indeed been our belief 
that the Gerard Montgomery of 1820 might have taken a loftier 


place among the poets of England if ‘his own soul had to itself 
decreed ’ the achievement. 
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Art. ITI.—(1.) Bradshaw's Monthly Railway and Steam Navigation 


Guide of Great Britain and Ireland. With splendid Map of 
Great Britain, with all the Railways and Lines of Navigation. 


(2.) Bradshaw's Threepenny Guide for all the Railways. With Map. 


Published Monthly. 


(3.) Bradshaw's Illustrated Guide and General Hand-book for 


Great Britain and Ireland. With Maps of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Plans of Cities and Towns, and Original Sketches. 


(4.) Bradshaw's Illustrated Sections of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Section I.—Comprises a Descriptive Guide through London and 
Environs, and a comprehensive Hand-book of the South- 
Eastern, London, Chatham, and Dover, North Kent, the South- 
Western, the Brighton, and South Coast Railways ; the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Wight. Section II.—Compriges a De- 
scriptive Guide and Hand-book to the London and North- 
Western, Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, North and South 
Devon, West Cornwall, South Wales, West Midland, &e. &e., 
Railways; together with Tours through Ireland. Section III.— 
Comprises a Descriptive Guide and Hand-book to the London 
and North-Western, North Stafford, Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(Western Section), Ayrshire, Caledonian, the Railways of Scot- 
land, Guide to the English and Scotch Lakes. Section FV.— 
Comprises a Descriptive Guide and Hand-book to the Great 
Northern, the Midland Counties, Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, Great Eastern, Lancashire and Yorkshire (Eastern 
Section), North Eastern, Stockton and Darlington, North 
British Railways, &e. &e. 


(5.) Bradshaw's Railway Itinerary and General Conveyance Guide 


to every Town, Village, and Parish in Great Britain, for 1865 ; 
giving the Mode of Access, Mileage, &c., from the Metropolis ; the 
nearest Railway Station, and distance therefrom to the adjacent 
Towns, &c. Towhich is added a list of all the Railway Stations, 
where situated, the Route thereto, and the various Companies’ 
Lines by which to travel ; also a complete Electric Telegraph 
Directory and Map of Great Britain and Ireland. To facilitate 
reference, the Map is divided into Squares by means of Vertical 
and Horizontal Lines, at once directing the eye to the exact 
position of all the Towns, &c., a list of which is printed on the 
margin of the Map. 


(6.) Bradshaw's Railway Manual, Shareholder’s Guide, and Official 


Directory for 1865; containing the History and Financial 
Position of every Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; 
Statistics, Powers, and other Data to the close of the Year ; Rail- 
way Interest in Parliament, &c. Vol. xxii. 
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(7.) Railway Reform : its Importance and Practicability considered 
as affecting the Nation, the Shareholders, and the Government. 
By Wit.1am Garr. London: Longman, Green, & Longman, 1865. 

(8.) Railways. Return to an Order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated 8th February, 1865. 


‘Some men,’ it has been said, ‘ are born to greatness, others 
‘ achieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon 
‘them.’ To which, then, of these orders of fame must we 
assign the name that heads this page? It is something to leave 
behind us a title which posterity will ponder; it must be more 
to win contemporaneous renown; what must it not be to write 
our name upon both the present and the future literature of our 
country? ‘To insert his name in the almanacs of his empire 
was an honour Julius Cesar laboured to deserve, and Augustus 
intrigued to share. But to make one’s name a necessity in the 
language of our country, and eyery month to proclaim and re- 
proclaim the fact amid the busiest haunts of men, must be 
allowed to bea triumph the Czsars never won. Sneering critics 
may extinguish upstart enemies by the use merely of an inde- 
finite article, when they recount that ‘a Mr. So-and-so then 
‘ addressed the meeting ;’ but that which is the marring of one 
man may be the making of another, and the insertion of the 
article may turn a mere surname into a noun, and be the means 
of spreading it on every side and handing it down to coming 
centuries. And thus our reader may muse, in mood more 
grave or gay, when he next stands at a railway book-stall and 
purchases—‘ a Bradshaw.’ 

But though month by month tens of thousands peruse the 
pages of this most Pop ar of all the monthlies, even fame so 
great is not without alloy. Ill-natured people will declare that 
the volume is as unintelligible as a book of logarithms to a 
school-girl, and that its study is as exacting a mental toil as the 
mastery of the integral calculus ; while the else stainless ermine 
of a living judge was once imperilled by his assertion that a 
man who could spend a quarter of an hour at a time in the study 
of ‘Bradshaw’ must be a lunatic. We can only pause for a 
moment to reflect into what depths of madness the learned gen- 
tleman would consider that we—writer and readers—are about 
to plunge. 

Still we venture to think that after all there may be something 
worth pondering in a sixpenny ‘ Bradshaw,’—something that 
deserves the scrutiny even of gentlemen who can talk by the 
hour about the currency, who can revel in a ‘ price-current’ that 
informs us that bones were ‘inanimate,’ and that ‘ calves moved 
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‘ off heavily,’ and who can grow eloquent over the provincial 
politics of the town council’s balance sheet. 

It is not so long since our journeyings were regulated, not by 
a volume that contains nearly half a million items, but by a 
few coachmen’s ‘ way-bills.? It is not so long since—as Mr. 
Oliver Heywood remarked at the opening of the Eccles, Tyldes- 
ley, and Wigan line—that railway passengers ‘had to give 
‘ their names, and spell them, in order to their being written on 
‘a large green paper ticket; when between Liverpool and 
‘ Manchester there was a long stay at Newton in order that 
‘ passengers might refresh themselves with Eccles cakes; and 
‘ when “‘a guide”’ to the line to London cost five shillings, with 
‘a cheap edition at half-a-crown.’ Nor are we aware of any 
better means by which to give vividness to our conception of 
the greatness of this peaceful revolution than to hold in our 
hand ‘ Bradshaw’ as it was years ago and as it is to-day. 

The ‘ Railway Companion,’ as it was then called, was less than 
half the size of a page of ‘ Bradshaw,’ and contained only about 
six leaves of railway information. Some cab fares, some little 
plans of towns, and maps of the counties through which the 
railways ran, were also added. The book was enclosed in a 
cloth cover, upon which was a small gold label, and it was sold 
for a shilling. Subsequently two editions of the ‘Guide’ were 
published at threepence and sixpence ; and these have grown in 
their proportions with the growth of what is called by courtesy 
‘our Railway System,’ until we have now a volume of 300 
pages, telling us of the evolutions of the 8,000 passenger trains 
that daily run along our great iron thoroughfares, or wind their 
devious way among the innumerable and intricate byeways 
that cross and re-cross the land. 

We have spoken of the mighty revolution that has been 
accomplished since that first ‘ Bradshaw’ was published. It is 
only forty years since a certain writer in our contemporary the 
‘Quarterly’ was joking at the absurdity of the new-fangled idea 
of steam locomotion on land, and was offering to ‘back Old 
‘ Father Thames against the Woolwich Railway for any sum.’ 
It is but five and thirty years since the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line was opened, Ps so many problems of friends and 
foes were put to the test. The goods traffic of the new railway 
had been estimated at £50,000 a year, but did not produce 
£3,000 ; and coals, which had been laid at £20,000, yielded less 
than £1,000. On the other hand, the passenger traffic, which 
had been calculated at £10,000, realized tenfold that amount; 
and instead of the passengers by the twenty or thirty coaches that 
had run between the two towns, there were more than 1,000 a day. 
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But the splendid success of that undertaking, as a whole, 
determined the future of the railway system. It was no longer 
a dream of the theorist, but a fact for everybody. Great pro- 
jects were at once contemplated; parliamentary powers were 
obtained ; one after another the chief towns in the land were 
drawn together by these massive iron links; existing companies— 
grown strong by amalgamation—fought for empire against com- 
petitors ; and at length the flood-tide of enterprise and specula- 
tion set in. 

The year 1844—a memorable one in the history of trade and 
mcney—had just ended. The two previous harvests had been 
abundant. The discount houses had been full. Consols had 
been at par; the Chancellor of the Exchequer had reduced the 
34 per cents. to 3 ; the four chief railway companies were paying 
10 per cent.; and the superabundant capital of the country 
sought some fresh free outflow. 

January of 1845 had not closed before sixteen new lines were 
registered ; in February and March the number was more than 
doubled; and in Apmil fifty-two additional companies were 
formed. Together with bond fide undertakings a multitude of 
bubble projects were set afloat, and many are the tragical and 
ludicrous incidents that have been recounted of the speculations 
and speculators during that mania. In the space of a month 
357 railway schemes were advertised in three journals, having 
an aggregate capital of £332,000,000 sterling; and the total 
number proposed was 1,428, with an estimated capital of 
£701,248,208. One scheme was to appropriate £40,000,000 
sterling. 

Meanwhile the existing railways flourished. The quotations 
of the chief of them were as follows :— 


Amount Paid. Price per Share. 
Great Western .. £80 £165 
Liverpool and Manchester... .. 100 ee 217 
London and Birmingham .. .. .. 100 ee 222 
Manchester and Leeds .. 75 ee 215 
Midland .. oe 100 169 
Stockton and Darlington .. .. .. 100 ee 275 


In fact, the shares of the principal railways could be sold at 
cent. per cent. on the outlay ; many paid from 7 to 10 per cent. 
dividend ; the Grand Junction gave 11, and the Stockton and 
Darlington 15 per cent. And thus fuel was added to the flame 
of speculation. 

At last the crash of the speculators came. Parliament had 
ordered that plans of proposed lines should be deposited at the 
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Board of Trade by midnight of November 30th, 1845—unhap- 
pily a Sabbath—and 600 sets had that day to be delivered. 
The excitement was extreme to the latest moment; and then 
‘the iron tongue of midnight’ struck. A few minutes after- 
wards a post-chaise, with reeking horses, dashed up. A loud 
pull at the bell brought Inspector Otway to the door; but he 
stated that the plans could not then be received. The agents, 
however, taking advantage of the open door, threw in the 
papers, which broke the passage-lamp in their fall. They 
were soon tossed back into the street, and again into the office, 
and the game was kept up for nearly half an hour, ‘to the great 
amusement of the crowd.’ 

The cost of that railway mania was enormous. Worthless as 
were many of the projects, their expense was as great as if the 
had been substantial. It is estimated that £100,000 a aan 
was spent in railway advertisements for months together; and 
that the total outlay was as great as if 2,000,000 quarters of 
wheat had been thrown into the sea—as if 10,000 average- 
sized houses had been burnt to the ground. 

It would be amusing and instructive to follow the projects 
that survived that memorable mania through the parliamentary 
ordeal to which all were exposed. We might, for instance, watch 
the supporters of a particular bill during that ‘railway ses- 
sion’ in the committee-room where Daniel O’Connell presided, 
and where, on St. Patrick’s day, he appeared with an immense 
bunch of shamrock in his hat, not unlike a good-sized cabbage. 
We might listen to the arguments pro and con of counsel, as 
they made the halls of Westminster echo with cabalistic sounds 
of ‘gradient,’ ‘curves,’ ‘datum level,’ ‘loop-line,’ and other 
unwonted technicalities ; and where, for this new service, juniors 
made their £3,000 or £4,000 a-year, while the Hon. Mr. John 
Talbot received his £12,000, and Mr. Charles Austin his 
£40,000 per annum. 

No wonder that the cost of even successful lines was enor- 
mous. It is affirmed that the solicitor’s bill of the South 
Eastern contained 10,000 folios, occupied ten months in taxa- 
tion, and amounted to £240,000; while the Stone and Rugby 
scheme was 66 sitting days before the Committee, and was 
finally defeated at an expense to its promoters of £146,000. 

The construction of our railways involves considerations 
which are often not uninteresting even to the unprofessional 
reader. In laying out a line, it is usually understood that as 
near an approximation as possible to a level surface should be 
obtained ; though some aver that a series of undulations is not 
undesirable. In illustration of the ‘ undulating theory,’ as it 
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has been called, the North Union line, from Parkside to Preston, 
may be cited, 5 miles out of 22 of which have gradients of 1 in 
100, and which, we believe, are worked at a very moderate 
expense. Considerable ascents may, however, be attained by a 

radual inclination. Some of our readers may be surprised to 
Sees that Tring station is 330 feet above Euston-square, and 
420 above the level of the sea ; and that Lichfield tunnel, below 
Basingstoke, and 54 miles from London on theSouth- Western line, 
is nearly 400 feet above the termini at London and Southampton. 

Unexpected incidents are constantly arising in railway con- 
struction. When the engineers were picking and blasting their 
way through the limestone of the Blisworth cutting—a work 
which required more than 800 men, and consumed 3,000 barrels 
of gunpowder—it was found that the rock was overlaid with a 
bed, 20 feet thick, of soft slippery clay that flowed into the cut- 
ting like porridge. In forming an embankment near Ashton, 
the materials disappeared as fast as they were deposited, owing 
to the unsound state of the valley at its base ; and the surround- 
ing surface outside the railway actually burst in consequence of 
‘the enormous pressure. When George Stephenson was laying 
his embankment across Chat Moss—which was so pulpy that in 
many parts a piece of iron sank by its own weight, and on 
which engineers declared no carriage could stand ‘short of the 
bottom,’—thousands of truckloads of material disappeared, 
week after week, without raising the level an inch; but at last 
with hurdles wickered with heath a road was made. 

Difficulties have indeed sometimes arisen against which no 
forethought could provide. After the Wolverhampton em- 
bankment had been almost completed, it began to display vol- 
canic tendencies. First it smoked, then it became exceedingly 
hot, and at last a slow mouldering flame poured forth. It was 
a case of spontaneous combustion; and some confidently anti- 
cipated that the embankment would blow up. At length it 
was ascertained that the material of which it was composed 
consisted in part of sulphuret of iron, or pyrites, which ulti- 
mately exhausted itself. When, too, the Kilsby tunnel on the 
London and Birmingham line was made, the workmen suddenly 
tapped a quicksand, which instantly poured forth a deluge of 
water through which the men had to struggle and swim for 
their lives. Nor was it till the water had been pumped out at 
the rate of 1800 gallons a minute for eight months, and 157 
tons of gunpowder had been consumed in blasting, that the 
work was accomplished. The number of bricks required for 
that tunnel alone was 36,000,000—enough to make a footpath 
a yard wide from London to Aberdeen. 
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But we must not linger further over these details, however 
interesting. We must glance at some of those great railway 
companies into which many once detached but mighty fragments 
have been grouped, and which now spread their gigantic iron 
network over the land. Among these the London and North- 
Western deserves the first place. 

We sometimes smile at the royal terms that fall from the lips 
of railway potentates when they speak of ‘invasions of their 
territory,’ of ‘contracting alliances,’ and after the strifes of 
years ‘enjoying the blessings of peace.’ But the London and 
North-Western Company has not attained its present position 
without many a hard-fought campaign (in which gold has been 
spilled instead of blood), many a lavish outlay of ‘the sinews 
of war,’ and many an astute negotiation ; and thus it has come 
to sway its regal sceptre over regions once indifferent, or even 
hostile, but which were at last brought into the great con- 
federation, or made to bear a tributary allegiance. 

A few months less than twenty years ago, this union of in- 
terests and of territories began, and the London and Birming- 
ham, the Grand Junction, and the Liverpool and Manchester 
lines became one. The last of these—as we have seen—was the 
first in the field ; but so early as 1830 the London and Birming- 
ham was resolved upon. The idea had been for five years in 
abeyance ; and now two lines—one vid Coventry, the other by 
way of Oxford—were proposed. George Stephenson was ap- 
pointed referee on the projects. He decided in favour of the 
Northampton and Coventry line, and it is said walked twenty 
times the whole distance from London to Birmingham in order 
to determine the best route. Meanwhile, the success of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway had conciliated some former 
enemies of the new method of locomotion ; the Earl of Derby, 
for instance, who manfully recanted his previous judgment. 
But the opposition of landowners and of other local potentates 
was intense. It was declared that improved canals would 
render railways needless ; that the new line would be ‘a drag 
upou the country ;’ that the ‘bridges and culverts would be 
antiquarian ruins;’ and that ‘every hill and valley between 
the two towns would behold falling arches and ruined viaducts.’ 
Objections, however, were overruled, and the line was opened 
throughout in 1838. 

Meanwhile the Grand Junction project—the name of which 
was borrowed from the canal that followed a similar route—had 
been brought forward to unite the London and Birmingham 
with the Liverpool and Manchester; and thus the rich coal, 
iron, and pottery districts were connected with the seaport of 
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Liverpool, the manufacturing regions of Manchester, and the 
metropolis. It is not surprising that the identity of interest 
between these three companies at length led to an amalgama- 
tion ; and that thus the London and North-Western Company 
came into being. 

But those three lines form only part of a vast system of 
railways 1274 miles in length, in which the company is now 
interested by ownership, subscription, or lease. One of the 
chief is the Chester and Holyhead, which, with some short 
branches, is about 120 miles long. Another is the Lancaster 
and Carlisle, which is leased to the London and North-Western 
for 900 years, the dividend on which is not less than 8 per cent., 
and which rises with every step the London and North-Western 
makes above 4} per cent. Besides these, the company is 
interested in many other lines, including the Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Stour Valley line, which is leased in per- 
petuity, at a rental on a fixed capital of £760,350; the Buck- 
inghamshire, 414 miles long, leased to the London and North- 
Western at 4 per cent. per annum; the Bedford, 15 miles, 
leased at 4 per cent.; the Shropshire Union; and the Stockport, 
Disley and Whaley Bridge, with the Buxton extension. 

The sphere thus occupied by this company stretches from 
London to Carlisle, from Leeds to Holyhead, and from: Peter- 
borough to Newport in South Wales. It would take a hard 
week’s work for any man merely to travel over it. Its loco- 
motives earn each £110 a week in spring and summer and 
autumn, and from £90 to £100 in the winter months. Every 
hour of every day in the year £900 is dropped into the till; and 
so vast is the scale on which its finance is conducted, that a 
variation of a day in a half-year’s account, in leap-year, makes 
a difference in the revenue of more than £19,000. 

The London and North-Western Company allows the Great 
Western to use its stations and lines in Manchester for a 
period of years, on mutually advantageous terms; and has 
agreed with the Great Northern, and the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire, for equality of charge upon all points of com- 
petition, and in other arrangements for their mutual advantage 
and the public convenience. The North-Western also, in 
conjunction with the City of Dublin Steam Packet Companies, 
has undertaken to carry mails and passengers between London 
and Kingstown. The contract extends to 1871, and the admir- 
able regularity of the service may well be a source of even 
national satisfaction. The four vessels that carry the mails— 
the Leinster, Munster, Ulster, and Connaught—are of the same 
proportions as the Queen’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert ; being, 
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we believe, 350 feet long, of 800 horse-power, and of 2,000 tons 
burden. For this service the North-Western receives £20,000 
a year, and the Dublin Company £80,000. So great is the 
regularity with which the mails are run, that though the up- 
mail has started from Dublin, and the down-mail from Euston- 
square, we have seen them meet and pass near Abergele station 
two days in succession within a few yards of the same spot; 
and they have not for months together been behind time more 
than an average of a fraction of a minute a journey. 

The dividends of the London and North-Western Company 
for the past four years, have been as follows :— 


1861 .. ee -- £4 5 per cent. 
1865 .. oo €13 


It is gratifying to observe that in the midst of the struggle 
for competence or wealth which characterises the administra- 
tion of our railways, better thoughts sometimes arise. Thus, 
at a recent North-Western meeting, it was mentioned that one 
shareholder had given a piece of land for a school or church 
for the railway workpeople at some spot where it was needed, 
and that another shareholder, Mr. Tyrer, had contributed 
£15,000 for a similar purpose. 

The Great Western Railway has been characterised as a 
magnificent—an almost royal undertaking. It has been de- 
clared to be ‘the most gigantic work, not only in Great 
‘ Britain, but in the entire world.’ Its first prospectus was 
issued in 1833, Reading being intended as the country ter- 
minus, and £3,000,000 was named as the capital. Of course 
the agricultural, aristocratic, old-fashioned district through 
which the line was to wend its way, was aroused to the utmost 
hostility against such an invasion of the serenity of its sacred 
precincts. Eton averred that, if the line were granted, the 
discipline of the schools would be insufficient to keep the boys 
from the railway and from death ; and Windsor inserted special 
clauses forbidding the erection of a station even at Slough. 

When, at length, opposition was overcome, its originators 
resolved to carry out their enterprise in right regal fashion. 
The tentative processes by which other engineers had felt their 
way to success were uncongenial to the imperial mind of Brunel. 
The Great Western was a railway constructed on @ priori prin- 
ciples. Other lines might perpetuate their narrow gauge: the 
new railway should have a gauge of its own. Yet it is sur- 
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prising to us in our day—when the reticulations of the railway 
system have become almost inextricably interwoven—that so 
sagacious a man as Brunel should have deliberately assumed 
that the Great Western would not come into communication 
with other lines running north or north-west, and therefore 
might have a gauge of its own. Indeed, he considered that 
a peculiarity of gauge would be advantageous, since by 
exclusively pre-occupying the new districts with main lines 
and branches, competition would be avoided, and a monopoly 
of the railway communication of the west of England would 
be secured. 

One immediate result of this peculiarity of gauge was im- 
portant, as it probably affected all the future relations of the 
company with an influential neighbour. It had been intended 
that the Great Western should join the London and North- 
Western at the outskirts of the metropolis, and that they 
should jointly use the Euston Station; but the difference of 
gauge led to the abandonment of this plan. 

In carrying out his own conceptions of what a model railway 
should be, Brunel indulged in endless deviations from the 
methods elsewhere adopted by his engineering brethren ; but 
as practice does not always verify the anticipations of theory, 
it was found that innumerable other alterations and renovations 
became necessary. Thus the longitudinal sleepers employed by 
Brunel were at first supported and fixed upon timber piles 
driven into the earth: subsequently these were removed, and the 
sleepers were framed together by cross transverses, and were 
secured to the ground only by their own weight. The engines, 
too, instead of proving superior to those of the narrow gauge, 
were weaker; the carriages were found to be too short, and 
longer ones were substituted ; the. horse-boxes would not do; 
and it is declared that ‘at the present day there is not left 
‘upon the line a single construction—either engine, carriage, 
‘ waggon, wheel, or spring—as originally designed.’ 

Still for some time the Great Western flourished, and the 
traffic on the main line from London to Bristol provided an 
ample dividend for the capital invested. But the age of exten- 
sions dawned, and the directors of this company caught the spirit 
of the times. Lines were planned to Birmingham and Birken- 
head in the north, to Milford Haven and Land’s End in the west, 
and to Weymouth in the south; und the Great Western 
‘threatened to occupy half England, had its tributaries in 
‘Ireland, and in time might, perhaps, intrude into Scotland.’ 
Of course the best extensions were made first ; but each was less 
remunerative than its predecessor, until at last there was not 
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enough earned to pay the interest on the money the share- 
holders had borrowed to complete the works. The amount of 
the debentures of the lines associated with the Great Western 
rose to more than £10,000,000, and the rates of interest became 
increasingly onerous. Meanwhile these new developments had 
enfeebled the original company. ‘The Great Western had 
‘attained its ambition, and become a giant ; but, as is the fashion 
‘with giants, the circulation through its extremities was low, 
‘and it was weak about the knees.’ 

The result was that, though travelling on the main line of 
the Great Western has been superior in comfort, safety, and 
speed to that of the narrow gauge lines, the company has not 
succeeded financially. Though it has a larger first-class traffic 
than even the London and North-Western Company, yet small 
economies have dimmed the glories with which the undertaking 
was inaugurated: the magnificence of the guards has passedaway ; 
the stations are inadequate ; at one time it was whispered that 
even the permanent way was unsafe ; and the chairman of a great 
company—which had paid dividends of eight and ten per cent. 
—had to announce that. the profits of the half-year were only 
sufficient to meet the fixed charges, and that the shareholders 
must do without a dividend. Of course in such a disappoint- 
ment the directors immediately shared, for it is due to them 
to state that they are themselves large shareholders. On a 
recent occasion, when the question arose as to the stock held 
by the twenty-eight directors of the Great Western Railway, 
it was ascertained that the amount averaged £13,000 each, 
making £350,000 in all, the chairman alone having £21,000 
or more. At the same time few pitied the waning fortunes of 
the Great Western, which had earned a reputation for being 
altogether too aristocratic an affair to care to pay a substantial 
dividend. 

Various means have been employed to improve the finances 
of the company. In February 1863, the shareholders, alarmed 
at their declining dividends, passed a by-law, declaring that the 
company wanted rest. But even when a board has announced 
what it calls a policy of ‘conciliation and peace,’ it may 
suffer from the projects of enterprising neighbours. Thus the 
chairman of the Great Western announced during last session 
that his company had been attacked by no fewer than 160 bills. 
Against each of them defensive measures had to be adopted, 
sacrificing the time of the directors and chief officers of the 
company, necessitating the employment of a number of highly- 
paid professional agents, and involving enormous expense. By 
negotiation and arrangement the 160 measures were at length 
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reduced to 75, against which 75 petitions to Parliament had to 
be prepared. Subsequently other bills were withdrawn, but 35 
were catalogued on the list to be submitted to the special 
meeting. In ordinary cases, if an individual employs legal 
measures against another and fails in his suit, he has to pay 
costs on both sides; but a railway company may be attacked 
every year by a hundred foes, and has to defend itself against 
them all at its own expense. 

The policy of extension and amalgamation in which the 
Great Western Company has so largely indulged, has gradually 
brought about an essential and organic change in its constitu- 
tion. It was found that the heavy traffic in certain districts 
could not be carried on if there were a break of gauge, and a 
compromise had to be effected. Hence the mixed gauge came 
into being, on which-—by means of a third rail laid down 
parallel to the other two—both broad and narrow gauge trains 
may run. Such, indeed, has been the gradual pressure of the 
considerations which led to the adoption of the mixed gauge, 
that it now extends from London, cié Reading and Didcot, to 
Birmingham, and from Reading to Basingstoke, besides in 
other less conspicuous regions; in many other directions there 
is the narrow gauge only, so that the Great Western is 
a narrow as much as a broad gauge railway. It recently 
possessed more narrow gauge goods engines than broad gauge, 
though fewer narrow gauge passenger engines. The totals 
were :— 


Broad Gauge Engines... ee 360 
Broad Gauge Carriages and Waggons .. 6,797 
Nerow » » » 


There are, indeed, those who declare that the broad gauge has 
received its deathblow. The loss of Brunel, ‘whose splendid 
‘genius as an engineer was sadly marred by his reckless inat- 
‘tention to financial considerations, deprived the 7 feet gauge of 
‘its most formidable champion; and as it is doubtful whether 
‘the Great Western can ever develop a goods traffic with complete 
‘success, so long as it is isolated to some extent from its neigh- 
‘bours, it seems within the range of possibility that twenty 
‘years hence we shall see one uniform railway gauge throughout 
‘Great Britain.’ 

If judiciously managed, the transformation of the broad gauge 
into the mixed and then to the narrow may be economically 
effected. The through express passenger routes should be 
longest maintained on the broad or the mixed system; but 
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where extensions are made, or where mineral traffic prevails, the 
narrow should have the preference; and thus, by gradually 
diminishing the area of the broad gauge working, by making 
all renewals in narrow gauge rolling-stock, and by transferring 
all surviving stock to such broad gauge lines as remain to the 
last, the revolution may be effected without the loss of an engine, 
a carriage, or a rail. 

One part of the Great Western system will be seriously 
affected by a line which received the sanction of the last session 
of Parliament. The reader is well aware that at present the only 
direct communication between the metropolis and the south of 
England generally and South Wales is by a very circuitous route 
viaé Gloucester. A truck of coals brought from Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, to Bristol, had till recently to travel four or 
five fold the distance the crow would fly. About two years since 
a short line was run from Bristol to the Severn side, and passen- 
gers and trucks can now be taken across the river to Portskewet by 
boats. These means of conveyance having, however, been found 
inadequate, it was proposed to make a tunnel under the Severn, 
while three schemes have been devised for going over the river. 
With thé origin of these the Great Western had no concern ; 
but when the directors found that one of them was likely to be 
successful, they wisely adopted a policy of conciliation; and 
having concurred in the formation of one of them, it was 
approved by Parliament. 

This line, called the South Wales and Great Western Direct, 
starts from the Wootton Bassett station on the Great Western 
railway, passes through Malmesbury, and crosses the Midland 
line near Thornbury, and the river Severn a little above Chep- 
stow. It forms a junction with the South Wales line at the 
bridge at Chepstow, over the Wye. The railway bridge over 
the Severn will be about two miles and a quarter in length ; and 
with an elevation of 120 feet above mean tide, it would not be 
necessary, under ordinary circumstances, for above ten per cent 
of the tonnage of vessels passing up and down the Severn to 
lower their top-gallant masts; while with the intended span of 
600 feet for the main opening of the bridge it will be as wide as 
the Thames at Southwark. The cost of the bridge is estimated 
at about £1,000,000. The saving that will be effected by this 
route for passengers from London to South Wales will be 
twenty-two miles and a half in distance, while the easier gra- 
dients and the avoidance of delay at Gloucester and elsewhere 
will create a difference of not less than an hour and forty 
minutes in time. Whatever is thus gained by the public is, 
at least in part, a loss to the company, since they er be in- 
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terested in two competing lines ; and the traffic hitherto carried 
vid Gloucester, and estimated to be worth £85,000 a year, will 
go by the shorter course. But, at least, one great advantage 
may be shared not only by the public but by the company, in 
the opportunity that will be afforded by the new route of more 
adequately developing a coal traffic between South Wales and 
the metropolis. 

It has, indeed, been matter of surprise, that the Great 
Western Company has not already devoted itself more to 
the cultivation of a trade which has been so profitable to the 
other great railway companies. The chief lines now frequently 
carry as much as 400 tons in a train, which at only 3ths of a 
penny per ton per mile yields 12s. 6d. per train mile; and when 
we consider that the average receipts of passengers, goods, and 
coal trains throughout the kingdom is only ds. 6d. per train 
mile, we see there is a good margin for profit even after allow- 
ance is made for empties back. ‘There is no better paying 
‘traffic on railways,’ says an excellent authority, ‘than coal, 
‘ especially when it has a long run of 150 to 200 miles, and has 
‘a tolerably clear and good way.’ 

South Wales supplies the best steam coal and*also fair 
house coal, and it has been estimated by Mr. Vivian, M.P., a 
great coal owner, that the South Wales fields could meet the 
wants of all England for 500 years, and could sustain its pre- 
sent consumption for 5,000. Hitherto, however, the Great 


Western Company has had to contend against three serious. 


disadvantages : the distance, the heavy gradients on some parts 
of its line, and the break of gauge. The projected line will, 
however, make the South Wales coal bed the nearest of any to 
London ; and the heavy gradients of 1 in 75 and 1 in 60 on 
the Stroud line will be exchanged for gradients of 1 in 200; 
whereas the Great Northern, for instance, with all its trains, 
has to contend against gradients of 1 in 180. Already the 
Great Western has the mixed gauge as far as Didcot, and 
this can easily be extended to Wootton Bassett, and from 
Chepstow along the South Wales line to Cardiff, by which the 
heavy mineral traffic from the Monmouthshire, Abergavenny, 
Taff Vale, and other lines can be brought away. Only such 
facilities as these are required to enable the Great Western line 
to become a great coal-carrying line. Meanwhile one of the 
chief glories of the Great Western Railway is its express trains 
running enormous distances, and averaging from end to end, 
including stoppages, nearly forty miles an hour. Such trains 
run between London and Plymouth, and by means of them the 
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traveller may ‘do’ his 500 miles in the day, and have several 


hours in the metropolis for the transaction of his business. 

A glance at ‘ Bradshaw,’ or at the beautiful map published in 
the Midland Company’s time-book, will show the fine area 
occupied by the Midland Railway. It extends from Leedsand 
Lancaster on the north, to Peterborough and Cambridge on 
the east, and Hitchin and Bristol on the south and west, and 
connects together towns as important as Lincoln, Notting- 
ham, Derby, Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, Chesterfield, 
Stockport, and Sheffield. In addition to these, there are lines 
in course of construction which will unite the Midland line 
with Bath, Liverpool, Manchester, and London. 

In the year 1836 three companies—the North Midland, the 
Midland Counties, and the Birmingham and Derby—were 
severally and separately incorporated. The North Midland 
had originally been projected by gentlemen connected with the 
London and Birmingham line, who intended to have made a 
railway to branch off from Rugby, and to run through Derby 
to Leeds. They found, however, that they were antici- 
pated by the projection of the Midland Counties line from 
Rugby to’ Derby, and accordingly they contented themselves 
with a scheme which should supply accommodation to the rich 
mineral districts between Derby and Leeds. George Stephenson 
was appointed engineer, and he always manifested great interest 
in this work, declaring that the time would soon come at which 
London would be supplied from hence with coals. ‘ The 
‘strength of Britain,’ he said, ‘lies in her coal-beds; and the 
‘locomotive is destined, above all other agencies, to bring it 
‘forth. The Lord Chancellor now sits upon a bag of wool ; but 
‘wool has long ceased to be emblematical of the staple com- 
‘modity of England. He ought rather to sit upon a bag of 
‘coals, though it might not prove quite so comfortable a seat. 
‘Then think of the Lord Chancellor being addressed as the 
‘noble and learned lord on the coal-sack! I am afraid it 
‘wouldn’t answer, after all.’ In 1844 the North Midland, the 
Midland Counties, and the Birmingham and Derby were amal- 
gamated under the name of the Midland Railway Company ; 
and several other lines were incorporated with it by an issue of 
Midland guaranteed shares. A great change has taken place 
within the last few years in the status of the Midland Railway. 
In 1850 the credit of the company was at so low an ebb that 
its £100 ordinary stock stood at about £30; it has since 
risen as high as £134, and is now £124. This remarkable 
result is attributable on the one hand to a wise economy in 
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expenses, and a careful development of especially mineral 
traffic ; and on the other hand to a policy of extension which 
has given the line not only a wider area of action, but an inde- 
pendence of position never before enjoyed. It is true that at 
the outset of its career the Midland took up a position in the 
centre and north centre of England, singularly unassailable to 
competition. To Birmingham, Derby, Leicester, Leeds, and 
Rugby, were subsequently added Bristol and Gloucester, Shef- 
field and Rotherham and Bradford; and extensions were after- 
wards authorized and constructed to Syston and Peterborough, 
Nottingham and Lincoln, to the Erewash Valley and to Mans- 
field. But though the sovereignty of the Midland over a great 
part of this region was scarcely open to dispute, still, so far as 
the metropolis and all the vast commercial interests flowing 
therefrom are concerned, the Midland was practically a de- 
pendency of the London and North-Western Company. ‘So 
complete, indeed, was the ascendency of its powerful neigh- 
bour, that it was at one time seriously proposed to transfer the 
undertaking to the London and North-Western in consideration 
af the latter allowing £62 10s. for the £100 ordinary stock of 
the Midland. The negotiations were ultimately broken off; 
but the fact that they were seriously entertained sufficiently 
indicates the relations that then subsisted between these com- 
panies. 

At length the Midland Directors boldly resolved to release 
themselves from this subordination. So far back as 1847 and 
1848 the idea had been entertained of constructing a line from 
Leicester to Hitchin, but it had been abandoned; and the 
nearest point at which the Midland lines approached the metro- 
polis was Rugby—82} miles from London. But in 1853 an 
act was obtained authorizing the construction of a line 62 
miles long, from near Wigston station, a little south of Lei- 
cester, to Hitchin, on the Great Northern main line, and only 
31 miles distant from town. The Midland Company also 
entered into an arrangement with the Great Northern for 
leave to run from Hitchin to King’s Cross, but without inter- 
fering with the intermediate traffic. The agreement was for 
fourteen years, with seven years’ notice of terminating the 
tenancy, and a minimum toll of £20,000 a year to be paid. 
The Midland Company, however, growing weary of entering 
London on sufferance, gave notice three years ago to the Great 
Northern that they had resolved to provide themselves with 
independent access. The new line, 49 miles long, is now in 
course of construction. It leaves the Leicester and Hitchin at 
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Bedford; runs in an almost direct course to the metropolis; 
passes through a tunnel a mile long in the London clay under 
Hampstead hills and Belsize Park, and for a quarter of a mile 
parallel with the Primrose-hill tunnel of the London and North 
Western; and reaches its terminus in the Euston-road, about 
100 yards to the west of King’s Cross station. 

The Midland terminus will be in many respects the finest in 
the metropolis. The passenger station will be covered by a 
single span, equal in breadth to the two arches of the Great 
Northern terminus; while the amount of land reserved for 
stations for this company within four miles of London amounts, 
we understand, to not less than 300 acres. Till lately the goods 
business was carried on at the Great Northern station; but a 
branch line has now been made to the Midland station, where 
more than 50 acres have been cleared, and where hundreds of 
thousands of loads of rubbish have been carted to raise the 
level of the ground, and to provide the permanent way. Here 
the receiving sheds and warehouses are of the most extensive 
and convenient character. Hydraulic power hauls the trucks, 
loads or unloads them, or shifts them from one set of rails to 
another. ‘Press a lever and in an instant the loaded truck 
‘glides noiselessly away; another lever is pressed, and forth- 
‘with a huge bale of goods, or a heavy forging, is seen dangling 
‘in the air, and is swung round and deposited in the truck or 
‘waggon as tenderly as a mother would place the sleeping 
‘child in its cradle.’ The power thus supplied is at small cost, 
and the machinery is situated some hundreds of yards distant 
from the places where the force is exerted. As an illustration 
of the magnitude of the scale on which the business of this 
station is conducted, it may be mentioned that, in the ware- 
houses for the storing of beer, there are deposited 100,000 
barrels—a quantity sufficient to supply a gallon to every man, 
woman, and child in the metropolis. 

Like the other companies whose termini are north of the 
Thames, the Midland will have direct communication not only 
with the heart of the metropolis, but also with the lines to the 
south of the river. One important effect of these arrangements 
will be to relieve the companies of the great expense, and the 
Londoners of the great inconvenience, of the cartage of heavy 
goods through the streets. This transport of goods in London 
— we omit coals from the estimate—costs the Great Northern 
Company not less than £1,000 a week ; and the manager of the 
Midland Railway has stated that his company alone carts 
through London to the southern stations about 100,000 tons of 
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goods in a year, and that in a few years the quantity that 
would thus have to be conveyed—if suitable railways passing 
through or encircling the metropolis were not constructed— 
would probably be increased five or six fold. No wonder 
Colonel Yolland says,‘I am a great advocate for railways 
‘coming into London.’ 

The Midland Company is about to redeem a long standing 
promise to provide the people of Sheffield with a direct line, 
which will turn off from the main line at Chesterfield. They 
are also about to erect a commodious station at Sheffield, as 
a substitute for the dingy dirty little hole into which trains 
now run, like a rat into a dust-bin. During the present 
year the Buxton extension, which will connect the Midland 
Company with Manchester, will be completed. The necessary 
arrangements have also been made by which the Midland 
Company will extend its operations from Sheffield to Hud- 
dersfield ; and in conjunction with the Great Northern, and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line to Liverpool; 
and by which a joint station will be made at Bristol for 
the Midland, Great Western, and Bristol and Exeter Com- 
panies. Extensions are also being made in various direc- 
tions, including branches from Mangotsfield to Bath, from 
Mansfield to Southwell and Worksop, besides others in Glou- 
cestershire, Wilts, Cheshire, and elsewhere. 

This policy of extension has not been unattended with diffi- 
culties—difficulties unavoidable and temporary, but which are 
pressing upon the resources of the company, and on the market 
value, for the time being, of the property of existing share- 
holders. While new lines are being constructed, money must 
be raised and paid away which can yield no profit until the 
works are finished; and meanwhile the revenues that would 
furnish good interest ona smaller sum of capital may be insuffi- 
cient to do so on alarger. For the new line, for instance, from 
Bedford to London, £1,750,000 has to be raised in shares, besides 
some £580,000 in loan; and just before that extension is com- 
pleted, the entire cost will have been paid or will be due, though 
it has not earned a sixpence. Last July £1,000,000 fresh 
capital raised for these new undertakings began to claim interest 
at five per cent., which interest must for a time be drawn 
from the ordinary revenues of the completed lines of the 
company. 

Ot course, as a set off against this inconvenience, there is the 
fact that the Midland shareholders recently divided amongst 
themselves a large number of new shares at par, which were 
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immediately worth a handsome premium in the market. It is 
satisfactory, too, to know that, though this policy of extension 
may be carried too far even by the Midland Company, yet that 
a somewhat keen critic admits that ‘the Midland is the best 
railway property in England,’ and that ‘Mr. Allport is one 
of the ablest railway managers,’ and there can be no doubt 
that when the new lines are opened they will have a remunera- 
tive traffic. 

Nor must it be forgotten that all companies that make exten- 
sions are liable to the inconvenience of having to pay interest 
on unproductive capital. Even the London and North-Western 
—which for some time past has been sedulously eschewing any 
extension of its liabilities, and has this year enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a special Irish traffic—has at the present moment to pay 
dividends upon £1,250,000 or £1,500,000 for works and lines in 
course of constructicn. Yet as the chairman stated at the last 
meeting : ‘In the course of four years they had not incurred 
‘the liability of making more than twenty miles of additional 
‘railway out of their own capital. The company had stood still, 
‘and had not been doing much in extensions ; they in fact could 
‘not do less. But that,’ he added, ‘did not protect them from 
invasion.’ 

It is due to the directors of the Midland to state that one source 
of the prosperity of the company is to be traced to the modera- 
tion of its working expenses. The proportion of these to the 
receipts on the other chief lines is greatly to the advantage of 
the Midland, amounting in 1861 to 42 per cent.; in 1862 to 43 
per cent.; and in 1863 to 43 per cent. Now the difference 
between a ratio of 43 per cent. and 50 per cent. on the receipts 
of the Midland may be estimated at not less than £165,508, the 
whole of which would be applicable to dividend, and would raise 
the amount at least 14 per cent. above that which otherwise the 
shareholders would have received. 

Though the Great Northern is by no means the largest, and 
is one of the youngest of our chief railway companies, it is 
unquestionably one of the best, and is considered by some to be 
the best in the land. It did not come into being, however, 
without a hard battle. Not that the opposition it encountered 
was of the vulgar and ignorant sort that assailed the earlier 
lines: it was the enlightened and energetic resistance of power- 
ful existing lines which thought that the success of a new rival 
would compromise their own. The London and North Western 
especially fought against the intruder to the knife ; though the 
traffic on its own = has since so enormously increased that, 
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if the Great Northern had not been made, it would have been 
totally unable to do the work of which its neighbour is now 
able in part to relieve it. 

The Great Northern was originally incorporated in 1846 for 
the construction of a line from London to York vid Peter- 
borough, Newark, and Retford, with a loop line from Peter- 
borough through Boston and Lincoln, rejoining the main line at 
Retford. The Great Northern proper, however, does not extend 
beyond Askerne, where the Lancashire and Yorkshire allows 
the use of its line as far as Knottingley; while the York and 
North Midland permits the Great Northern to run over the 
remaining twenty miles from Knottingley to York. By agree- 
ment with the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany, the Great Northern has free access to Manchester; and in 
conjunction also with the Midland will shortly have a direct 
line into Liverpool. By various branches and amalgamations 
it has communication with Nottingham and Hertford, Leeds, 
Bradford and Halifax, and with other towns of importance; 
and such has been the increase of its traffic that it is intended 
to relieve the main line by the formation of reduplicating 
lines. 

The later history of the Great Northern Company is inter- 
woven with that of the Great Eastern, at which we have next 
to glance. 

The Great Eastern Company commenced with a modest title, 
but with the most sanguine expectations. ‘The London and 
Essex Railroad,’ as it was called, was projected in 1831 ; and the 
prospectus in glowing terms stated that ‘the whole country would 
become tributary to the London market ’—that ‘ shareholders 
would in a few years save the value of their shares in coal ’— 
and that they might confidently anticipate ‘large dividends and 
gradual return of the capital.’ Three years later the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company took up the scheme, for it had 
remained till then in abeyance, and issued a prospectus in which 
the estimated cost of the line was £1,500,000, the annual expense 
of working £150,000, and the gross returns £400,000, leaving a 
profit that would pay 15 per cent. But the estimates, on both the 
credit and debit side, were inaccurate. The anticipated revenue 
was only that of the existing trade, whereas it was well known 
that the traffic between Liverpool and Manchester had already 
increased six-fold, and that between Stockton and Darlington 
twenty-fold. On the other hand, the calculation omitted any 
allowance for compensation for landowners—an item which 
proved enormously large. In fact, for a strip of some five 
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or six miles in length, an Essex nobleman demanded and 
obtained £120,000 as the price of his not opposing the bill ; 
and the late Mr. Labouchere received £35,000 for a passage 
through his estate at Chelmsford. It is pleasing to be able to 
add that his son, finding the property not deteriorated in the 
degree anticipated, subsequently and voluntarily returned the 
company £15,000. The £120,000, however, nearly wrecked 
the bill, for it so excited the hopes of others who were in a 
position to oppose it, that there was danger of its being thrown 
out in the Upper House after it had passed the Commons. 
‘ Amicable arrangements,’ as the directors reported,—an euphe- 
mistic phrase which covered a good deal,—were, however, made, 
and the bill passed. 

The Eastern Counties proper is mainly formed of two arteries 
—the one to Colchester, the other toCambridge. The first was 
incorporated in 1836 for a railwey from London to Norwich 
and Yarmouth, rid Romford, Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ips- 
wich; but owing to difficulties in raising the requisite funds, 
the original scheme was carried out only as far as Colchester— 
51 miles from town. Though its success fell far short of what 
either its originators or the public desired, it took the lead 
among the other lines in the Eastern Counties; and by 1848 it 
had insured the command of a through route from the metro- 
polis to Norwich, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft. Meanwhile the 
astern Union Company—which extended from Colchester to 
Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds, Haughley, Norwich, and other 
northern districts—had sought to obtain an independent posi- 
tion; but asit has no nearer point of communication with Lon- 
don than Colchester it was obliged to succumb, and to consent 
toa fusion, for eight years at least, with the Eastern Counties. 
In 1862, this probation expired, and the union was completed ; 
and the Eastern Counties, which ‘ had acquired the command of 
‘the East Suffolk, the Northern and Eastern, the Newmarket, 
‘and other lines—while it had also established an important com- 
‘ munication with the midland and northern districts by a branch 
‘from Ely to Peterborough, opened in 1847—assumed the name 
‘of the “ Great Eastern,” its various allies being, like itself, lost 
‘in the new designation.’ The area now occupied by the whole 
system may be generally described as extending over the coun- 
ties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, bounded by 
the sea on the east and north, by the Thames to the south, and 
touching the towns of Peterborough, Cambridge, and Hertford 
on the west. 

But the confines of river and sea which have shut out the 
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competition of intruders, and have secured for this company a 
monopoly of the agricultural districts in which it is situated, 
have also tended to shut in its area and trade. The high rates 
paid for fuel, the absence of mineral or manufacturing traffic, 
and the sparseness of the population, have caused the working ex- 
penses to stand at 51 per cent., and the shareholders to suffer from 
an habitually meagre dividend; excepting at that memorable 
interval when Mr. Hudson—then in the zenith of his power— 
undertook to raise the fallen fortunes of the company, instructed 
his secretary in regard to the accounts ‘ to make things pleasant,’ 
and paid 5 per cent. per annum for a year or two out of capital. 
But while the dividends of the shareholders have been small, 
the amounts due on preference stock have been large. In 1863 
_ 5 per cent. was paid on £5,683,000, 54 per cent. on £105,000, 
6 per cent. on £1,151,417, and as much as 7 per cent. on 
£80,653. Since that period, however, the credit of the com- 
pany has improved, the 5 per cent. debentures have been 
reduced, and one sum which bore a rate of 6 per cent. has been 
paid off. 

For several years past, various plans have been contem- 
plated by the friends of the Great Eastern, by which the com- 
pany may be placed in a more advantageous position, and 
especially by its being brought into immediate communication 
with those rich mineral and trading districts from which other 
companies obtain their profit. The boldest of these schemes was 
that known as the Great Eastern (Northern Junction). By this 
it was proposed to break through the restrictions which had 
confined it on the west, and to run a line parallel to the Great 
Northern through its whole course from near Peterborough to 
Doncaster, and at every point to ‘tap’ a traffic known to be 
worth £750,000 a year. In order to secure sympathy and co- 
operation in their undertaking, the projectors declared that they 
would supply London and the south with coal by this new route 
at a greatly diminished rate ; and various calculations were put 
forward with this view. The line, in fact, was to be emphati- 
cally a coal line; it was to pass through a country free from 
engineering difficulties, having gradients that were not to 
exceed 1 in 400; and it was intended to run trains of 40 wag- 
gons, of 10 tons each, or 400 tons in all, at 12 to 14 miles an 
hour, which is the most economical speed with minerals. Ata 
freightage of a farthing a ton per mile the gross receipts were 
estimated at 8s. 4d. per train per mile, from which, however, the 
cost of the return empties would have to be deducted. It is 
also stated that Mr. R. G. Stephenson gave evidence that the 
expense of such a train, including a fall proportion of general 
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expenses, would be 1s. 8d. per train mile, and that it might even 
be reduced to 1s. 4d. It was anticipated that with such rates 
the railway would ‘ beat the sea,’ and that all London-bound 
coals would go by land. 

It could not, however, be disguised that the real design of the 
Great Eastern was to share the receipts of its wealthier neigh- 
bour, the Great Northern. ‘In making this new line,’ said Mr. 
Bidder, ‘ what are we going in for? Only within the last forty- 
‘eight hours a line has been projected to spend £3,000,000 of 
‘money to divide the Brighton traffic. The Brighton traffic is 
‘about £250,000 a year. That is what they are going to divide. 
‘Now look at the Great Northern receipts. They are much 
‘larger; and we propose to spend £2,000,000 of money, not to 
‘ divide £250,000 a year, but to divide three times that amount. 
‘That is my policy.’ 

Severe criticisms were, however, passed upon the promise 
loudly put forth by the Great Eastern, that it would carry 
coals to London and to the Eastern counties at the hitherto 
unknown rate of a farthing a tonamile. It was shown that in 
the company’s bill the farthing rate was not mentioned, and that 
any obligation of the kind could be easily evaded. The com- 
pany also required that whenever their minimum rate was 
charged the owners should offer their coal in their own trucks 
in 400-ton train loads, and that these trains should travel 
unbroken for at least 100 miles; whereas for loads of from 200 
to 400 tons the charge would be higher than that then made 
by the Great Northern; while for smaller quantities still more 
would be demanded. It was further shown that the Great 
Northern and most other companies asked no more after the 
rate for small quantities than for large; and also that the Great 
Eastern Company, when receiving coals at Peterborough, was in 
the practice of charging 50, 80, 100, and 180 per cent. to cus- 
tomers on its own line above what the Great Northern required 
on theirs. It has been asserted by the promoters of the bill that 
the farthing rate would enable them to bring 1,000,000 tons of 
coal into the Eastern counties; but it was subsequently admitted 
that there was not a single place in those counties that 
could satisfy the conditions on which alone the farthing rate 
would be granted. It was further contended that the Great 
Northern loop-line, when completed, was fully equal, if not 
superior, to the gradients of the projected line; and as this 
assertion was disputed with respect to the Peterborough and 
Lincoln loop, trains were made to run over that line at sixteen 
miles an hour, with not 400, but 465 tons of coal; the trains 
being a quarter of a mile in length—too long, in fact, for con- 
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venient working on any line. It is true that the projected 
Great Eastern junction was somewhat shorter than the route 
vid the loop-line of the Great Northern; but on the other hand 
the Great Northern route from Peterborough to London is 
shorter than that of the Great Eastern vid Cambridge, and the 
gradients are better. ‘ We are bound,’ said the chairman of the 
Great Northern, ‘if the Great Eastern Company desire it, to 
‘deliver the traffic to them at either Peterborough or March on 
‘equal mileage rates fixed by arbitration,—the terms on which 
‘the North Western and Great Western have settled their long- 
‘standing disputes. So that as soon as they can prove that coals 
‘can be practically and profitably carried at a farthing a ton 
‘over our flat line, and their own with or without assistant 
‘engines, to London, or anywhere else, or at any other rate 
‘they propose, they can begin the operation as easily as if 
‘they had constructed their 134 miles of new railway, at a 
‘cost of £2,000,000 and more.’ 

It certainly was a weighty objection to the contemplated line 
that, instead of meeting the wants of any new and unsupplied 
locality, it would run for more than half its length within three 
miles of existing railways; whereas the Great Northern, when 
made, was laid out through a line of country that had no rail- 
ways for many miles on either side. The bill was rejected. 
But the arguments that avowedly influenced the Committee in 
their decision were not a little remarkable. The chairman 
adverted to the fact that the gradients of the proposed line 
were better than those of any other railway in England, and 
that loads could therefore be drawn of a weight and with an 
economy that were unprecedented. ‘Is it then fair,’ he re- 
marked, ‘to other companies that you are to have a maximum of 
‘two-eighths, so that you may by force pull them down, whereas 
‘they have not the conditions, or anything like them, upon 
‘ which alone you say you can carry ata profit? If they had the 
‘same gradients as you, well and good; but they have not got 
‘them, and cannot get them except at a very great expense. I 
‘do not see the justice of this proposition of a farthing.’ The 
reply was certainly very much to the point. ‘I apprehend,’ 
said Mr. Fowler, ‘that nothing can be more fair and proper 
‘than such a proposition on such a principle. It is only in that 
‘way that you can have improved machines from time to time. 
‘Every man who has got a machine or a railway in this country, 
‘must always be liable to somebody else superseding his machine 
‘or railway by a newer or a better one. ... If a manis to be 
‘protected by reason of his having an imperfect machine, and 
‘improvements are to be stopped, and newer and cheaper 
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‘ machines forbidden lest they should interfere with old machines, 
‘that would at once put a stop to all improvements in the 
‘country.’ 

It certainly seemed that the scheme of the Great Eastern was 
thus discountenanced, not because it had not proved its case, but 
because it had proved it too well; not because its line was not 
good enough, but because it was too good. It looked as if the 
Committee would have regarded the line with more favour if the 
gradients had been worse, and if the economical advantages had 
been less. ‘If the fact,’ said a sharp Great Eastern critic, ‘ that 
‘capital has been expended on inferior routes is a conclusive 
‘reason against the construction of shorter and better lines, 
‘grievous injustice was done in 1846 to the Midland Railway 
‘Company, when the Great Northern was permitted to sweep 
‘the traffic from its line by its superior route and lower rates. 
‘The rates proposed by the Great Northern in 1846 on coal, 
‘were three farthings per ton per mile; that is, one-half the rate 
‘then charged on existing railways. It was vehemently con- 
‘tended that such a rate was ruinous and impossible, yet the 
‘Great Northern is now carrying at one-half the proposed rate 
‘of three farthings. And who will venture to say that it would 
‘not have been a great public evil if the opponents of the Great 
‘Northern in 1846 had achieved the same success which has 
‘attended the opposition of the Great Northern in 1864?’ It is 
unquestionable that the construction of the Great Northern line, 
though it had the effect of very greatly reducing the cost of 
transport, has nevertheless been found entirely compatible with 
the prosperity of its rivals in trade. 

The decision of the Committee occasioned great irritation 
beyond the confines of parliamentary and railway life—irrita- 
tion doubtless founded largely on the growing demands for coal 
in London and the south; and there was thus a feeling abroad 
which might well have encouraged the Great Eastern to renewed 
efforts in a future session. It has been said of railway com- 
panies, as of a certain king in the olden time, that quarrelling 
is only the beginning of courting; and that after a battle royal 
comes an alliance. So it was with these two companies. A 
deadly war was succeeded by a truce, and by overtures, for a 
compromise. 

On the rejection of the Great Eastern’s project, negotiations 
began; communications were also made to the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, and a comprehensive set- 
tlement was arranged. A glance at the map will show how the 
matter was adjusted. A line is in course of construction by the 


Great Northern Company from March on the Great Eastern, 
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to Spalding. From hence the loop-line—as it is called—of the 
Great Northern curves round by Boston to Lincoln, and access 
is thus obtained vid Retford to Doncaster, and to the coal dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire. The proposed arrangement between the com- 
panies is that the whole of this line, from March to Lincoln and 
the north, shall be the joint property of the Great Northern 
and Great Eastern companies, the latter paying the former one- 
half the original outlay or of the present value of the line. The 
Great Eastern is to be at liberty to carry coals to London at 
whatever rate it prefers; but the rate over the loop-line and 
over its own lines proper must be uniform—so much per mile 
from the colleries to London. It is expected that the Great 
Eastern will thus become a great coal-carrying line to the 
metropolis; and, by means of the Thames Tunnel, it will 
have ready access to the south and east of London. The great 
mass of the heavy goods and mineral traffic of the Great 
Northern also will probably be conveyed by the loop-line, 
the natural formation of the country making the gradients 
unusually good. 

Within the last few weeks a new crisis has arisen in the 
affairs of the Great Eastern Company. ‘The directors have 
been obliged to resign, and the new ones appear to be shy 
of these engagements with the Great Northern. Probably the 
board does not yet know its own mind; and will, doubtless, 
after a while, gladly confirm arrangements into which their 
predecessors had fought session after session to be allowed to 
enter, which their shareholders had confirmed, and in consent- 
ing to which the Great Northern Company has had to undertake 
costly and onerous obligations with various other parties. 

The directors of the Great Eastern hope to improve their 
position by some extensions in the metropolitan and suburban 
districts. The intended removal of the terminus to Liverpool- 
street will leave the present Shoreditch station available for a 
goods traffic, for which at present there is no adequate accom- 
modation. Already this trade amounts to some 10,000 tons a 
week, or about half a million tons per annum, the whole of 
which has to be worked at extreme disadvantage. But with the 
old passenger station on a level, and with ten acres of land that 
have been acquired by the company on the site of Smith’s Dis- 
tillery, in Whitechapel, and which it is intended to appropriate 
for the coal trade, it is estimated that the company will be able 
conveniently to manage its goods business, and to command a 
London traffic of coal of some 400,000 tons per annum, yielding 
a net revenue of about £30,000. 

‘The London and South Western, like all its great neigh- 
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‘bours, represents a mass of minor undertakings which have 
‘linked themselves with its fortunes by amalgamation, lease, or 
‘ otherwise ; and every year the concern assumes more important 
‘proportions. In one way or other about 570 miles of line have 
‘come to be worked by the management which has its head- 
‘quarters at the Waterloo terminus, and the revenue now fluc- 
‘tuates between £25,000 and £30,000 per week. The original 
‘nucleus of the London and South Western system was the 
‘highly productive line between London and Southampton, but 
‘the enterprise has now been extended into the far west of 
‘ England, and it has carried the narrow gauge into districts in 
‘which the genius of Mr. Brunel once reigned supreme. If 
‘Mr. Brunel’s life had been spared, we should probably see an 
‘incessant strife between this company and the Great Western ; 
‘as it is, there is a kind of armed truce between the two 
‘ concerns.’ 

The success that attended the efforts of the South Western 
Company to penetrate into the West of England, and to take 
possession of regions of which the broad gauge had previously 
considered itself the rightful sovereign, suggested to the invaders 
the daring project of attacking the western capital of their 
enemies—Bristol itself. Accordingly they marshalled their 
forces, deployed facts and figures, assailed the rightfulness of 
the monopoly enjoyed by the foe, and seemed in a fair way of 
impressing others, and perhaps Parliament, with the cogency of 
their reasonings. But when the Great Western authorities be- 
gan to find that they were failing in their policy of defence, 
they astutely resolved to adopt one of aggression. Perhaps, 
they said to their South Western assailants, you are right. 
Our monopoly of Bristol may be indefensible. Possibly, two 
railway systems ought to have access from the east and the 
south to so important a port. But mark. Every argument 
you South Westerns advance for getting into Bristol, we Great 

esterns will urge for our admission to Southampton. It is 
true that your lines have reached a good way towards Bristol, 
but we have come to Salisbury, which is not so very far off 
Southampton. It is very desirable, no doubt, for the interests 
of commerce that you should be able to bring the trade of 513 
miles of narrow gauge alongside the shipping of the Avon; it 
is very desirable also that we should bring the traffic of 1,188 
miles of broad and mixed gauge into the docks of the Solent. 
But such a proposition was to touch the South Western to the 
quick. Of Southampton they had, from the first, enjoyed the 
unquestioned monopoly ; and though it would have been a splen- 
did success to have shared the spoils of Bristol, they saw that 
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even these might be won at too great a sacrifice. The argu- 
ments which had seemed incontrovertible when applied to others 
lost much of their cogency when applied to themselves. A 
cessation of hostilities followed, and an armed neutrality has 
subsisted since. 

If our space permitted, we might have dwelt upon the 
vicissitudes, the trials, and the triumphs of others of our 
great railway companies. There is the London and Brighton, 
which fought four other companies that competed for the 
' privilege of joining the metropolis to what Thackeray called 
London-super-Mare—involving an expenditure among the com- 
batants of nearly £200,000—and is again assailed. There is 
the South-Eastern, which has been brought into such severe 
competition with its ubiquitous rival, the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and its tributaries ; which has to share with its 
opponents a considerable traffic which it long enjoyed alone; 
which has recently devoted itself—as its directors assure us 
—to promoting ‘the efficiency of its train services,’ but which 
still solaces itself with special fares for what it pleasantly calls 
‘express trains’ that often run less than twenty miles an hour. 
There is the North-Eastern, with its immense pare of rolling 
stock, far exceeding that even of the London and North- 
Western, doing more coal business than any other line, and 
largely redeemed from the penalties of early extravagance by 
the development of the traffic of the Cleveland district, where 
twenty years ago there was not a ton of iron made, but where 
now the production of pig iron is over 1,000,000 tons. There 
is the unhappy North Staffordshire line, still pursuing its 
miserable existence, with miserable carriages, and with engines 
that seem unable to run more than half-a-dozen miles without 
pausing at some poverty-stricken station in which to recruit 
their exhausted energies. There is the little pet railway, 
four miles long, with two engines and two carriages, running 
from Edenham to Little Bytham, the private property of Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby, which is of course too genteel an affair 
to pay ; the working expenses of which in 1864 amounted to 
£986, and the receipts to £490, making the expenditure more 
than double the receipts, and leaving the noble owner out of 
— £490 on the concern. There is the Maryport and Car- 
isle line, which a few years ago was declared to be in ‘a 
wretched plight,’ but is now believed to be ‘one of the finest 
properties in the kingdom ;’ and which paid for the last half 
nee a dividend of 55s. on its £50 shares. There is the White- 

aven Junction, which, after defrayal of preference charges, 
announced a dividend last February at the rate of 18 per cent. 
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per annum, though its rates are said to be ‘lower than those 
of any line in the kingdom for similar distances.’ There is 
our old friend the Stockton and Darlington, which, at a 
recent half-yearly meeting, distributed 90s. to each holder of a 
£25 share. 

There are the costly lines that have been constructed in the 
metropolis: the North London Railway, which involved an out- 
lay of nearly £200,000 a mile; the Metropolitan, which cost 
about £350,000 a mile; the Blackwall, at something under 
£370,000 a mile; the South Western extension from Nine 
Elms to Waterloo, which may be reckoned at about £600,000 
a mile ; and the Charing Cross line—from the London Bridge 
station of the South Eastern to Charing Cross, and also into the 
City at Cannon-street—which is expected to involve an outlay 
of £1,500,000 a mile. 

We may now glance at some questions of general railway ad- 
ministration. But when we mention railway expenses and fares, 
some of our readers may think we have touched upon a subject 
too trite for investigation. We venture, however, to assert that 
there are considerations connected with this topic which are of 
even national importance—questions which vitally affect the 
future of our commercial life, and which will demand the atten- 
tion of our most capable financiers and statesmen. 

Five and thirty years ago we travelled by coach—if we tra- 
velled at all; and the average fare was fivepence a mile inside 
the mail and threepence outside. The working expenses of a 
four-horse mail, carrying eight passengers, including all regular 
and incidental charges connected with the establishment, was 
calculated at 1s. 8d. a mile, supposing the coach to be full. The 
four inside passengers may be considered to have defrayed the 
actual current expense: the fares of the four outside passen- 
gers, and the Government subsidy, were profit on the capital 
invested. 

The cost of the conveyance of passengers by railway > 
ascertained with equal precision if we divide the total working 
expenses by the number of miles run. In 1863 the actual 
outlay was as follows :— 


« @ 
Locomotive power. . ee O 9 
Maintenance and renewals of carriages and 
Maintenance of way and works .. oo © & 


Direct cost .. 1 & 
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d. 
General traffic charges .. is 8 
Rates and taxes .. ee OV 
Government duty .. ee 
Compensation for personal injury ‘and dam- 
age and loss of goods .. oe .. O 03 
Legal and parliamentary expenses ~- O Of 
Miscellaneous working, not included in the 
above .. ee ee ee 0 2 
Direct cost .. oe oo 1 4 
Direct and indirect cost oo 27 


From costs we may turn to charges, and here we shall find a 
wide discrepancy. We may cite the rates of a few of the 
companies :— 


1st Class. 2nd Class. 

8. d. s. d. 
North and South Western 0 5 
Stirling and Dunfermline oe O 9 0 4 
London and North Westen .. 1 7 Lg 
Great Western .. ic, Ay 
Great Northern .. 1 4 
Great 1 8 
Carmarthen and Cardigan 3 EL 3 


Whence, we may inquire, arises this difference? How is it 
that the North and South Western Railway can take its first 
class passengers 100 miles for 5s.; while the Great Western 
charges 16s. 8d. ; and the Carmarthen and Cardigan, £1 9s. 2d. ? 
Why does the Stirling and Dunfermline Company demand 50 
per cent. more than the North and South Western? Why does 
the Caledonian charge 33 per cent. more than the Stirling and 
Dunfermline ? ‘ Why does the Lancashire and Yorkshire charge 
‘ 30 per cent. more than the Caledonian; and the London and 
‘North Western 20 per cent. more than the Lancashire and 
‘ Yorkshire ; and the Midland 20 per cent. more than the Lon- 
‘don and North Western; and the Great Eastern and the 
‘ Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 10 per cent. more than the 
‘ Midland ; and the Colne Valley 10 per cent. more than the 
‘ Great Eastern ; whilst our old friends, of the Carmarthen and 
‘ Cardigan, pour the last drop of bitterness into the traveller’s 
‘ cup by adding a final 12 per cent. to the fare charged on the 
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‘ Colne Valley line? Thus the last fare our traveller pays per 
‘ mile in the imaginary route we have traced out for him, after 
‘ passing through a gradually ascending scale, exceeds the first 
‘ by 450 per cent.’ The fares vary from a farthing a mile for 
first class passengers up to fourteen times that amount. 

The explanation, perhaps the reader thinks, is easy. Some 
railways, it may be said, cost much more money than others, 
and therefore more money must be charged. But the fact is, 
that on many of the lines which cost the most the charge is least. 
The North London, for instance, was one of the most expensive 
in the kingdom—as much having to be paid on a mile as would 
have made ten miles of an ordinary line—yet the company is 
satisfied with three farthings a mile for first class, and a half- 
penny for second, and it pays a dividend of 6 per cent. 

What principle then, we may inquire, shall guide our railway 
boards in fixing the charge to be made in a particular district ? 
And is not the answer this: that they have—within certain 
limits—a free choice to adopt just that which will pay them the 
best? Looking at the subject in a disinterested and patriotic 
spirit, theirs may be a very narrow-minded decision; but then it 
is not supposed that railway directors are disinterested, but that 
they are men of business who are trying to earn a profit on the 
capital they and their constituents have invested ; and who, when 
they have done their best, must be allowed to have received no 
inordinate remuneration. It is true that, when the London 
and North Western and Great Northern reduced their first class 
return fares from the metropolis to Manchester from £3 to 
7s. 6d., they suffered a loss of only one-half per cent. ; and that 
when the Edinburgh and Glasgow carried first class passengers 
for 1s. instead of 8s., they sacrificed only 1 per cent. Still, one- 
half per cent. represents not only a reduced income to the 
shareholder, but also a depreciation of his capital of £10 in 
every £100; and however gratifying it may be to him to see 
his fellow-countrymen doing a good trade at his expense, the 
pleasure will not usually be without alloy. Hence the rate 
fixed by the companies is that which will secure the largest 
return; in other words, like other tradesmen, they charge the 
largest sum at which they can do the most business. Share- 
holders have no sentimental interest in the public, nor the 
public in them; and the holders of stock in one company will 
even part with all they have, and invest in another, if thereby 
they can secure a better return for their money. 

We have already seen the exact charge at which—without 
profit—passenger and goods trains are conveyed per mile. 
During 1863, the average weight of goods carried in merchandise 
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and mineral trains was 70 tons; and the average number of 
passengers per train was of— 


50 

If then our passenger trains contain an average of only 50 
passengers, these have, of course, to divide amongst them the 
cost of their conveyance ; and we will call this—doing business 
retail. But if we could so increase the travelling propensities 
or interests of the public as to fairly fill each train, an engine 
could readily draw five and twenty carriages with 40 passengers 
in each, making 1,000 in all; and the expense would then be 
apportioned among, not 50, but 1,000 persons; and the lowest 
wholesale price at which such a train would run 100 miles—say 
from London to Brighton and back—would be something less than 
threepence farthing a passenger. Or, if we classify the passengers 
in the usual proportion, at 128 first class, 287 second, and 585 
third, the first would have to pay 6d. for his trip, the second 
4d., and the third 24d. Such would be the actual cost of each 
passenger, after paying all expenses, but leaving no margin for 
profit. 

In 1857, for instance, at the time of the Art Treasures Ex- 
hibition, there was a contest between the London and North 
Western and the Great Northern companies for the passenger 
traffic from the metropolis to Manchester. The battle was 
fierce and long, and the fares for months were 7s. 6d. first class 
for the double journey, and 5s. covered carriages, allowing four 
days in Manchester. To increase the attractiveness of the 
journey, first one company, and then the other, cushioned all their 
second class carriages, and they have remained so since. Twelve 
times the usual number of passengers availed themselves of the 
privileges thus afforded; the trains were well filled; and the 
average number of passengers was 600. The entire cost of the 
trains, direct and indirect, was £52 10s.; the receipts averaged 
£174 a train; and the profit was £121 10s. a train, or nearly 
300 per cent. 

A similar contest took place in 1852 and 1853 between the 
Great Western and South Eastern Companies for the possession 
of the Reading passenger traffic. The South Eastern conveyed 
passengers there and back—not by special trains three days a 
week, as in the former case, but by every train at the rate of 
3s. first class and 2s. second class for the double distance, which 
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by the South Eastern is 134 miles. Yet the chairman stated at 
the half-yearly meetings that the company had lost nothing by 
the change of fare. Nevertheless on other parts of their lines 
both companies were charging ten times the rate here levied. 

Another example of a similar kind is mentioned by Mr. Chad- 
wick in the case of a competition between the London and North 
Western Railway, in the London, Birmingham, Wolverhampton 
and Stour Valley district, which includes the lines between Dudley 
and Birmingham, Wolverhampton and Birmingham, Shrewsbury 
and Wellington. The North Western Company were induced 
to lower their fares in varying rates of a fourth or fifth of the 
previous proportions in the district. The result was remarkable. 
Even in the sparsely populated districts the lower fares were 
highly remunerative, and it is believed they would have been 
more so if the fares had been continued. ‘ The receipts per train, 
‘at a penny fare from Shrewsbury to Upton Magna, were in 
‘ December, 1858, £11 15s. 8d.; but on the return to three- 
‘ pence halfpenny in November, 1859, the receipts per train fell 
‘to £4 4s. 1ld. The receipts per train from Shrewsbury to 
‘ Walcot were, at a penny, £14 17s. 7d.; and at 6d. they fell, in 
‘ October, 1859, to £4 5s. 5d.;’ and these results were borne 
out, even to a greater extent, at each station between Shrews- 
bury and Wellington. Yet on the cessation of the competition 
the company returned to the old rates; a measure that was 
defended by the argument that otherwise the travelling public 
would be dissatisfied with the higher fares charged in other 
places. 

Similarly, when a rival line was proposed in 1863, the Brighton 
Company consented to a reduction of their fares of 20 per cent. 
Yet it was found that though the passengers saved £180,000, 
the receipts of the company for passengers for the year amounted 
to £800,000, and that the shareholders had not lost a shilling 
by the transaction. And to cite one more case: ten years ago 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line entered into fierce competition 
with the Caledonian; the fares were reduced by all trains to 
one-eighth of the ordinary charges, and, after a battle of a year 
and a half, the Edinburgh was found to have lost but one per 
cent. on its ordinary dividend, and the Caledonian but half 
that amount. How much the two cities had meanwhile been 
benefited by their first class passengers being able to travel 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow for 1s. instead of 8s., and 
their second class for 9d. instead of 6s., our readers can imagine. 

It is, however, obvious that there is a great difference between 
the profits that may be made on the sale of an article, and the 
profit that may be necessary in order to pay fair interest on the 
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capital employed. A druggist may sink £1,000 in his business 
and may receive 500 per cent. profit on his wares; and yet the 
quantity of drugs he sells may not be sufficient to make 5 per 
cent. on his capital; while his neighbour the grocer may charge 
only 10 per cent. profit on his groceries, and yet dispose of 
goods enough to ensure 40 or 50 per cent. on his capital before 
the year has ended. So it is with railways. Their average 
earning throughout the United Kingdom per train mile amounts 
to 5s. 6d., while their expenses, as we have seen, are 2s. 7d. In 
other words, the expenditure is 48 per cent., and the balance is 
all that is available to pay a dividend of about 4 per cent. on 
the £400,000,000 and more of capital invested in railways. Yet 
it will be seen that it is possible for a railway company to 
charge a passenger ten times as much as his actual conveyance 
costs, and at the same time the trains and passengers shall be so 
few as to leave a merely nominal dividend for the shareholders. 
Our railway boards have thus to deal with such a proposition 
as this: What fare ought a stage coach proprietor to charge who 
must run his coach, but who has, as a rule, only one passenger to 
convey? For this would fairly represent the proportion of pas- 
sengers which our railway trains actually convey in comparison 
with what they could convey. 

But from the facts already cited some important considerations 
obviously arise. We have seen that our railway companies earn 
altogether only about 4 per cent. on their capital, and that they 
cannot do even this with a smaller revenue than they now possess. 
But we have also seen that with a slight increase of that revenue 
they could render threefold or fourfold their present public ser- 
vice; and hence the question has been asked, whether no means 
can be devised for securing so important an advantage. If our 
railways were, on certain conditions, subsidised or adopted by the 
Government, could not such a reduction be made in the fares 
as would be a boon to the entire community ? The guarantee 
of the Government makes people content with 31 per cent. ; 
could not railways be worked by Government so as to secure 
merely this amount of profit, and all the surplus be sacrificed in 
the diminution of a sort of indirect taxation which now limits 
every department of the trade and commerce of the country ? 
‘Give me,’ said Sir Robert Peel in effect, ‘a direct payment 
‘ of £5,000,000 per annum, and I shall be able to reduce your 
‘ taxation on tea, coffee, and all the other necessaries of life, to 
‘ the amount of £20,000,000 per annum.’ ‘ Reduce the postages 
‘ of your letters to a penny for all distances,’ said Sir Rowland 
Hill; ‘and while you benefit the nation, your own revenue 
‘ will not seriously suffer.’ Now cannot, it is asked, some 
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such principles as these be applied to our railway administra- i 
tion ? 
With these problems Mr. Galt grapples in the important i 
volume on ‘ Railway Reform’ which he has recently issued. 
He reminds us that twenty-one years ago an Act of Parliament 
was passed for the purpose of enabling the Crown to purchase, 
on certain specified terms, the railways of the United Kingdom 
that from that time forward should be constructed. To protect, 
however, the interests of shareholders, and to give time for the i i 
acquisition of full information on the whole subject, twenty-one ie 
years were to expire before the rights of existing managers or a | 
proprietors should be interfered with. That period terminated a ia) 
few months since. Five-sixths of the existing railway mileage Ti 
will eventually become subject to the provisions of the statute, i 
and hence the whole subject has naturally awakened consider- ia 
able interest. 1 
In dealing with this subject, Mr. Galt contends that the rail- 
way system should no more be treated as a mere commercial 
matter than the Post Office; that the rates charged upon pas- 
sengers and goods are virtually a tax upon trade, and hindrance 
of it; that the decrease of the charges to oneethird of the pre- 
sent amount would be equivalent: te a xewission-of indirect 
taxation of two-thirds of the ,swr,now paid, or 424,000,000; 
and that the relaxation of, these eharges én -trade would so 
greatly promote the prosperity of the country that’ the people 
would find it most easy to reimburse the Treasury to the amount 
of the sacrifice, if any, it might have to make. ‘The whole argu- Wg 
ment in favour of putting the railways of the country under the t 
control of the Government is very ably set forth by Mr. Galt, 
and is well worthy of the study of statesmen, of financiers, and tt 
of the public. 
The progress that has been gradually made, even in 
railway administration and in the development of the railway 
system, is, perhaps, not sufficiently appreciated by modern 
travellers. Twenty years ago a third class passenger from 
London to Liverpool had to travel in an open carriage, at a cost 
of £1 7s., and was two days on the journey; now he can go 
down either morning or evening, in a covered carriage, for 
16s. 9d. Twenty years ago the first class fare from London to 
Birmingham was £1 12s. 6d.; now it is £1. Twenty years 
ago, a second class passenger from London to Liverpool had to 
stop at Birmingham for the rest of the day, or else to proceed by 
first class, at a cost for the whole journey of £2 7s. 6d.; now 
he can run down, between tea and supper, by first class express 
for £1 12s. 6d. Wiser counsels have also prevailed among 
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companies that formerly were hostile; and the passenger can 
now take his ticket from a large part of the centre and north of 
England to the sea-coast towns of the south and west. 

Encouragement has also been afforded to suburban residents, 
of which the public have availed themselves, and which have 
improved the dividends of the companies. Seventeen years 
after the London and Birmingham Railway had been opened, 
it was ascertained that, within a circle of two miles of each 
station between the metropolis and Tring, the total amount that 
had been expended in building was only £22,000. It was then 
suggested that if a free first class pass, available for a few years, 
were presented to every person who erected a residence of a 
certain annual value near the line, all parties would be benefited. 
The result has been, that in eight years £240,000 or £250,000 
have been expended in house building in these very localities, 
the population of which have largely contributed to the parcels, 
goods, and passenger traffic of the line. 

The enormous weights and high velocities which our railways 
have now to sustain, has demanded increased attention to the 
permanent way, especially on the through routes. Taking ten 
of the largest lines in England,-the average number of trains 
running over.each smile of road is more than 7,700, while on 
another system of lines the.numher exceeds 16,000. The crush- 
ing effects of heavy mineral and merchandise trains, and also of 
monster locomotive expresses,—which, like the ‘ Liverpool’ on 
the North Western, is equal to 1140 horse-power, and weighs 
between 30 and 40 tons,—have necessitated renewals of road 
of far greater strength than formerly sufficed. Deflection, 
lamination, splitting, and transverse fractures of rails are now 
of frequent occurrence; and the difficulty of maintaining the 
gauge of the line not only increases, but creates much of that 
oscillating motion which is so unpleasant to the traveller, and 
so destructive to the rolling stock. But not only are the rails 
thus worn and torn; they are literally ground by the application 
of the ponderous breaks which are necessary to check the trains 
on approaching stations, in descending inclines, and whenever 
needed. The greater strength and durability thus demanded, 
has led to the introduction of steel rails. Some of these were 
laid down in 1862 at Rugby, Stafford, and Crewe stations, and 
they are wearing well. In May of that year some steel rails 
were laid down at Camden, sanilel with the best descriptions of 
iron rails ; and so severe was the test that the latter soon gave 
way, while the former continue to show little appearance of 
wear. ‘We have found,’ says the chairman of the London 
and North Western, ,‘ the steel rails wearing actually as long 
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‘as ten pairs of iron rails; so that we look to that as a source 
‘ of considerable economy in the working expenses.’ The result 
has been that the directors have agreed with Mr. Bessemer to 
allow the use of his patent at Crewe, and arrangements have 
been made there for the production of 10,000 tons of steel rails 
per annum. Opinions may differ as to whether the company 
was wise in incurring thus an outlay of £38,000 for ‘ the erec- 
tion of steel works,’ besides £16,000 ‘for additional water 
supply ;’ but there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of carry- 
ing out the new method. The improvements thus made in the 
permanent way have necessarily involved considerable increase 
of expense. ‘The practice in such cases is to charge to revenue 
account every renewal of the permanent way; but where sub- 
stantial improvement is made, the cost over and above the mere 
cost of renewal is charged to capital. Thus the London and 
North Western has been replacing its old 65 lb. rails by new 
ones that weigh 84 lb.: the difference in the expense incurred 
for the extra weight being charged to capital. Similarly, in the 
substitution of steel rails for iron, 10 miles have been debited 
to capital, and 12}, involving an outlay of £18,000, to revenue. 
Tron rails are worth about £7 a ton; steel about £17. 

An interesting plan has recently come into use, for supplying 
a tender with water without stopping the train. The arrange- 
ment of the self-feeding tender—as it is called—is very simple. 
A long iron trough is laid between the rails and constantly sup- 
plied with water. As soon as the driver sees that his engine is 
above the trough, a scoop is let down from the bottom of the 
tender which dips into the trough, and a speed of 22 miles an 
hour will cause the water to flow up the scoop into the tender. 
These appliances are provided in two places on the London and 
North Western Railway; and by their aid an express engine has 
been able to run from Holyhead to London, 264 miles, at an 
average speed of 42 miles an hour, without stopping. Under 
ordinary circumstances the size and weight of the tender that 
can be thus supplied may be reduced, the number of stoppages 
may be diminished, and time may be saved. 

On the subject of railway accidents there is much that may 
be said for or against our railway administration. If we were 
to begin by boldly asserting that, as things now are, it is safer 
to travel by rail than to stay at home, the statement would seem 
paradoxical, but would it be untrue? Let us see. Let us first 
recall for a moment the diversity and number of the casualties 
that occur to people who are not travelling. The other day, a 
lad of 16 became entangled in a cow’s tail,’and was dragged 


about a field by the leg till dead. A few weeks since a dog fell 
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into a London dock, and a neighbour, who was passing, offered 
his aid in the rescue. He accordingly took hold of the hand of 
the owner, leaned over the side of the dock, and lifted the dog 
up to his master, who was so delighted to recover his property 
that he let go the hand of its deliverer, who dropped into the 
water, and was drowned. But such cases, it will be said, are 
exceptional. Doubtless ; but ‘exceptional’ accidents are always 
happening. Throughout the first six months of the past year 
two persons were taken to the London hospitals every day who 
had been worried by dogs. M. Boutin recently informed us 
that in France three persons are struck dead by lightning every 
fortnight. Eight persons are burned or scalded to death in 
Great Britain every day. In South Wales, a life is lost for 
every 66,000 tons of coals that are raised. In one week, 
recently, eleven persons were killed in London by street acci- 
dents ; and, according to the testimony of Dr. Lankester, there 
are 300 fatal cases and 6,000 non-fatal cases of accidents from 
conveyances and horses in the metropolis every year. 

Comparing such data as these with railway locomotion, we find 
that the number of passengers who travelled by railway last year 
was 240,000,000; that an average journey occupies about an 
hour ; and that we thus have a result equivalent to 10,000,060 
persons travelling for a day of 24 hours. The total number of 
railway accidents last year to passengers from causes beyond 
their own control was 13, which is only 5 more than the number 
of those who meet their death by fire or scalding every day. To 
these, then, we must add all the other casualties in the house 
and the street, on the river and in the field; and we arrive, 
inevitably, at the conclusion that, taking the mass of the popu- 
lation of all ages and classes, it is safer far to travel by railway 
than to stay at home. Nearly as many persons are slain in the 
streets of London every fortnight as there were passengers killed on 
all the railways in Great Britain last year from causes beyond 
their own control. Nor can it be doubted that, when passengers 
suffer, railway companies also share, at least pecuniarily, their 
sufferings. In the report of thé London and North Western 
Company for the half-year ending June, 1865, there is an item 
of no less than £34,282 for compensation for accidents and 
losses. When the lamentable. affair took place last summer on 
the South Eastern line, it largely reduced the next dividend ; and 
the accident on the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway produced 
a depression of the company’s property to the extent of 13 per 
cent., being a depreciation of some £200,000 in the market 
value of its 

Perhaps, too, the severity of the strictures passed upon railway 
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administration and administrators would be sometimes modified 
if the critics were acquainted with the precise and comprehensive 
regulations laid down for the guidance of our railways, and of 
the care and skill that are usually displayed by railway servants. 
Our space prevents our doing any justice to these arrangements, 
but we may glance at a few of them. 

Our readers are aware that where the traffic of a line 
is not expected to be large, it is not uncommon to lay 
down only a single pair of rails, on which both the up 
and down trains run. In connection with the London 
and North Western Company alone there are no fewer 
than twenty-one such single lines, and it is obvious that very 
exact regulations must be provided in order to prevent the 
occurrence of that most alarming of all railway accidents—the 
collision of an up and a down train. Itis accordingly arranged 
that a certain ‘signal staff? —something like a policeman’s 
truncheon, only larger—shall always be carried by the train 
that is authorized to proceed over the single line; and, as there 
is only one staff for that one line, only one train at a time can 
run over the line. When the up-train has reached its destina- 
tion, the ‘ train-staff’ is given to the guard of the down train; 
and not till he has ended his journey can another up-train be 
allowed to start. The only person authorized to deliver the 
‘train-staff’ to the guard of a train, or to receive it from him, 
is the station-master; and the engine-driver of a train is not 
allowed to start from a station until the guard has shown him 
the staff. Nor is the stringency of any of these regulations 
relaxed by the fact that in working these single lines the tele- 
graph is to be in constant use to signal the departure of every 
train. If the line be of any great length, it is divided into 
sections, with a staff for each, and each section is worked as if 
it were a complete line. 

If several engines or trains should require to be despatched 
in the same direction in succession before the staff can be 
returned, a ‘train-ticket,’ as it is called, stating, ‘ staff follow- 
ing,’ is given to the person in charge of the leading train, and 
the staff is merely shown to him, and another ‘train-ticket’ is 
given to every guard except of the last train, the guard of 
which takes charge of the staff itself. After the staff has been 
‘sent away, no other train may leave the station under any cir- 
cumstances whatever until the staff is restored. If a guard or 
engine-man should leave a station without the staff, he will 
be dismissed, though no accident occur. By the most implicit 
obedience to these regulations numerous single lines are thus 
worked with comparative safety. 

The increasing traffic on the London and Rugby division of the 
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North Western Railway has led to the erection of signal houses 
every two miles, at which electric telegraph instruments are 
also provided, by which the character and speed of all trains are 
so regulated as to prevent any one over-running another. It 
is also arranged that in the event of a train obstructing either 
line between any of these signal houses, the guard can break a 
small loop of wire which is fitted to every alternate telegraph 
post, the effect of which will be to notify to the telegraph stations 
on each side that the accident has taken place, that other trains 
may not follow, and that assistance must be procured. 

‘In the event of accident—blocking one line, and requiring the 
train to pass along the wrong line —the utmost caution must be 
exercised ; and no train is to be permitted to proceed on the wrong 
line without a memorandum in writing from a person in authority 
at the spot where the accident has happened. Should a verbal message 
or telegram be received to send forward a train on the wrong line, 
the messenger must be sent back for a written order before the train 
is allowed to move.’ 


If an engine is unavoidably compelled to pass back on the 
wrong line from the scene of an accident, the driver must send 
his assistant, or some other competent person, at least 1,000 
yards in advance of the engine, to warn any other engine 
coming in the opposite direction ; and the assistant must con- 
tinue running, so as to keep 1,000 yards ahead. If it be dark, 
the engine-man must keep his steam-whistle constantly going, 
and his assistant must move his signal-lamp up and down. At 
the nearest shunt the engine must be erie i removed. to its 
proper rails. All engines travelling on the same line must keep 
at least 1,000 yards’ distance apart, unless expressly directed 
otherwise. 

‘The engine-man and fireman must appear on duty as clean as 
circumstances will allow ; and every driver must be with his engine 
30 minutes, and every fireman 45 minutes, before the time appointed 
for starting,’ in order to see that the engine is in every respect ready 
for the journey. ‘When the road is obscured by steam or smoke, 
no approaching engine is allowed to pass through the steam until 
the engine-man shall have ascertained that the road isclear.’ ‘When 
from any cause a train is unable to proceed at a greater speed than six 
miles an hour, the guard or breaksman ... must get down and wait, 
showing the danger signal, until his train has proceeded 1,000 yards, 
when he must follow it, continuing to show the proper signal, to stop 
any approaching train, until he reaches the next station. And when 
a train is stopped on its journey by an accident. . . the guard or breaks- 
man . ..shall immediately go back 1,000 yards with danger signals, to 
stop any coming engine or train; and shall, in addition to his hand 
signals, take his detonators. At every interval of 300 yards he must 
place upon one of the rails of the line on which the stoppage has 
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happened one of the detonators; and on arriving at the distance of 
1,000 yards, he must place one detonator upon each rail, and opposite 
each other, to stop any approaching engine or train ; when he will 
return (picking up the intermediate detonators), and conspicuously 
show his hand danger signals, to within a distance of 600 yards of 
the stoppage, where he will continue to show his danger signal until 
the obstruction is removed and safety ensured, when he will return 
to his train, and remove the remaining detonators, except the two 
which he placed at 1,000 yards. 

‘In snowy weather, when the detonators are liable to be swept off 
by the brooms attached to the engines, the guard or breaksman must 
remain 1,000 yards back instead of 600.’ 


Arrangements have also to be carefully made in the event of 
more serious contingencies. One of the most important of these 
is when an accident occurs by which one of the main lines is 
obstructed at night, and when the traffic in both directions must 
be carried on by the other line. 

Some months ago we took our seat in the Midland night ex- 
press from King’s Cross. We think the officials were seriously 
to blame, for they knew, before the train started, that it would 
be delayed, perhaps half the night, on the road. We had not 
travelled far before we learned, by the slower speed of the train 
and by its stopping at various stations unauthorized by the 
time-bill, that something was amiss; and at Hatfield we were 
informed that a serious accident had occurred at Welwyn junc- 
tion, that several persons had been injured, that the down line 
was blocked, and that it would be at least midnight before we 
could proceed. Meanwhile, however, a large body of workmen 
had been engaged in clearing the line, and arrangements were 
promptly made, the design of which was to render the up- 
line available for the safe passage of up and down trains; 
and after waiting about an hour, we were allowed slowly 
and cautiously to start on our way. After travelling a few 
miles along the down line, we once more stopped. It was as 
dark as pitch; and, save the blowing off of the steam of the 
engine and a low conversation between the guard, the engine- 
driver, and a man who emerged with his lamp from the gloom, 
we could see and hear nothing. At length we could catch the 
long whistle, and then the roar of an approaching up-train. 
Louder and louder it came; and then, with a flash and a scream, 
it was gone. A few minutes more, and another up-train came 
by with a crash ; and yet a third, and a fourth; and once more 
we were left to ourselves. ‘Now,’ said the signal man to our 
engine-driver, ‘back by the crossing on to the up-rails, run 
‘down to Welwyn crossing, back again on to the down line, and 
‘go ahead!’ And now we were slowly shunted on to those very 
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rails on which a few minutes before those up-trains had been run- 
ning with such terrible speed. Then our engine was reversed, 
and away we ran; passed the workmen who, by torch and fire- 
light, were clearing the down line, where precious blood had 
been so recently spilled, and precious limbs had been so recently 
shattered (a sight that did not strengthen our nerves) ; and we 
were very thankful when, after a pause, we shunted back again 
on to our own down rails, and some time, in the small hours of 
the next day, reached our destination. 

But it may be consolatory to some of our readers to know 
that, for all these contingencies, excellent and well-understood 
arrangements are provided in the ‘instructions’ given to their 
servants by our railway companies. 


‘In the event,’ say the orders of the Great Northern Company, 
‘of an accident occurring, whereby one of the main lines is obstructed, 
the traffic in both directions is to be carried on by the other line ; 
but this must not be done until the following rule is rigidly put in 
force. A pilot engine must at once be procured, and in the event of 
there not being a pilot at hand, the engine of a goods or coal train 
must be taken temporarily for the purpose ; and written orders having 
been given at both ends of the single line, by the chief officer on the 
spot, that no engine or train be allowed to go on it without the pilot 
engine is at the end from which the train is about to start, the dis- 
trict agent... will proceed to pass the traffic on one line, accompanying 
the pilot engine backwards and forwards, and directing the arrange- 
ments at both ends of the single line. If no pilot engine can be pro- 
cured, one man, whose name must be given to.the person in charge of 
such contiguous stations or crossings, must be appointed, in writing, 
to act as pilot-man, and he must ride on every train or engine in both 
directions ; and no train or engine must move from the said station 
or crossing unless this man is riding with it; and this one man 
must continue riding to and fro between the aforesaid places until 
relieved, and a successor named, in writing, at the two ends of the 
single line then being worked.’ 


There is one demand for the safety and comfort of pas- 
sengers which we hope will be inexorably extorted from all 
railway companies: we refer to some means of enabling pas- 
sengers to communicate, in cases of emergency, with those in 
charge of the trains. ‘My successor in this hall,’ recently 
remarked the Lord Advocate at Porto Bello, ‘may say a hundred 
‘years hence—‘ Would you believe it, a hundred years ago they 
‘treated a traveller like a convict? They locked him in a 


“box, and, ill or well, living or dead, no man could see him, 


‘and he could see no man, until he had gone forty miles. It 
‘is a fact. He might be shut up with a murderer, a mad- 
‘man, with a drunkard or a villain; he might die of apoplexy ; 
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‘he might have his throat cut. All this was thought of no 
‘consequence at that time. The simple arrangements that we 
‘now make were often proposed, but resisted with frantic 
‘wrath as being utterly impracticable. They had built their 
‘carriages for people to be imprisoned in them, and therefore 
‘imprisoned they must be.”. .. And thus would the lecturer of 
‘1964 keep his audience amused by the preposterous and stolid 
‘follies of these times. It is pretended that there is no satis- 
‘factory proposal for remedying the evil. I answer, there are a 
‘hundred ways of remedying the evil, and the worst of them is 
‘not so bad as the state of things which exists.’ Unquestionably 
this subject has been till lately grievously neglected. Circum- 
stances are constantly transpiring which imperatively demand 
that a remedy for present evils should be devised; circum- 
stances one tithe of which do not come to light because of 
the timidity of those who naturally shrink from being called 
upon to repeat through the length and breadth of the land all 
the ribaldry, profanity, or insult to which they may have been 
exposed. Not long ago the newspapers recounted the freaks of 
a soldier who got out his razors, elaborately sharpened them, and 
then flourished them among the terrified travellers. None of 
our readers will have forgotten the murderous attack of an Irish 
schoolmaster ona gentleman travelling with him on the London 
and North Western line. One of our best known ministers in 
Scotland witnessed a hand-to-hand fight in a first class carriage, 
which ended by one of the combatants smashing the plate-glass 
window with the head of his antagonist. We have had the 
misfortune to be cooped up in one of these boxes, on the Ches- 
ter and Birkenhead Railway, with a half-drunken half-lunatic 
lawyer, whose gesticulations and threats greatly alarmed some 
ladies under our charge ; and on another occasion we had, as our 
solitary companion during a two hours’ run from Rugby to 
London, a drunken dragoon returning from furlough, whose 
tipsy amenities, frantic contortions, and maudlin eloquence 
might have been dispensed with. Assuredly if railway directors 
flatter themselves that instances of annoyance, insult, or peril, to 
which travellers are exposed, are rare, they are in culpable 
ignorance of notorious facts. 

It is due to the South Western Company to state that it 
is doing its best to retrieve the ill repute it incurred by the 
disaster to the Ascot train, by being the first to employ the 
new agencies that are devised for the safety of passengers. 
Windows have been placed between the compartments of some 
of their carriages, so that a passenger may, if necessary, draw 
the attention of passengers in the other compartments. The 
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company is also applying to their carriages a new system of 
signals between passengers, guards, and engine-drivers, so 
that, in the event of anything occurring which urgently re- 
quires the stopping of a train, the passenger may break a glass, 
and pull a bell-handle which communicates with the guards’ 
vans and the engine. Thereupon the guard and engine-driver 
will ‘look carefully along each side of the train, and in case any 
‘ violent oscillation be seen, or a carriage be on fire, or other 
* occurrence of a serious character be observed, the train will be 
‘stopped’ at once; or it will run on to the next station or 
ga the fixed signals will protect the train from 
ing overtaken by a following train—and pulled up there. 
Measures will be adopted to prevent this privilege of stopping 
a train being perverted for mischievous or malicious purposes ; 
and in the interests of the travelling public we may express 
our cheerful assent to the adoption by the companies of any 
additional by-laws and penalties which may be necessary to 
repress the follies of ill-disposed persons. Nothing but a serious 
reason can justify the stoppage of a train, especially at night or 
in foggy weather ; and while it is the duty of railway companies 
to use every means to protect their passengers, it is the duty of 
travellers to protect at once the companies and themselves. 

That the energy of railway enterprise is not exhausted is 
evident from the number of the projects annually submitted to 
Parliament. In 1863 no fewer than 280 bills were introduced ; 
in 1864 they had increased to 360; in 1865 to 415; and the 
amount of capital authorized to be raised for these purposes 
amounted in two years to about £100,000,000, by which 3,360 
miles of new railway were to be constructed. In the ensuing 
session the bills to be brought forward are more numerous than 
in any preceding session since 1846 ; they number no fewer than 
450. The remotest regions of the Principality will soon hear 
the whistle of the locomotive, and the patriotic Welshman, as 
he takes his ticket at the Pontrhydfendigaid station of the 
Manchester and Milford line, will rejoice. Nor does railway 
engineering shrink from attacking the most sacred haunts of 
city and business life in the metropolis itself; crashing its way 
through thousands of houses at a cost of £2,000 or £3,000 a 

ard; spanning the great highways with its ugly bridges ; 

ringing places that before were half a day’s journey apart 
within a few minutes of each other ; and increasing that feverish 
excitement of nerve and life that already have become almost 
intolerable. 

During the last two years Parliament has sanctioned 34 
railway bills for the construction in the metropolis of 165 miles 
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of railway, at an expenditure of about £15,500,000, with bor- 
rowing powers for an additional sum of £5,750,000. Forty 
other bills are proposed for the present session, contemplat- 
ing the formation of 104 miles of line within the metro- 
politan area, at a further expenditure of £19,000,000. Among 
these schemes we may mention a tunnel under the Thames just 
below London Bridge, to connect the City and the southern 
lines; two railway bridges over the Thames just below Putney 
Bridge, and one above it close to the Chelsea Water Works 
aqueduct ; four lines of railway to Barnet ; three to Alexandra 
Park ; three to Richmond ; four to Croydon; two to Clapham ; 
and three to traverse London from east to west, one running on 
the north, one through the centre from Notting-hill under 
Oxford-street to Smithfield, and one on the south. 

The number of miles of railway open on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1864, according to the parliamentary return recently issued, 
was as follows :— 


Miles. 
England and Wales ee 8,890 
Scotland .. ae 2,105 


Total .. 12,789 


To these must be added one-third for sidings, making a total 
of upwards of 13,000 miles of railway in Great Britain, equal 
to one-half the entire circumference of the globe. In their con- 
struction, 7,000,000 tons of iron were required for the rails, 
chairs, and pins. Of chairs, there are some 80,000,000, fastened 
on about 40,000,000 timber sleepers, for the mere renewal of 
which 8,000 acres of forest land must be annually cleared. 

In the working of these 12,789 miles of railway— 


England and Wales hav oe .- 95,708 locomotives. 
Scotland has .. ee ee 1,073 
Ireland ,, axe 423 


Total .. 7,203 


making an average of more than one engine for two miles of 

railway. This appears to be a large proportion; but a certain 

number of engines are always in hospital, and even when in 

perfect repair they can be run only for a limited number of 

heurs each day, and of days in a week. The 5,416 portions, 

which constitute that costly structure, require intervals of repose. 
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The joints become relaxed, the bolts loosened, the rubbing sur- 
faces heated, the grate-bars and fire-box choked with clinkers, 
and the tubes charged with coke; and unless every part be 
restored to its best condition, its efficiency is impaired, and, after 
a while, destroyed. The engines, however, actually at work, con- 
sume every minute through the year between four and five tons 
of fuel, and flash into steam some five-and-twenty tons of water. 
But if the number of locomotives belonging to the companies 
seems thus large, and would make a train fifty miles in length, 
our readers may perhaps be surprised to learn that of carriages 
for the conveyance of passengers— 
Carriages. 
England and Wales have oe «- 13,981 


Total 16,985 


giving an average of only a little more than two passenger 
carriages to one locomotive. This, however, is partly accounted 
for by the fact that goods engines are included in the estimate 
as well as passenger, and that the fabric of the carriages not 
being subject to the strain to which engines are exposed can be 
used more continuously without exhaustion or repair. In addition 
to the carriages, there are in Great Britain 6,506 guards’ breaks, 
mail-vans, and ‘ other vehicles attached to passenger trains.’ 

Of waggons used for the conveyance of live stock, minerals, or 
general merchandise, the number seems enormous. There are— 


Waggons. 
In England and Wales és oo 166,117 


Total .. .. 204,880 


They are enough to form a train 500 miles in length. 

The number of passengers who travelled on the railways of 
the United Kingdom in 1864—exclusive of more than 76,000 
holders of season and periodical tickets—was as follows : 

Passengers, 
Ist Class .. ee 27,701,415 


Total... ee 229,272,165 
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It is pleasing to shareholders to observe that there was an 
increase of 12,000 holders of season tickets, and of 24,000,000 
passengers above the previous year. Estimating the total 
number of journeys taken by all classes at 240,000,000, the 
passengers would be sufficient to form a procession, 100 abreast 
and a yard apart, extending more than 1,300 miles in length. 

Of travellers by rail there were also in 1864 :— 


Carriages oe ee ee 66,702 
Horses. . are 283,112 


Dogs .. ee 459,594 
Sheep .. ee ee 8,455,681 
Pigs .. ee ee ee ee 2,224,748 


If the live stock that thus became passengers were marshalled 
in a procession ten abreast and ten feet apart, the line of horses 
would extend for 6 miles; the phalanx of pigs would be 44 
miles in length ; there would be 9 miles of dogs, 60 miles of 
cattle, and 160 miles of sheep. In other words, there would be 
a procession of horses, pigs, dogs, cattle, and sheep ten abreast 
extending so far that, while the rear ranks of the sheep were 
bleating in London, the front ranks of the horses would be 
neighing among the hills of Cumberland. 

The number of trains that ran in the United Kingdom in 


1864 were as follows :— : 
Trains run. 
Goods .. ae as 1,863,318 


Total .. 4. 4,969,969 


or nearly 5,000,000 trains altogether ; being some 13,700 a day, 
out of which there were four in England and Wales for one in 
Scotland and Ireland united. The miles travelled by passenger 
and goods trains were nearly equal; for though the former are 
more numerous, the latter run greater distances. The totals 


were 
Miles run. 


In England and Wales .. 106,402,834 
Scotland .. ee 15,656,426 
Treland on oe 7,071,683 


Total .. «+ 129,130,943 


The gross receipts from passenger traffic in 1864, including 
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charges for excess luggage, parcels, carriages, horses, dogs, etc., c 
conveyed by passenger trains, were :— h 
Receipts. 
England and Wales ee £13,267,779 
Treland at ate 987,571 
Total .. oe £15,684,040 


It is worthy of notice that in Scotland there are 320,000 first 
class passengers to 200,000 second class—an unusual proportion. 

For the conveyance of goods the railways of the United 
Kingdom received in 1864 more than £18,300,000, for which 
they conveyed, besides the live stock, more than 17,000,000 tons - 
of coal and coke, minerals and general merchandise. The 
total income of all the companies from all sources amounted to 


£34,015,564. 
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ENGLAND is par excellence the land of clubs. There are more 
clubs in London alone, than in all the chief European cities 
together; yet, strange to say, we have no good history of the 
rise, progress, and effect of institutions which have existed for | 
two or three centuries, though not exactly in the shape in which | 
they have presented themselves during the last five-and-twenty | 
or thirty years. Nothing ought to be more entertaining, no- 
thing more instructive, than such a history of Clubs: for would 
it not be a record of men, manners, and opinions; of national ( 
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customs, fashions, and tones of thought; of once prevailing 
habitudes fast fading away or now wholly extinct ? 

English clubs for certainly full two centuries have consisted 
of the very ‘porcelain of earth’s clay.’ Statesmen and sol- 
diers, philosophers and historians, poets, lawyers, and wits, 
orators and table-talkers, men of fashion and men of rank 
about town, dramatists, and diners out ‘of the first magnitude,’ 
have all belonged to clubs, and within the magic circle have 
laid aside their gravity, their dignity, or their pompousness, 
and ‘laughed the hearty laugh’ on equal terms with men less 
gifted or less fortunate in a worldly sense than themselves. 
The ‘trivial fond records’ of such réunions, of such symposia, 
are wanted in a collected form, and can only with difficulty be 
found scattered here and there in memoirs or autobiographics, 
such as those of Roger North, or diaries and letters, such as 
those of Pepys, Evelyn, George Bubb Dodington, or Horace 
Walpole. There is, indeed, a history of clubs some 160 years 
old, by Ned Ward, on which Mr. Timbs has pretty largely 
drawn ; but Ward tells us nothing of modern clubs, and deals 
with none later than the reign of Queen Anne. Club life was 
then, undoubtedly, fast maturing. It attained, however, a 
larger growth under William and Mary, shot forth vigorously 
under the two first Georges, and became more fully developed 
in the long reign of George III., in the sixty-five years between 
the years 1760 and the signing of the Peace of Paris. It was 
not, however, till George IV. ascended the throne in 1820 that 
clubs received an almost gigantic extension. From that day to 
the present, they have greatly multiplied, and are still increas- 
ing in number, variety, and we may add in luxury. The author 
of the volume which we have placed at the head of this paper 
is no novice in the art of book-making and compilation. He is 
a veteran who has already passed his grand climacteric, and 
who for nearly half a century has been labouring for the news- 
papers, the periodicals, and the booksellers. He worked for 
Sir Richard Phillips—he worked for the Mirror—he worked for 
the Illustrated London News, and he has put together six or 
seven publications, three or four of which are very judiciously 
(we allude to the Anecdotal Biography), and all of which are 
respectably and fairly, executed. But it must be stated that 
Mr. Timbs is a compiler, not an original writer or thinker. He 
but gathers together the facts, the opinions, and the views of 
others, generally selecting judiciously, and making the proper 
acknowledgments. This is not assuredly a high mental effort, 
for Mr. Timbs has not the power of assimilation, but it is a pro- 
cess that requires discernment and judgment; and in a fast and 
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business age like the present, when men read cursorily, such 
compilations, though in no wise original, are very marketable. 
On the earlier clubs Mr. Timbs is more entertaining and 
instructive than on the modern, of which he has no personal 
knowledge. He has, as we have stated, drawn largely on Ned 
Ward; and from the letters of Swift, Pope, Addison, Gay, Steele, 
Arbuthnot, Chesterfield, Gibbon, and Horace Walpole, he has 
collected much bearing on the subject. The Spectator, the 
Tatler, the Guardian, and the Craftsman, and the whole body 
of British essayists, have also been called in aid; and anything 
that careful reading and business-like sagacious industry could 
supply, has not been neglected to illustrate the clubs of a century 
or a century and a half ago. But where Mr. Timbs ceases 
to compile and ventures to dissertate, he becomes wearisome, if 
not ridiculous. His disquisition on the origin of clubs is quite 
out of place. He ought to know that the symposia of the 
Athenians and the clubs of Sparta in no degree resembled our 
club life, and that the social meetings of the Romans were 
as remote from anything passing in Pall Mall and St. James’s 
Street, either in the reign of Anne or the ages of the Georges 
or Victoria, as it is possible to conceive. The pages of Petro- 
nius and Macrobius testify against Mr. Timbs. Nor do we think 
his Saxon derivation of the word ‘club’ at all happy. Philo- 
logists given to speculations of this kind are too apt to force 
and strain for a striking, or even a plausible, derivation. We 
incline to believe the introduction of the word ‘club’ into France 
to have been later than Mr.Timbs supposes. It is not found in the 
admirable ‘ Dictionnaire de Trevoux’ published at Paris in 1732, 
in the curious and learned ‘ Dictionnaire de Menage’ published 
in 1750, or in the great Dictionary of the Academy published 
in the seventh year of the Republic, though the word was for 
the first time used in 1785, more than eighty years previously, 
when the Club des Americains was founded. Mr. Timbs con- 
tends that there was in London a club two centuries earlier 
than the Friday Street, or more properly the Bread Street Club, 
said to have been originated by Sir Walter Raleigh. This was 
a club called ‘Za Court de bonne Compagnie,’ in the time of 
Henry IV., of which the old poet Occleve, and he cautiously adds 
probably Chaucer, though he affords no evidence of the fact, were 
members. Of the Bread Street Club, established at the Mer- 
maid, it is certain Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Raleigh, 
Selden, Donne, and many other choice spirits, were members. 
Ben Jonson also had a club of which he was the founder, and 
which met at the Devil Tavern, between the Middle Temple Gate 
and Temple Bar. After the Great Fire of London, in 1669, there 
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was the Civil Service Club, which still exists. The Treason 
Club met in 1668, at the Rose Tavern, in Covent Garden, to 
consult with Lord Colchester, Tom Wharton, Col. T'almash, and 
others of the party; and it was there resolved, as stated in Mac- 
pherson’s ‘ History of Great Britain,’ that the regiment under 
Lieut.-Colonel Langstone’s command should desert entire. 

The clubs which date from the Restoration were almost 
exclusively political. The Rota was a club-debating society for 
the dissemination of Republican opinions. Here Harrington, 
of the ‘ Oceana,’ lectured, rather prolixly and pedantically ; and 
Sir William Petty, a deeply observant man, author of the 
‘Political Arithmetic’ and ancestor of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, attentively listened, for there was something 
to learn. ‘The golden era of the older clubs, however, was 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The October Club was alto- 
gether Tory. Swift, as may be supposed, was a constant 
attendant, and there are allusions to it in his journal to Stella in 
1711. Pall Mall was then as now noted for the number of its 
clubs. Steele, Addison, Tickell, Budgell, and other writers in 
the Spectator and Tatler, frequented the clubs of their day, 
and. more especially the Kit Cat Club, where men of titled rank 
intermingled on fair terms with political, literary, and artistic 
celebrities. Dukes were as plentiful at the Kit Cat in the days 
of Queen Anne and the first George, as they were a century 
later at Brookes’s. Their Graces of Somerset, Grafton, Devon- 
shire, Newcastle, and Marlborough, were members of the 
club; so were Lords Halifax and Somers, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Congreve the dramatist, and Dr. Arbuthnot. Whatever 
people may think of the morality of Congreve’s comedies, he 
must have been, in the flesh, excellent company. The man 
whose! powers were praised by Dryden and Pope, who was 
glorified by Voltaire, and whose merit was pronounced of the 
highest kind by Dr. Johnson, could have been no ordinary con- 
verser and companion. Nor was Arbuthnot inferior to him asa 
conversationist. Johnson declared Arbuthnot to be the most 
universal genius of his time, being an excellent physician, a 
man of deep learning and of much humour. It was of Arbuth- 
not, too, that Pope declared ‘that his good morals were equal to 
any man’s, but his wit and humour superior to all mankind.’ 
The well-known epigram of Dr. Arbuthnot on the Kit Cat 
Club is recorded by Mr. Timbs :— 

‘Whence deathless Kit Cat took his name, 
Few critics can unriddle ; 
Some say from Pastry Cook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
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From no trim beau its name it boasts, 
Grey statesman or green wits, 

But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits.’ 

Arbuthnot was one year the senior of Walpole, and Congreve 
ten years his senior; but one can fancy the frank and jovial 
statesman, who loved society as much as any man, enjoying the 
wit of the dramatist and the humour of the physician in the 
Kit Cat Club. Pope has recorded the sociality of the great 
Minister, the Master of Houghton: 

‘Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged tor power ; 
Seen him uncumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art and win without a bribe.’ 

Walpole hated flatterers, and not men of wit and letters. 
Neither Congreve nor Arbuthnot would have flattered him, but 
would have behaved like his own oaks and beeches in Norfolk. 
‘My flatterers here,’ said Sir Robert, ‘are all mutes. The 
‘oaks, the beeches, and the chesnuts seem best to contend who 
‘shall please the lord of the manor. They cannot deceive. 

‘They will not lie.’ 

The Calves’ Head Club, in ridicule of the memory of Charles 
I., met at a blind alley near Moorfields. Ned Ward, on insuffi- 
cient evidence, attributes the origin of the club to Milton, but 
we are glad to perceive that Mr. Timbs considers the rumour 
slanderous. It is to be observed that Ward reports from mere 
hearsay, and that he had himself no more personal knowledge 
of the club than Mr. Timbs appears to possess of the more 
modern clubs. 

The chief object of the Mohocks Club appears to have been 
to put the watch to an ignominious rout. Another of their 
savage diversions was the thrusting women into barrels, and 
rolling them down Snow Hill or Ludgate Hill. The amiable 
and sprightly Gay-——the friend of Pope and Swift, the friend 
also of Secretary Craggs, who made him a present of a swinging 
sum of South Sea Stock—thus alludes to the practice in his 
‘Trivia,’ or the art of walking the streets, which appeared in 
1712: 

‘I pass their desperate deeds and mischief done, 
Where from Snow Hill black steepy torrents run ; 
How matrons, hooped within the hogshead’s womb, 
Were tumbled furious thence: the rolling tomb 
O’er the stones thunders, bounds from side to side : 
So Regulus to save his country died. 
Swift, in his journal to Stella, tells her he heard one design of 
the Mohocks was upon him if they could catch him. Again he 
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tells her in 1712 that they cut people’s faces every night, but 
that they shan’t cut his, The Mohocks had special barbarities. 
Tipping the lion was squeezing the nose flat to the face and 
boring out the eyes with the fingers. 

The Sweaters of the Hell Fire, another club of those days, 
worked in parties of half a dozen, surrounding their victims with 
the points of their swords. The Sweater upon whom the patient 
turned his back pricked him in that part, that fundamental feature 
whereon schoolboys are punished. One wonders that such mon- 
strosities should have been tolerated even a century and a half ago, 
but an adventure of this kind is related in No. 332 of the Specta- 
tor; and it is certain that the Mohocks, barbarous and villanous 
as were their pranks, held together till nearly the end of the reign 
of George I. Smollett attributes, and not improbably, the riotous 
profligacy and profaneness of the clubs of that day to the demo- 
ralization produced by the South Sea Bubble. Prominent among 
the members of the Hell Fire Club, one of the worst of the bad 
ones was the Duke of Wharton, celebrated by Pope: 


‘ Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise, 
Born with whate’er could win it from the wise, 
‘Women and fools must like him, or he dies ; 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The Club must hail him master of the joke. 


Among the political clubs of a century and a half ago, was 
the Mug House Club. There the well-affected gentry, profes- 
sional men, and tradesmen met, keeping up the spirit of loyalty 
to the Protestant succession. Mr. Timbs states that in a collec- 
tion of 180 loyal songs, all written since 1678, is a song in 
praise of the Mug, which shows that Mug Houses had that name 
previous to the Mug House Riots. It is also stated by the 
author that beer mugs were originally fashioned into a grotesque 
resemblance of Lord Shaftesbury’s face, or ‘ugly mug,’ as it was 
called ; and this is probably the true definition of the word. There 
is little to interest us now-a-days in the history of these gro- 
tesque, wild, and lawless assemblages, and we shall not further 
dwell on what Mr. Timbs calls the blasphemous portion of them. 

The Literary Club cannot, however, be passed over in silence. 
It was founded early in the reign of George III. by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. It numbered from first to last 
among its members, the already named founders; Goldsmith, 
who was introduced to Johnson by Dr. Percy, afterwards Bishop 
of Dromore ; Dyer, supposed by Malone to be the author of the 
letters of Junius; Gibbon, Cumberland, Burke, Sir William Jones, 
Colman, the two Wartons, Topham, Beauclerc, Langton, Fox, 
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Sheridan, Dunning, Sir William Scott, Sir William Grant, 
Hallam, Milman; Lords Brougham, Cranworth, Kingsdown, 
and Macaulay; Sir William Page Wood, Sam Rogers, Mr. 
Grote, and Mr. Charles Austin. The Literary Club is in our 
day called the Johnson Club, and its hundredth anniversary 
was celebrated a couple of years ago at the Clarendon, in Bond 
Street. It has been said that the club is not as much a literary 
club as it was in the last century. There may be, doubtless, 
fewer authors by profession belonging to it, but still it is as 
much a Literary Club as it was a century ago. 

Of the older clubs we have now said enough. Of these Mr. 
Timbs tells us all that by persevering industry he has curiously 
gleaned from books. His labours have undoubtedly been much 
facilitated by Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London,’ an 
author whose exactness is equal to his research, and to whom we 
do not think Mr. Timbs pays sufficient acknowledgment. 

There were not half the clubs forty or five-and-forty years 
ago there are at present, but truth compels us to say that 
of the modern or existing clubs,—such as Brookes’s, White’s, 
Boodle’s, Arthur’s, the Travellers’, the Windham, the Union, 
the Reform, and many others,—the compiler of these volumes 
knows little more than the names or the external appearance. 
The comparatively few clubs that existed between 1821 and 
1832, a period antecedent to the Reform Bill, were certainly 
more social and domestic, so to speak, than those which have 
since grown up. The members were fewer, and the social circle 
being less extensive than now, men knew each other better. 
Members of first-rate clubs, like Brookes’s and White’s, were 
nearly all of the very best classes of society—peers, sons cr 
brothers of peers, men of rank and fashion about town, eminent 
lawyers or wits, or candidates of known and admitted ability 
for parliamentary honours. St. James’s Street and Pall Mall 
were much more crowded and curious spots five-and-forty and 
five-and-thirty years ago than they are now. From 4 to 7P.M., 
in the gay season, there were crowds of pedestrians, equestrians, 
and fashionable folk in carriages, airing in those streets their 
youth, beauty, ugliness, or old age. The male exquisites saun- 
tered in twos, threes, and fours, along sweet Pall Mall, St. 
James’s Street, or Bond Street, to the Park. , 

Captain Gronow—the son of a banker at Cardiff, born ther 
in 1794, educated at Eton, where he was contemporary with 
the late Mr. Justice Crowder, Turton (Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta), P. B. Shelley, and Colonel Fletcher 
(formerly of the Coldstreams)—tells us a good deal not before 
published. After leaving Eton, Gronow joined the Grena- 
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dier Guards in 1813, and was old enough to remember London 
eight years before the time of which we speak; yet, although 
he tells us of some of the leading members of the fashion- 
able world and clubs, there is much he leaves untold. We 
do not ourselves remember London, its fashionable life and its 
clubs, in the earlier days of Capt. Gronow, nor before 1821 ; 


-but certainly there was in 1821 a much more gorgeous state 


observed by the upper classes than there has been since the 
reign of Victoria, or during the latter portion of the reign of 
William IV. The carriages of persons of high rank were 
accompanied by two and sometimes by three tall footmen ; and 
no coachman of the upper five hundred then appeared without 
a stiff curled scratch wig, a three-cornered hat bedizened with 
gold lace, and a full-blown bouquet in his breast button. 
Thus moved the Duchesses of Northumberland, Rutland, 
Montrose, and Richmond; the Marchionesses of Worcester, 
Hertford, Conyngham, and Ladies Jersey and Cowper. The 
old Marchioness of Salisbury was oftener on horseback in 
those days than in her coach; but on great State occa- 
sions she, too, sported her elaborate equipage and her 
numerous retinue of footmen. ‘The Princess Esterhazy, the 
Austrian Ambassadress, the Countess Lieven, the Russian 
Ambassadress, and the Countess Ludolf, the Neapolitan, followed 
the English custom, with the addition of a jager or chasseur. 
The fashionable men too—such as the Worcesters, Ansons, 
Alvanleys, Petershams, Harvey Astons, William Locks, 
Foresters, Grammonts, and St. Aldegondes, drove their four 
in-hands, their tandems, or their curricles, through the Mall and 
St. James’s to their clubs and the Park. Through St. James’s 
Street, the distinguished looking Viscount Castlereagh, leader 
of the House of Commons, was wont to proceed from his house, 
16, St. James’s Square, to the House of Commons on foot; and 
through St. James’s Street, on a cob, which sometimes stumbled 
and threw its rider, followed the Duke of Wellington, either to 
his office at the Horse Guards, or to the House of Lords. The 
Duke was then a member of White’s, but seldom appeared 
within its walls. Often might be seen in those days, emerging 
from Great Stanhope Street, an elaborately dressed equestrian, 
then in his fortieth year,—an M.P., who, for ten or a dozen years 
previously had admirably filled the place of Secretary at War, 
without a Cabinet office. This well-dressed man would oc- 
casionally alight and remain for ten minutes at White’s, after 
which he would gaily canter down to the House of Commons. 
The Viscount Palmerston—for it is of him we speak—of 1822 
and 1825 rose to be a Cabinet minister in the Government of 
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Earl Grey in 1830. By slow degrees, by patient labour, he 
attained at length in his old age the highest position it is in the 
power of the Crown to bestow, as First Minister. In that 
capacity he won golden opinions of those opposed to him ; and 
men of all parties, now recognising his personal and political 
merits, but more especially the former rather than the latter, 
now mourn his loss. 

The Royal Dukes in those days daily walked or drove through 
the Malland St. James’s. More than one of them was a member 
of White’s, and George IV. had been in his earlier days a 
member of Brookes’s. ‘The Duke of Gloucester, who generally, 
and the Duke of Sussex, who uniformly, voted with the 
Whigs, were also distinguished members of the club. The 
Duke of Sussex often wore what was called the Whig uni- 
form of buff and blue, but the Duke of Gloucester’s costume 
was more peculiar. He dressed in tight blue Hungarian panta- 
loons, with Hessian boots and white neckcloth. Hessian boots 
were also worn to his latest day by Jockey of Norfolk, one of the 
leading members of Brookes’s, and by Harry Stephenson, a 
popular member of the club,—a Chancery barrister, who died 
about twenty years ago, a Commissioner of Customs or of Excise. 
Lord Althorpe, when Chancellor of the Exchequer and First 
Minister of the Crown, dressed generally in the Whig livery of 
blue coat and buff vest. 

Into the details of the interior of modern clubs Mr. Timbs does 
not venture to enter. He apparently knows no more of the interior 
of Brookes’s, White’s, the Travellers’, the Reform, or the Union, 
than (the phrase is not original) of the politics of the Georgium 
Sidus. Nor does Mr. Timbs tell us—which is certainly the fact 
—that Brookes’s was prior to the Reform Bill, though it has 
since greatly fallen, the first political club in London, and the most 
renowned subscription house in the world. The entrance was 
thirty guineas, and the annual subscription twelve guineas. In 
a club of 400 or 500 members, the charges for dinners were high 
in proportion to the more modern clubs of the present day. But 
the great Whig Lords and Commoners—such as theDevonshires, 
Bedfords, Argyles, Lansdownes, Derbys, Fitzwilliams, Cokes, 
and: Byngs—cured not for expense where the interests of the 
Whig party were concerned. Brookes’s now, as forty years ago, 
appears, viewed from the exterior, somewhat dismal and dingy, 
more especially when contrasted with White’s, which is more ad- 
vantageously placed and in all respects morelightsome. But the 
interior of the club is cheerful, and the upper rooms, though 
large and spacious, are in every respect comfortable. Before 1830, 
as now, Brookes’s was but little frequented in the forenoon. One 
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of the earliest visitors, seven or eight and thirty years ago, used 
to be John Williams, then member for the Marquis of Cleveland’s 
borough of Winchelsea, and subsequently one of her Majesty’s 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. When member for the 
county of York, Henry Brougham occasionally, though rarely, 
looked in at the club on his way down to Westminster Hall from 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square. Between3 and 4 o’clock, the rooms 
used to fill, and before this hour the Whig whip, Viscount 
Duncannon, then M.P. for Nottingham, used to communicate to 
the Opposition the wishes of the leaders of the party in both 
Houses. The business of the House, whether in respect to the 
Government or the Opposition, was then conducted by about fifty 
leading members. Parties, before the Reform Bill, might be 
divided into Whigs and Tories, for the Radicals in the House 
did not number more than a dozen ; and of these, half a dozen— 
namely, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir R. Wilson, Cam Hobhouse, 
Tom Duncombe, Tom Gisborne, and Joseph Hume—were mem- 
bers of the Whig club. Dinner parties of six or eight were, 
in the olden time, very common at Brookes’s. The convivial 
habits of Fox and Sheridan partially survived, and many of 
their contemporaries were still members of the club; among 
others, the Dukes of Devonshire, Argyle, and Norfolk ; Earls 
Grey, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Essex, Tankerville, Radnor, Derby, 
and Lauderdale ; the Marquesses of Lansdowne and Cleveland 
(afterwards Duke); Lords Holland, Dundas, Albemarle, King, 
Ponsonby, Althorpe, Cowper, Nugent, William Russell, and 
Ebrington, together with Tierney, Brougham, Mackintosh, 
William Lamb (afterwards Viscount Melbourne), George Lamb, 
Dr. Lushington, George Byng, and Scarlett (afterwards Lord 
Abinger). Earl Grey was, prior to 1830, the leader of the 
Whig opposition in the House of Lords, but he did not often 
visit Brookes’s. But he did his part in the Lords well, being a 
lucid and dignified speaker, combining parliamentary know- 
ledge and experience with a clear head. The present Earl Grey, 
when Lord Howick, visited the club much more frequently 
than his father. So did William Lamb, afterwards Viscount 
Melbourne, and the second Earl Grey’s successor in the office of 
First Minister of the Crown. William Lamb had been a favourite 
member of the club some years before the death of Mr. Fox, 
just after his own call to the Bar, in 1804. It is not generally 
known that William Lamb was admitted a barrister, and was 
a pupil in chambers at Lincoln’s Inn at the same time as the 
late Colonel Love Jones Parry, of Madryn, a cousin-german of 
Lord Dinorben, who subsequently entered the army, and repre- 
sented Carnarvon in the first reformed Parliament. From his 
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early manhood to his latest day William Lamb was distinguished 
for sense, straightforwardness, keen insight into character, and 
fine animal spirits. Mr. Fox, who had known him from his 
early days, predicted that he would become a shining political 
character, and occupy a prominent place in the councils of his 
Sovereign. While Secretary for Ireland in 1827 and 1828, 
William Lamb visited Brookes’s more rarely, but he continued 
his subscription when called by the death of his father to the 
Upper House, and he might be frequently seen in the club from 
November 1830 till he was appointed First Minister in July 
1834. His graphic description of Long Wellesley on the Essex 
hustings, supported and praised by his own agent, the notorious 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, can never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. Lord Melbourne was an excellent classical scholar, 
aud well read in the old English divines. He had Hooker, 
Taylor, Barrow, South, and Nathaniel Lardner, at his fingers’ 
ends. With all his literary tastes, no statesman could, on special 
occasions, more ardently devote himself to public business or 
master a thorny question. His brother George, Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department in the Whig Government, was a 
habitual frequenter of Brookes’s. He was boisterous and burly, 
and not devoid of talent, though castigated by Lord Byron, in 
English Bards, for his rather indifferent musical farce of 
‘Whistle for it.’ 

The late Marquess of Lansdowne rarely visited Brookes’s, but 
when he dropped in his conversation was full of literature, at 
once pleasant and instructive. Lord Lansdowne was one of the 
proposers at Brookes’s of the late First Minister of the Crown, 
Viscount Palmerston, in 1830. There were a few old members 
of the club, out and out Whigs, who remembered that among 
the writers of pasquinades were Lords Palmerston, Dudley and 
Ward, and John Wilson Croker. This political squibbing had 
been carried on by both parties. If the Tories had their 
Canning, their Frere, their Palmerston, their John William 
Ward—the Whigs had their Hanbury Williams, their Bur- 
goyne, their Fitzpatrick, their Hare, Luttrell, Edward Dubois, 
and Thomas Moore. Political controversy and pasquinades were 
far fiercer half a century ago than they are now. They were 
sanctioned by Pitt and by Fox, and continued to be practised 
certainly down to 1820. In a club which, in 1830, numbered 
among its members Nugent, Luttrell, and Moore, who had all 
written political squibs and pasquinades, there were, at first, 
two or three old fogies for black-balling Lord Palmerston for 
his contributions to the ‘New Whig Guide ;’ but this idea, 
originating with an effete political mummy, was soon aban- 
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doned ; and notwithstanding these lines from the ‘ Political 
coe their author was elected without a single black 
‘ E was an Ebrington, dismal and dumb. 
F was a Finlay, a hogshead of scum. 
G was a Gordon, preposterous phiz. 
H was a Heron, a quiz.’ 


When the noble Viscount, then Foreign Secretary, first appeared 
in the rooms in 1830, his fascinating manners, his affability, 
thorough kindliness of nature, and unaffected good sense, secured 
him friends and partisans. 

Burdett visited Brookes’s much from 1827 to 1831. He was 
well versed in the English historians and poets, and had read 
much on constitutional law. In air and manner he was the 
beau idéal of a perfect gentleman. There were but two members 
of the club who could vie with him in this respect, and they 
were brothers-in-law—the one the late Earl Grey, and the other 
Viscount Ponsonby, ambassador near the Sublime Porte. In 
1829 and 1830, Tierney, who, with Brougham, led the Oppo- 
sition, used to appear much at Brookes’s. His House of 
Commons’ speaking was clear, cool, concise, and caustic. His 
conversation, too, was exceedingly racy. But he was then old, 
past seventy, and somewhat worn out and disappointed. A man of 
the same stamp of mind as Tierney was Tom Creevy, who had 
been a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge in 1789, and bred to the 
Bar, at which he obtained but little practice, and which he 
ultimately abandoned. Creevy sat for the boroughs of Thetford 
and Morpeth, and remained in Parliament till 1834. He was 
Secretary to the India Board in 1806, and made some pungent 
speeches when nearly seventy. His style was conversational, and 
his tone occasionally ironical and bantering. Creevy, according 
to Captain Gronow’s second volume of ‘Recollections, was at 
the Duke of Wellington’s quarters at Brussels the night of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

Among the lawyers, Scarlett, Brougham, Dr. Lushington, 
Denman, John Williams, Campbell, and Rolfe (now Lord Cran- 
worth) belonged to Brookes’s. The present Earl of Derby, when 
Mr. Stanley, as well as his father and grandfather, were also 
members of the club. Mr. Stanley, now Earl of Derby, was a 
frequent visitor at the club, between 1829 and 1832, where he 
enjoyed much of the confidence of the First Minister, Earl 
Grey. He was a great favourite with old and young, from his 
exuberant animal spirits and irrepressible mental vivacity. Sir 
James Graham was also at this period a member of the club, 
and one of the most rising spe in the House. He was 
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unquestionably one of the best-looking men about town, and 
nearly, in his earlier day, as much a man of fashion as George 
Anson, Tom Duncombe, Viscount Deerhurst, Sir Joseph Copley, 
Ball Hughes, the Marquess of Blandford, Frank Russell, or 
Colonels Webster and Cradock, some of whom were members of 
the Whig club. 

Authors and men of letters were well represented at Brookes’s. 
There were Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Sam Rogers, Thomas Moore, 
Macaulay, Luttrell, Sheil, and many others. 

Rogers visited the club almost daily when in London, but he 
was not a favourite, even with those to whom he was a courtier, 
if not a parasite, and to some of whom he gave excellent dinners 
at his house, within a stone’s throw of the club, where they 
had met him in the morning. There never was a man of whom 
more bitter things have been said and sung by those who knew 
him well than of the same Sam Rogers, author of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory.’ Byron and Lockhart both exhausted their satire in 
disparagement of him, but they were both ill-natured men, and 
Lockhart was an envious, a waspish, and assuming man, wishing 
to pass for a person of fashion, family, and fortune. But good- 
natured men and men of good fellowship and feeling didnot like 
Rogers, because of his purely personal, not his mental vanity. 
Every one is aware that he was not an Adonis, yet he was vainer 
of his personal appearance, it was said, than of his talents or 
fortune. Byron wrote of him :— 


‘ Hear his tone, which is to talking 
That which creeping is to walking ; 
Now on all-fours, now on tip-toe. 
Hear the tales he lends his lips to, 
Little hints of heavy scandals ; 
Every friend in town he handles ; 
All which women or which men do 
Glides forth in an innuendo.’ 


Lockhart indulged in still grosser personalities :— 
‘Mouth and chin would shame a knocker, 

Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker; 

Mouth which masks the envious scorner, 

With a scorpion in each corger, 

Turning its quick tail to sting you, 

In the place that most may wring you.’ 
Yet Rogers was socially and pecuniarily kind to Thomas Moore 
as well as to Thomas Cam shell, and to many other literary 
men; and the late Mr. Maltby, his schoolfellow, who was wont 
to spend a month with the beaker poet every summer at Ballard’s 
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Hotel, Broadstairs, used to say there was no kinder man under 
the sun. So also said Luttrell, who was no flatterer. 

Mackintosh rarely visited the club, but when he did his con- 
versation was delightful, though ever and anon somewhat fringed 
with the fleeciest and most fascinating dreams of cloud-land. 
His manner was always mild, calm, and thoughtful, though 
somewhat massive. 

Moore seldom appeared in the club but in the height of the 
season, when he came up to show off at the dinners and routs of 
Dowager Duchesses and full-blown Marchionesses. He was a 
parasite of a pleasing order, but still a parasite, and an obsequious 
follower, indeed worshipper, of titled rank. A far superior 
man as a conversationist, and as a member of society, was 
Henry Luttrell, a Tory by birth but a Whig by election ; of fine 
animal spirits, always brisk and effervescing. Luttrell was a 
‘Canseur fin et spirituel, and a thorough man of the world, with- 
out any snobbishness. He was a pretty poet, and excelled any 
man of his time—Praed was a generation later —in vers de 
société. He has described himself well without intending it :— 

‘From grave to gay he ran with ease, 
Secure alike in both to please. 
Chanced he to falter? A grimace 
Was ready in the proper place ; 

Or a chased snuff-box, with its gems 
And gold, to mask his ha’s and hems, 
Was offered round and duly rapped, 
Till a fresh topic could be tapped.’ 

Macaulay became a member of the club when he was living 
in Gray’s Inn, and travelling the Northern Circuit without 
briefs, or the prospect of briefs. This was in 1829, when he 
was a Commissioner of Bankrupts, under the old system pre- 
vailing in the days of Lord Eldon. He was then wonderfully 
fluent and of varied attainments, but wanting in tact and the 

aces of manner. He greatly improved when he became mem- 
* for Calne, and mixed in the House and with the world. 

Jeffrey became a member of the club in 1830. He was sen- 
sitive and shy in London society, in which he knew few and 
was little known. He had lived till he had nearly attained his 
grand climacteric in Edinburgh, where the tone of society was 
utterly different. Jt followed that he was never quite at home 
in Brookes’s, or the House of Commons. He was gentle and 
modest everywhere. He had a delicate perception of the beauti- 
ful in literature and art, joined to great subtlety of intellect ; but 
he seemed more of a bookish man, precise and anxiously nervous, 
than a man of society or of the world. One of the shrewdest 
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men at Brookes’s in 1829 and 1830, was Edward Ellice. 
He, withy Lord Duncannon, managed to get O’Connell elected 
a sieenball of the club, but that personage never was a favourite 
with the mass of embers, and was sent to ‘Coventry,’ 
when he designated the Whigs as ‘base, brutal, and bloody.’ 
Sheil, on the contrary, was popular in the club, and was much 
improved by sodality with its members. Some of the best hints 
for points in his-férliamentary speeches were furnished at 
Brookes’s Club. 

Brookes, aftef whom the club was called, was a wine mer- 
chant, and a“friend and supporter of Charles Fox. He died, 
it is said, pdbr, in 1782, nearly a quarter of a century before 
the great statesman, who often drank his champagne, as we 
learn from the lines of Tickell :— 


‘ And know I've bought the best champagne from Brookes, 
From liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill ; 
Who, nursed in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.’ 


Henry Vassal, Lord Holland, had all the affection of his uncle 
for the old club and for the party. His party wish, almost his 
departing wish, is gratified :— 

‘ Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 
Sufficient for my fame, 
If those who knew me best shall say, 
I tarnished neither name.’ 


In tracing the earlier history of White’s, and giving us a 
resumé of what were the habits and customs there 170 or 180 
years ago, Mr. Timbs, drawing from authentic sources, is 
generally correct, but he does not throw any light on the habits 
or customs of White’s since 1830. Nearly all that he introduces 
as to White’s from 1815 to 1830 is not original, but is copied 
from the late Captain Gronow, who possessed but a general 
knowledge of the club, such as might have been enjoyed by 
any Guardsman who mixed a good deal in society. ‘The ex- 
perience of Rees Howell Gronow in club life (exclusive of the 
Guards’ Club) was not very wide or extensive, and his experience 
of political life was still less, for he sat for but two years in the 
House of Commons as member for the borough of Stafford. But 
he was a bustling, active, good-natured little man, who busied 
himself with the small trifles that make up the sum of human 
life. He was rather popular in the House during his short 
membership, and tolerably popular in his regiment; but his 
anecdotes cannot always be relied on, whether as regards the 
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Guards or club life. Though the volumes passing under his 


name were written from his MSS., yet it is, we believe, a well- 
known fact that the text or the language is the production of 
another hand. This may not detract from the authenticity of 
the main facts, but there are shades of meaning and expression 
which a second hand may mistake or misinterpret in transcribing 
from the written notes of another. From Captain Gronow’s 
volumes it might be inferred that White’s was a more aristocratic 
club than Brookes’s. This was not so certainly from 1821 to 
1835. It was, indeed, a more fashionable club than Brookes’s ; 
more men of fon and fashion, more dandies and exquisites, 
more of the jeunesse dorée of aristocracy, belonged to it, but it 
was not more aristocratic. Possibly also there were more of the 
titled nobility of White’s; but the men of the broadest acres 
were Whigs of Brookes’s, like the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Bedford, the Marquesses of Stafford and Cleveland (afterwards 
Dukes), and old Tom Coke of Norfolk. The élite of the Whigs 
were also of White’s. Four or five of the Whig dukes, a 
couple of the Whig marquesses, half a dozen Whig earls and 
barons, and eight or ten Whig commoners, were of White’s as 
well as of Brookes’s; but on the whole the great majority 
of White’s was Tory, as most of the best clubs of lenin were 
Tory or Conservative, as the party was called subsequent to 
the Reform Bill. In this class of fashionable Tory members 
White’s was certainly pre-eminent. There were the then 
Marquess of Worcester (afterwards Duke of Beaufort), Lord 
Lowther (now Earl of Lonsdale), Lord Tullamore (afterwards 
Earl of Charleville), together with Lords Clare, Glengall, 
Alvanley, and Chesterfield. Among the commoners belonging 
to the club were Sir George Warrender, M.P. for Honiton ; Col. 
Dawson Damer, M.P. for Portarlington ; Sir Charles Bagot, 
Ambassador at the Hague ; Vesey FitzGerald, a Cabinet Minister 
(afterwards Lord FitzGerald and Vesey); Charles Long (after- 
wards Lord Farnborough), and Charles Herries, originally 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and afterwards Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. There were also Colonel Frederick Trench, 

who represented the borough of Cambridge ; General Gascoyne, 

who represented Liverpool ; Sir Roger Gresley, who sat for New 

Romney ; Billy Holmes, the whipper-in, who sat for Grampound 
so far back as 1810, and who in the Parliament before the Reform 

Bill represented the borough of Haselmere. No man in a com- 

paratively humble sphere performed more efficient services to 

the Cabinets of Lord Liverpool, the Duke of Wellington, and 

Sir Robert Peel, with whom he at length fell somewhat into dis- 

favour. Holmes was in some tactical respects more efficient 
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than Viscount Duncannon, the whipper-in of the Whigs, and 
the brother-in-law of Viscount Melbourne. Probably Viscount 
Duncannon knew the constitution and connection of the unre- 
formed House better than Holmes, but he did not know the 
haunts and homes of the men so well, though he knew quite as 
well how they might be influenced. Duncannon had a marvel- 
lous memory for details. He was full of tact, eg and 
dexterity, and could suggest who should speak, and in what 
order, and after whom men should rise in the debate. In 
courteous and well-bred gentleness, in tact and judgment, 
Viscount Duncannon was the superior of Holmes. He could 
better win a waverer or steady a fluctuating voter. Connected 
by his wife’s family with the high Tories, Viscount Duncannon 
was on the best terms with the upper three hundred of both 
classes, but aw fond he was a staunch Whig. The remarkable 
man opposed to this whipper-in of the Whigs at Brookes’s, was 
Billy siete, of White’s. Billy was born at Sligo, in Ireland, 
somewhere about 1782 or 1783. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1797 or 1798, and spent a portion of his earlier man- 
hood in the West Indies and Demerara. Returning in 1807 or 
1808, by way of Falmouth, at the period of a general election, 
he allowed himself to be put in nomination as a third candidate. 
Unsuccessful at the poll, he was voted in on petition. Once 
within the House his shrewdness attracted the attention of Vis- 
count Lowther, M.P. for Cumberland, and of John Lowther, 
and they attached the new member to their interests. Mr. 
Holmes studied the art of whipping up and in of members, and 
in this he soon became a greater adept than Charles Long, 
afterwards Lord Farnborough, or Freemantle. In the ensuing 
Parliament he was returned for one of Lord Lonsdale’s many 
boroughs, and ultimately became member with Sir John Beckett 
for Haselmere, a borough purchased by Lord Lonsdale at an 
expense of £24,000. In those unreformed days, Sir John, a 
leading member of White’s, in virtue of Haselmere, became a 
Privy Councillor and Judge Advocate, and Billy Holmes became 
Agent for the Colony of Demerara, and Treasurer of the Ord- 
nance. <Assuch, Billy was as important a member of White’s 
as Lord Duncannon of Brookes’s. He knew the House nearly 
as well, and the amiable and the corrupt weaknesses of members 
were registered in his most retentive memory. He was tho- 
roughly up to the business part of his work, and cognizant of 
what every ambitious or sordid man was looking for. To all 
the world the manners of Billy were free and easy ; but to the 
vulgar politicians, whom Burke designates as the lowest of our 
species, he was more peculiarly jovial, and herein he possibly 
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transcended the Whig whipper-in. Billy had not very high 


or transcendental notions, nor did he affect that austere virtue, so 
lovely in private life. But he wasa dexterous, alert, staunch, and 
vigilant party man, full of ingenious resources, and not need- 
lessly scrupulous. In such a position, and acting with a part 
who governed by influence, and often by corrupt influence, pote | 
supereminent qualities would have been out of place. The 
élite of White’s listened and applauded the whipper-in’s rollick- 
ing Irish stories, and suffered themselves to be led away from 
ilded saloons and female fascinations to count in a division. If 
they for a moment resisted, Billy would use a douce violence that 
was quite irresistible. Seizing the recalcitrant member bodily, 
and assuming amagisterial air, he would hurry him out of the club, 
salon, or drawing-room; or if he met him in St. James’s Street, 
in cabriolet or on horseback, would insist on his being present 
a the flesh in St. Stephen’s, or on his finding a pair till a certain 
our. 

Holmes spoke with the Western Irish brogue, and with all 
the droll humour of Ballinafad. Some of the higher and more 
brainless English Whigs used foolishly to laugh at the Irish 
accent disparagingly, but the old Iron Duke knew the worth and 
value of Billy Holmes as whipper-in, as grand election agent, as 
election negociator, and as musterer of votes under difficulties. 
In the House Billy was an admirable fugleman and file leader. 
He could, with stentorian voice, cry down an Opposition member, 
or placing himself on the back benches, or behind the Speaker’s 
chair, give the cue to others. He used to be very efficiently 
aided in this work by the late George Pitt Rose, then a Captain 
in the 15th Hussars, a member of White’s, and son of Sir 
George Henry Rose, patron of the borough of Christchurch, in 
Hampshire. Lord Mountcharles, a Lord of the Treasury, and 
Viscount Castlereagh, a Lord of the Admiralty, both leading 
members of White’s, used to lend their very efficient aid. The 
Whigs, by their Spring Rices, Fazakerlys, and Robert Herons, 
played a game similar to the Tories, and used to cry down their 
opponents in like fashion. Holmes never seemed to be the same 
man after the passing of the Reform Bill. Though little more 
than fifty at that period, he fell prematurely into years, render- 
ing out of the House his best services to his party. He was 
succeeded by W. R. Bonham and Charles Ross, both members of 
White’s. Bonham was a man of higher faculties than Holmes, 
but he wanted the Irishman’s gay humour and hilarious manner. 
Though heavy in gait and stupid in manner, Bonham was a 
person of sense, judgment, and attainments. 


Charles Ross was a person of still portlier presence than 
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Bonham. He might daily be seen in the famous bay window of 
White’s between 1834 and 1840, his capacious rotundity covered 
over in the summer months by a wide waste of white waistcoat, 
fitting much too tightly. Notwithstanding his truly Falstaffian 
figure, Charles Ross, of Lamer, was a particularly active whip, 
and did his business well. When by the fiat of the Earl of St. 
Germains, the seven burgesses of that borough returned him to 
the House of Commons, his colleague was Winthrop Praed, too 
soon removed from the scene of his early fame. In none of the 
clubs of St. James’s was there a more intellectual face or a finer 
ir of sparkling eyes to be seen than Winthrop Praed’s. In 
ont de société Praed had the grace and ease of Luttrell, with 
a playfulness and a pathos all his own. Though not of so ready 
a wit, and of such inexhaustible spirits as the author of the 
letters to Julia, he promised to be what Luttrell never tried to 
become, a brilliant debater. Charles Ross had pretensions as a 
literary man. He edited extremely well a few years ago the 
Cornwallis’ Correspondence (he was the son-in-law of the old 
Marquess), contributing copious notes as to the men who figured 
in Ireland between 1797 and 1804. Charles Ross was as silent 
in the Chapel of St. Stephen’s as Duncannon, Holmes, and 
Bonham, but in the clubs and in the lobby and dinner-room 
of the House he talked abundantly, running from member to 
member, with a view to secure a vote ora pair. Like Holmes, 
too, he was fond of a good dinner and a good glass of wine, and 
did full justice to the viands and liquors set before him. He 
was not merely an eater, but a giver of good dinners. He hos- 
itably entertained his friends at his mansion in Portland Place. 
ell was a great diner-out, but he had not the fortune or the 
establishment to be a giver of dinners. Though the names of 
Duncannon, Holmes, Bonham, and Ross, do not appear in politi- 
cal history, yet these men ‘oiled many a spring which Harley 
moved ;’ and without their aid neither Liverpool, Wellington, 
Grey, Melbourne, nor Peel, could have achieved their purposes. 
To muster and keep well in hand a political party may seem an 
object easily accomplished by a very common-place person. 
But in reality it is a much more difficult achievement than out- 
siders suppose. 

Two of the more remarkable of the habitués of White’s 
at the period of which Captain Gronow writes, were the 
Earl of Glengall and Viscount Allen. They were both 
Irish by birth, and both might be seen in the famous bay 
window of White’s, from four to seven, in the height of the 
season. Gronow unjustly depreciates his brother Guardsman, 
who was a person of cynical shrewdness, albeit a perfect 
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Sybarite. The sneer about Allen’s large bright plate on his 
hall-door in Merion Square, Dublin, comes ill from the banker’s 
son of Cardiff. Allen was really the owner of the fine house in 

uestion, and possessed, moreover, a villa at Stillorgan, in 
Dublin county. He was one of the most popular men of the 
famous Kildare Street Club, in Dublin, and was a favourite 
with Mr. Peel (afterwards Sir Robert) when Secretary for Ire- 
land, and he had considerable weight with him. By the influ-. 
ence of Mr. Peel, when Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Allen obtained in 1822 or 1823 a large pension, 
so much as £900 a-year, and this is the worst thing that can 
be alleged against him. Thenceforth, London and Paris were 
favoured with his august presence. He abandoned his insepar- 
able companions, James Saurin,‘Lord Monck, Dalton, Macaskey, 
and Giles Daxon, and might be daily seen at White’s, at the 
Opera, and in the Park. In political opinions he was a high 
Tory, but he had not the opportunity of helping his party, for 
he never sat in either House. 

Lord Glengall was ten years Allen’s junior, and was altogether 
more brisk and lively in manner. He had more spruce smart- 
ness, more literary accomplishment and esprit than Allen ; but 
he was just as futile, trifling, and useless a member of society 
as the fi dandy. Lord Glengall inherited some of his clever 
mother’s wit (she was Miss Jeffreys, of Blarney Castle) ; but he 
was so given to drawing on his fancy for facts, that he never 
enjoyed any weight in the Commons, in which he sat as Lord 
Cahir in 1819, nor in the Lords, in which he sat till his death. 
The sorry ambition of this peer was to tell in the clubs some 
piece of news that no one else had heard of. He invented 
births, deaths, marriages, faux pas, and elopements existing 
only in his own fancy. His brother peer, Lord Alvanley, chris- 
tened him ‘le menteur Veridique,’ which Alvanley rendered 
into the vernacular, Very Dick (veridigue) Glengall. This 
dealer in fiction and fiddlestick was capable of better things 
than he achieved. He was the author of the ‘Irish Tutor,’ a 
laughable farce, and of the song, 


‘The groves of Blarney, 
They are so charming.’ 

A man of more importance than the Deerhursts, Tullamores, 
Glengalls, and Freddy Trenches of the club was Lord Lowther, 
son of the Earl of Lonsdale, a borough-monger, who returned 
eight members to the Lower House. The noble member for 
Westmoreland was then a leader of fashion, as well as a poli- 
tician, carrying his forty-two summers very lightly. A man of 
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en shrewdness and knowledge he was, and still is. Nobody 
ew the House or society better, or the actors or actresses on 
and off the stage. He and his father were as influential at 
White’s as the Marquess of Cleveland (afterwards Duke) and 
Lord Darlington at Brookes’s. 

Viscount Deerhurst, the senior member for Worcestershire, 
was also, at the period Captain Gronow speaks of, an influential 
member of White’s. He had lost at this period his first wife, 
and had married Lady Mary Beauclerk, daughter of the Duke 
of St. Albans. It was of this marriage that his friend Glen- 
gall wrote the stinging epigram : 

‘No wonder Lady Mary mourns for Deerhurst’s wife that’s dead, 

For who the d would not mourn to be his wife instead 9’ 


It was said of Lord Deerhurst, if he took wine with half 
a dozen different men in a room (and it was then the fashion 
to hob-nob), that he would address each man in a different 
phrase. He was undoubtedly a person of great fluency, and an 
amusing companion for once or twice in a way, but he repeated 
his po stories and mots over and over again. Sir George 
Warrender, of Lochend, M.P. for Honiton, occupied a consider- 
able space in the bay window at White’s. He was always bene 
vestitus, and aspired to the character of a gourmand and a 
connoisseur in wines. He had been a Lord of the Admiralty 
in Canning’s time, gave dinners in Albemarle Street, and also 
rural fétes at Cliefden ; but he was courted rather for his cook 
and cellar than for his conversational powers. He was an 
admirer of the drama in a green-room way. A more accom- 
plished person than Warrender was Dawson Damer, the model 
of a well-dressed and accomplished English gentleman. Damer, 
Sir Joseph Copley, Adolphus Fitzclarence, George Wombwell, 
Cecil Foster, were more men of fashion about town than active 
politicians. Two members of White’s who aspired to be men 
of fashion and politicians, were Quintin Dick, who had been 
member for West Looe in 1802, who sat for Cashel in 1807, 
and who before the Reform Bill represented Maldon. Dick, the 
son of a wealthy Irish linen merchant, was called to the Irish 
Bar in 1800, but never seriously practised the profession. Till 
the passing of the Reform Bill he continued to purchase his 
seat, Though an ultra Tory, he had the honesty and manliness 
to tell Lord Castlereagh that seat-selling was as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day, and that he had paid for his seat ever since 
he had been in the House. Dick was a great intimate of Lord 
Yarmouth’s (afterwards Marquess of Hertford) and of John 
Wilson Croker. Though not wanting in observation and a 
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species of cynical talent, he was an unpopular man, of a cold 


and unsocial disposition, and forbidding exterior. Dick was an 
indifferent dresser, and his clothes sat as loosely on him as 
Wetherall’s or Bonham’s. He wore immense wristbands to his 
shirts, extending to his knuckles. Calling on Lady Glengall, 
the loquacious peeress, observing his wristbands and knowin 
his father had been in the linen trade, impudently exclaimed, 
‘Lord, Mr. Dick, what an immense stock of linen you have 
always on hand!’ 

Nearly as unpopular an Irishman as Dick at White’s was 
Frederick Trench. This gentleman was called to the Irish Bar 
on the same day with the late Daniel O’Connell, in Easter Term 
1798. He soon left the Bar and entered the army. Without 
seeing thé least service, he had attained in 1829 the rank of 
Colonel, and before he died the rank of Major-General, and 
A.D.O. to William IV. He had also filled the place of Store- 
keeper to the Ordnance. 

his good fortune was omnne to the Duke of Rutland, who 
successively returned Trench for Scarborough and Cambridge. 
The nominee was certainly not a stupid man. He was consider- 
ably above the average of M.P.’s in intelligence, but it was the 
certainty of his seat and his vote that secured his advancement, 
The only parliamentary measure with which the name of Trench 
was connected was the Thames’ embankment,—a measure adyo- 
cated by him so far back as 1824, with fair arguments, marred 
in the delivery by irrational conceit and coxcombry. 

Vesey FitzGerald, President of the Board of Trade, visited 
White’s a deal. He was an intimate friend of the late 
Sir Robert Peel, with whom he had served as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, when Mr, Peel was Principal Secretary. 

Mr. FitzGerald was a man of considerable power of expres- 
sion, and indeed of some oratorical ability, but he was too excit- 
able in temperament to be a first-rate debater. 

Lord Stewart, afterwards Marquess of Londonderry, made the 
floor of the club resound with the clanking of his brass or 
golden spurs and his stentorian voice; but he did not tarry 
long within the walls any day in the week, so mobile and 
restless was he. Lords FitzRoy Somerset and Brudenell, 
Colonels Armstrong, Peel, Lygon, and Kangaroo Cooke, were 
among the military members. 

White’s is full 170 years old. In the days of George I., 
Chesterfield was a member of it, and played high. In 
the early part of the reign of George III. the Dukes 
of Rutland, Richmond, and Beaufort, FitzRoy Lord Southam 
ton, and other men of fashion and wit, were of it. Of all the 
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men who frequented White’s from 1824 to 1834, the most 
popular and witty was Lord Alvanley. The chief charm of his 
mots was that they were uttered without effort or without 
malice. He spoke wit as other men speak prose, naturally and 
spontaneously. To many he appeared but the wit and the gay 
man of fashion. He was muh more than this, for he was a 
man of sound sense and judgment, and of elevated political 
views. It is not generally known that he was the author of the 
letters in favour of the payment of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
which appeared in the Times about twenty-five years ago. 

In his fourth and final series of ‘Reminiscences,’ published after 
his death, Captain Gronow speaks of a bosom friend of Alvan- 
ley’s, Jack Talbot, of the Guards, a favourite member of White’s, 
and talks of his ‘rich father, Lord Malahide.’ The title of 
Lord Malahide did not exist at the period of Jack Talbot’s death 
in 1828. His father, the late Colonel Talbot, was at the period 
of his only son’s death, a member of the House of Commons, 
and by no means a man of large fortune. 

For the last thirty years the major part of the Conservative 

have congregated at the Carlton, but White’s still preserves 
its renown as the purely fashionable club. 

The errors committed by Mr. Timbs, in speaking of the 
Windham Club, are very numerous, but we have not space to 
particularise a third of them. Lord Nugent was an active, 
perhaps the most active, member of the provisional committee 
in 1827 ; but the idea of the club originated with a gentleman 
who was named secretary to it. Lords Fife, Sligo, Clanricarde, 
and Nugent, interested themselves in the getting up of the 
club and were on the committee. It was named the Windham, 
from having originally occupied the house 107, Pall Mall, for- 
merly the mansion of William Windham, the statesman. When 
the club first removed to 7, St. James’s Square, in 1828 or 1829, it 
possessed one of the best French cooks, but he soon degenerated. 

Mr. Timbs is in error in many of his statements as to the 
Reform Club. Soon after the Reform Bill became the law, it 
was determined by the Liberals and Radicals that there should 
be a club where they could congregate. Measures were im- 
mediately taken for putting the project into execution; and 
Edward Ellice, Henry Warburton, and Joseph Hume busied 
themselves with the work. Brookes’s was muck too exclusive 
and aristocratic an establishment to please the vast numbers of 
professional and commercial men who had given in their adhesion 
to Reform. The correspondence from the country parts of Eng- 
land and the great towns, the sources of our commercial industry, 
proved that a number of provincial barristers, of eminent and 
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wealthy attorneys, of merchants, bankers, and manufacturers, 
were willing to join the new club. Before the project was a 
week in agitation success was certain, and it was resolved to 
take the house, No. 111, Pall Mall. Mr. Timbs is therefore 
in error in stating that the Reform Club held its meetin 
at Gwydyr House. Its very earliest wo” were held in 
George Street, Westminster, then at 111, Pall Mall, and subse- 
quently the Reform occupied Gwydyr House, while the existing 
mansion was in course of construction. Among the earliest 
members were Lords Radnor, Durham, King, Duncannon, Nu- 
gent, and John Russell, Edward Ellice, Grote, Henry G. Ward, 
and John Jervis (afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas). 
The cuisine at the Reform during the short reign of Soyer was 
very indifferent. Soyer was in truth somewhat of a sauteur and 
a quack, and was a fourth-rate rather than a first-rate cook. 

ore truly does Mr. Timbs state that the cookery at Crockford’s 
was excellent. Louis Eustache Ude there officiated with subtle 
and delicate hand, and found appreciators well versed in what 
Montaigne calls /a science de la geuele. The Duke of Wellington 
used occasionally, though not very often, to look into Crockford’s, 
where he would meet De Polignac, Talleyrand, Di Borzo, Ester- 
hazy, and that accomplished and well read man, Palmella. 
Lords Anglesey and Raglan, Sir Hussey Vivian, Lords Lichfield, 
Chesterfield, D’Orsay, and George Anson, were also members of 
Crockford’s; so were King, Allen, and Tom Raikes (the latter 
also a member of Brookes’s and White’s). To both these gentle- 
men Captain Gronow is unjust. Raikes was a well-informed and 
most accomplished man, speaking several foreign languages well, 
and French perfectly. In acquired knowledge and in natural 
ability he was far the superior of Captain Gronow. The greatest 
eater at Crockford’s was Horace Twiss. Lord Alvanley used to say 
that the three heaviest feeders in all England were Mr. Peel 
(afterwards Sir Robert), Horace Twiss, and Stephen Price, of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mr. Timbs chiefly busies himself with the external architecture 
of the Travellers’ ; of the inner life he says nothing. The cookery 
at the Travellers’, even six-and-thirty years ago, when the club 
house was hard by the British Gallery and Scrope Morland’s 
bank, was unexceptionable, and it has so continued ever since. 

Of the interior of the Athenzeum or Union Clubs, Mr. Timbs 
tells us nothing new,—nothing not borrowed from Mr. Walker, 
the police magistrate, or James Smith. The greatest of modern 
lawyers and scholars, Mr. Justice Maule, belonged to the Union, 
so did Lord Chief Justice Jervis; and it numbers some Irish 
judges and barristers, as well as some English barristers, notably 
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Mr. Montagu Chambers, Mr. Timbs does not mention the famous 
bath case which occurred at this club some twenty years ago. 
The result was that the bather was forced to leave the club. He 
has been since known by the sobriquet of the Knight of the Bath. 
Of the Carlton, the Conservative, and the Junior Carlton, we 
learn little from Mr. Timbs. He is more discursive about 
Thackeray’s favourite club, the Garrick; but still he tells us 
nothing which has not been in print before. Mr. Gladstone 
remained a member of the Carlton till 1860, and Lord Herbert 
of Lea till his lamented death. We have already far exceeded 
the space allotted to us; but though the subject is far from 
exhausted, we must now conclude. The daily frequenter of 
clubs will learn nothing new as to modern clubs from Mr, Timbs’s 
volumes, but he may now and again stumble on curious anecdotes 
and details as to clubs of a century or a century and a half ago. 
The interior life of modern clubs is yet to be written. To write 
such a book one must have lived much in clubs and been a 
clubbable man and a man of society, a Pepys or a Horace 


Walpole, a Montaigne or a Brantéme. 


Arr. V.—(1.) Histoire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand. Par Vot- 

TAIRE. ipzig. 1855. 

(2.) Procés du Tsarévitch Alewis Petrovitch. Par M. Constantin 
Wuire. Leipzig. 1864. 
(3.) Geschichte des Russischen Staates. Von Professor HERMANN. 

Hamburg. . 1849. 
Our own language is lamentably deficient in works bearing on 
the history of the great Northern Empire which for the last 
hundred years has played so important a part, in European 
politics. e have positively no English history of Russia 
worth consulting. Tooke’s meagre and uninteresting narrative 
does not possess a single historical quality of any value. And 
yet it is the wy! account which Englishmen who are ignorant 
of German and French can read. Besides his, we know of none 
other. This is the more strange, since we doubt if the annals of 
any country would possess more interest for the general reader 
than those of Russia. Here we read how a huge empire, far 
a than the great empire of the Romans at the time of its 
widest extent, had remained up to the close of the seventeenth 
century almost unknown to Europe. We unravel a tangled 
web of strange events which seem more like the romances of 
Eastern poets than sober reality. We see the elements of 
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civilization and barbarism, of despotism and freedom, perpetually 
clashing. Years of vast conquests alternate with centuries of 
slavery. Periods of the wildest anarchy and misrule are 
succeeded by long reigns of strong government and internal 
uiet. But what is strangest of all, we see a nation belonging 
to the civilization of the West, but cursed with the worst evils 
of the civilization of the East—a nation groping its way amidst 
the thick darkness of a moral and intellectual ignorance long 
after the other kingdoms of Europe had reached in religion, 
in politics, in science, in commerce, in art, the highest stage of 
development which the world had yet seen. 
It is not difficult to discover the causes which account for 
this fact. Among the most important of these causes was the 
ition of Russia. It might seem to have been cut off from all 
intercourse with the Western world, so little did the political 
activity of Europe affect it. Nothing assisted the progress of 
civilization more in the Middle Ages than that perpetual 
clashing of hostile powers of which the Crusades are the most 
striking as well as the most significant-example. New ideas 
spread from nation to nation, or owed their birth to the inter- 
course between them, Less favoured countries compared their 
lot with the prosperity of their happier neighbours, and reasoned 
on the causes of the difference. The changes that were under- 
gone by the one necessitated a corresponding change in the 
other, Kings and nobles found it vain to strive to stem the 
tide that bore them along. And hence the great epochs in the 
history of Central Europe coincide in a remarkable manner. 
But the Russians were differently circumstanced. Separated from 
the other nations of Europe by the physical conditions of their 
country no less than by the peculiarities of their national 
character and national institutions, all the civilization that 
reached them came from the fallen Grecian empire in the earl 
period of their history. The English had indeed long held 
intercourse with Russia for commercial objects, but it is not pro- 
bable that they took much trouble to help forward the progress 
of a nation upon which they doubtless looked with the same sort 
of contempt that a polished Athenian of the time of Pericles 
felt for the neighbouring hordes of the Scythians and Thracians. 
On the north they touched only upon the savage tribes of 
Siberia ; on the east and south upon the wild swarms of the 
Tartars and Cossacks; on the west upon the warlike nations of 
the Swedes and the Poles, who never thought for a moment of 
assisting in the civilization of a people which they hated with 
Se Bere hatred engendered by many years of unceasing border 
are. 
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Scarcely less important was the influence which the physical 
characteristics of their country exercised upon the Russian 
people. None of the lands that have been destined to become 
the seats of great empires have been less favoured by nature. 
In the north an intolerable cold baffles the labours of the 
husbandman, and in the south an intolerable heat, rife with 
fevers and malarias, often depopulates the most fertile provinces. 
For the most part the soil was thin and yielded but a scanty 
crop; even © wld it was richest, the wild luxuriance of the 
growth of centuries had rendered the tilling of it an exertion 
beyond the means of the farmer. Moreover, he was fortunate if 
his efforts were not discouraged by more serious obstacles—by 
vast forests stretching for miles, by immense morasses the size 
of Yorkshire, by bleak steppes unfit alike for arable and pasture 
land, by great rivers that annually overflowed their banks and 
covered the fields with floods which could not be drained off. 
Yet even these hindrances might have been surmounted had 
Russia been peopled as thickly as Holland or France. But no 
country in Europe was more thinly peopled in proportion to its 
size. The population, which should have amounted to two 
hundred and fifty millions, really amounted to twelve millions. 
Tracts considerably larger than England had fewer inhabitants 
than Kent. It can scarcely be wondered that these disadvan- 
tages should have retarded civilization in Russia. 

Still, it may be doubted if the most bounteous gifts of nature 
would have availed to counteract the pernicious influences that 
weighed down the energies of the Russian peasant. Serfdom 
in Russia, though theoretically a nominal evil, was in reality a 
practical evil attended with the gravest consequences. The law 
pretended to set limits to the power of the great lords over their 
vassals ; but the law in Russia was at that time impotent when 
opposed to the silent but steady resistance of the highest class in 
the nation. Whatever rights the Russian boor may at one time 
have enjoyed, by the close of the seventeenth century they had 
been completely annulled. The serf was at the absolute dis- 
posal of his master. He might be scourged, mutilated, sold, 
worked to death. When he Tay down to rest, he knew not if 
the next night he should sleep beneath the same roof, or if he 
might not wake on the morrow to see his wife and children 
forcibly torn’ from his side. The peasants had long ago ceased 
to form a class in Russia. When Alexius summoned deputies 
from the clergy, the nobles, and the burghers to take part in 
the compilation of a statute-book, the peasants were passed 
over as though their interests must needs be identical with the 
interests of thats masters. And this course of slavery brought 
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about the natural result. While he tilled the land of his lord, 
the Russian serf felt no interest in the success of the crop. He 
sank into a state of incorrigible idleness, requiring the constant 
supervision of a bailiff, and even needing the lash to force him 
to his daily tasks. Love for a master who treated him thus was 
impossible, and when an opportunity offered the vengeance 
which he wreaked was terrible. But the bad effects of slavery 
went further than this. All higher ideas, all active exertion, 
all longing to attain to a better station in life, gave way to a 
helpless lethargy, to a dogged feeling of indifference to his lot. 
The purest affections were deadened and brutalized. Marriage 
with him was a mere mercantile speculation, for his wealth 
depended on the number of the children he could rear. He viewed 
with complacency acts against which the common feelings of 
mankind most instinctively revolt. Drunkenness, thieving, utter 
irreligion, were, in his eyes, excusable sins. Their masters 
looked after the serfs as they would after their cattle, and the 
serfs scarcely rose above the level of a good hunter or pointer. 
Ifthe state of the peasantry was bad, the state of the nobility 
in their degree was still worse. It is hardly possible to obtain 
a surer indication of the degradation of the Russian people than 
is afforded us by the condition of the Russian nobles at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The picture im- 
— us the more forcibly, because the ae nobles of Europe, 
owever serious their defects may have been, were, on the whole, 
even in the Middle Ages, a singularly generous and spirited race. 
But the aristocracy of Russia lacked altogether those favouring 
circumstances which combined to form the eharacter of the 
knights and barons of England and France and Germany and 
Spain—men on whom we look with admiration in spite of their 
manifold shortcomings. The feudal lords were always an in- 
dependent race, who bore on their characters the marks of the 
independence they had won. Turbulent, haughty, despotic, 
they always retained a lofty and unbending spirit, a stern 
hatred of meanness, a contempt for the arts of the sycophant and 
the slave. Time developed in them yet nobler qualities. The 
growth of chivalry fostered those romantic sentiments of valour, 
humanity, courtesy, justice, and honour, which, in a compara- 
tively barbarous age, are the best substitutes for order and good 
government. These beneficial influences never reached the 
nobles of Russia. Unlike the barons of central Europe, they 
were the slaves, not the equals, of the monarch. Their Property 
was held of him: to him they looked for further rewards for 
good services rendered in the battle-field. And thus they neyer 
thought of opposing the sovereign whose interests were the 
NO, LXXXVI. GG 
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same as their own. Nowhere in Russian history do we find a 
single noble who stood forward to take a bold and independent 
part—a man like the King-maker of England, or the Constable 
of France, or the Black Douglas of Scotland. Everywhere 
appears the same unquestioning submission to the will of the 
Czar. Great lords who ruled over thousands of serfs endured 
without a murmur the heaviest punishments for alleged crimes 
of which they were innocent. It is no marvel if all political 
and social activity had died out in a kingdom where the highest 
class had sunk so low; and consequently we find that the 
‘Russian nobles were the.bitterest, the most constant foes of all 
reform. They lived for nothing but sensual enjoyment, and 
opposed, heart and soul, those who would have taught them to 
live for something higher. 

Scarcely less bad was the state of the Russian clergy. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the wide difference between 
the priesthood of the Greek Church and of the Latin 
Church. The Romish system, terrible though its evils un- 
doubtedly were, never failed to rear up really great men of the 
stamp of Hildebrand, and Damiani, and Anselm. The per- 
petual struggle of the Papacy to keep its place against the 
temporal power of the kings and barons saved it from the utter 
corruption and degradation in which the Russian Church was 
sunk. The Reformation, which purged away so many of the 
-grossest abuses in the Latin Church, did nothing for Russia. All 
the good that the Church in Russia effected was forced from it 
in spite of itself. Ignorant beyond belief itself, it strove to the 
utmost of its power to keep the laity at its own level. In- 
tolerance in its grossest form was openly avowed and defended 
by the primate of the Greek Church down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. So late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, one of its highest dignitaries did not shrink from 
disgracing his office and his religion by an hypocrisy, a pro- 
fanity, a bigotry, which could not have been matched by the 
most illiterate German monk of the tenth century. It is 
needless to say that the Russian clergy, equally with the 
Russian nobles, hated all reform with the truest hatred. The 
fall of their most liberal prelate, Nicon, was their own handi- 
work; and because Peter was essentially a reformer, they 
poisoned the mind of Alexius against his father; they 
poisoned the mind of the Empress against her husband; they 
poisoned the minds of the people against the greatest monarch 
who ever ruled them. 

But, besides these greater hindrances, the whole state of the 
Russian nation had been a barrier against civilization and 
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progress. It requires an effort of the imagination to realize 
fully the barbarous condition of the people whom Peter proposed 
to raise to the level of France and England. Long after the 
Spaniards and Portuguese had traversed boundless seas and 
discovered unknown continents, scarcely a single Russian had 
crossed the boundaries of his own country. Long after the 
barques of Venice and Holland had visited the furthest harbours 
of the world in their search after wealth, not a single sloop was 
to be found in the whole Russian Empire. Long after the 
Reformers had swept away a vast mass of superstition and 
ignorance from Europe, pious Russian laymen still feared 
rejection by St. Nicholas as beardless Christians, and pious 
Russian prelates still denounced smoking as a mortal sin. Long 
after the students of Europe had learned to laugh at the folly of 
Xerxes wreaking his vengeance on the Hellespont, the wise 
judges of Russia banished a goat to Siberia for insulting a son 
of a noble, and scourged a clock with a knout for disturbing the 
rest of the Empress. While English literature could boast of 
writers who might dispute the palm with the immortal classics 
of Greece, the Slavo-Russian dictionary, Puffendorf’s ‘Intro- 
ductio ai Historiam,’ and the ‘ Orbis Pictus,’ constituted the 
chief part of the literature of Russia. While Newton was 
publishing lis ‘ Principia,’ the mathematicians of Russia were 
ignorant of the rules of simple addition. It would have been 
well had this been the worst. But at a time when Europe was 
casting off the last remains of former barbarity, the Russians 
still crucified, impaled, broke on the wheel, poured molten lead 
down the throats of criminals, and wrung state secrets out of 
prisoners of war by excruciating tortures. Vices which pro- 
fessed Christians had abandoned to Mahometan Turks and fire- 
worshipping Persians, were not only the practice, but the boast 
of the Russians. And with all this they thought their nation 
and their monarch the most perfect on the face of the earth, 
and would not allow that a single foreigner was superior to 
them in a single point. 

And yet an observant statesman might have discerned the 
breaking of the clouds in the political horizon. Russia’s 
greatest foe, Poland, was-torn asunder by the internal dis- 
sensions which afterwards proved its ruin. The empire of the 
Tartars and the Turks was scarcely a shadow of its former self. 
The Cossacks, whose turbulence had often endangered the peace 
of Russia, had been driven by the mean policy of the Polish 
nobles to attach themselves firmly to the Czar. Even Sweden 
was lending her assistance to further the rise of her rival. 
Livonia and Esthonia, which had always been a thorn in the 
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side of the Russian emperors, by shutting them out from the 
Baltic, were in a wretched state. The king of Sweden, with a 
perversity which seems incomprehensible, instead of rearing up 
in the devotion and loyalty of these provinces a strong barrier 
against the power of Russia, drove them into the arms of his foe 
by a course of blind folly. The knighthood of Livonia were 
subjected to a slavery against which the meanest serf would 
have revolted. Livonia was plundered, wasted, loaded with 
taxes that Sweden might remain untaxed. Such a policy could 
not fail to be suicidal. Restless spirits were abroad nursing 
hopes and schemes of revenge; and when the war broke out 
between the two great northern powers, the diplomatic genius 
of Patkul wove a web round Charles whose subtle meshes even 
his keen sword failed to cut through. 

One important circumstance to which the speedy growth of the 
Russian empire must be in great measure attributed, was the power 
of the Czar. Russian despotism, though productive of fatal effects, 
was yet strong with the strength which underlies all despotism. 
It was founded on long prescription and blind devotion. It 
united all the strength of the Sultans of Turkey and the Stuart 
kings of England. It can only be compared to the sway which 
the chieftain of the Highlands exercised over his vassals. To be 
slaves of the Czar, to bow unmurmuringly to his will, was 
esteemed, not a disgrace, but an honour. He might banish his 
subjects to Siberia, might scourge them, might strip them of 
home and land, of wife and children, still their cry was: ‘Be 
‘it unto us even as our God and our Prince will: all that we 
‘have belongs to our God and our Prince !’ 

And yet in itself this power might be of little use. Peter’s 
predecessors had possessed it, and Russia had been none the 
better. But, happily for his country, Peter was cast in another 
mould from them. Though, in common with the rest of his 
countrymen, he possessed characteristics which excited a smile at 
the Courts of Versailles and St. James,—though he was licen- 
tious, given to strong drink, cruel, passionate even to madness, 
—yet these faults are almost lost sight of in the blaze of those 
great qualities which made him the real founder of the Russian 
Empire. The very violence of his genius helped more than 
anything else to awaken the Russian nation from its stupor. 
His mind could soar to the vastest schemes and stoop to the 
most insignificant. Nothing escaped his watchful eye, from a 
navy to a coffin. From the beginning to the end of his reign 
he never lost sight of the great schemes which he had set before 
his eyes. He was tolerant, while all around him were blindly 
intolerant; eager for knowledge, while all around him loved 
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their ignorance; enlightened in the midst of the grossest super- 
stition; energetic in the midst of sloth and sensuality such as 
never yet opposed any great reformer. 

Peter mounted the throne of Russia after a revolution which 
almost robbed him of it. On the death of Feodor the Third, 
Peter’s eldest step-brother, the question of the succession was 
hotly debated. According to the law of primogeniture, the 
crown should have devolved upon the second brother, Ivan; but 
through a consciousness of terrible physical and mental defects, 
Ivan shrank from asserting his right. Thus the imperial office 
fell to the lot of Peter, then still a boy. He was invested in 
state by the Patriarch, and received the homage of all the great 
nobles who surrounded the throne. Meantime, during his 
minority, his mother, the Czarina Natalia, was appointed 
Empress Regent. 

But the young Czar was not long permitted to enjoy his title 
in peace. Amongst those who had special reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement which had been made were the 
Missolawskis, the family of Ivan’s mother. They well knew 
that, in accordance with the corrupt system of favouritism which 
had been long practised in Moscow, all the high offices of the 
Russian court would be bestowed upon the family of Peter’s 
mother, the Empress Regent. This thought was insupportable 
to the avarice and the pride of a Russian noble. While they 
were debating how they might compass their design of over- 
throwing the Government, the Princess Sophia, sister of Ivan 
and half-sister of Peter, offered herself to them as an able and 
willing instrument. This lady, who possessed a courage and a 
genius worthy of her successor the famous Catherine, witnessed 
with the bitterest regret Ivan’s resignation in favour of Peter. 
She, like her kinsmen the Missolawskis, had her special 
grievance. According to the custom which prevailed in the 
Russian court, she was doomed to become prisoner for life in a 
convent. Her enterprising spirit could not brook this idea. 
But her fate was inevitable, unless she could become the arbiter 
of her own fortunes by securing herself a share in the govern- 
ment. Only one plan seemed to promise success, and that plan 
was attended with the greatest risk. If she could win over the 
Strelitz, if she could persuade them to force the crown upon 
Ivan and to name herself as regent during the minority of 
Peter, there was yet a chance that by skill and fortune she 
might obtain the supreme power. 

he first part of her scheme was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. The Strelitz—who for more than a century had, like the 
Preetorian guards under the Roman emperors, dispensed the 
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imperial crown of Russia—were appointed to keep order in the 
great cities of the empire, and combined the duties of soldiers 
and police. But they were more famed for the neglect of their 
duties than for the performance of them. It would have been 
difficult to have found more insubordinate soldiers and more 
systematic rioters. A quart of brandy a-piece was a sufficient 
bribe to lead them on to any act of violence. Sophia well under- 
stood the men with whom she had to deal. One morning all 
Moscow was roused by the sound of the beating of drums and the 
shouts of drunken soldiers. Rushing in a body to the castle where 
Ivan and Peter resided, they called out that the former had been 
murdered, and demanded that the assassin should be delivered 
up to their vengeance. In vain some of the nobles present 
strove to still the tumult. In vain did Ivan himself appear 
before them. The wild spirit had been raised and could not be 
laid until it had tasted blood. For three days they raged like 
madmen through the capital, butchering every one whom they 
could accuse of doing them a single real or fancied wrong. At 
the end of that time Sophia obtained the accomplishment of her 
wish. Her agents instigated the soldiery to demand that Ivan 
should share the empire with Peter, and that the Princess 
should be joined with them as regent. 

That Sophia only awaited a favourable opportunity to seize 
upon the imperial crown and fling her two brothers into prison, 
cannot be doubted for a moment; but she did not taste the 
pleasures of power sufficiently long to be enabled to carry her 
schemes to maturity. In 1689 Peter married a lady sprung 
from the ancient and wealthy family of the Lapuchin. At the 
same time large numbers of influential men hastened to join his 
party. Though not more than seventeen years of age, he had 
already given proofs of undoubted ability. The jealousy of 
Sophia was at length aroused. Peter had thought fit to 
reprobate in the strongest terms the partiality of which she had 
been guilty in the distribution of offices and rewards to un- 
worthy applicants. This bold act opened the eyes of his 
ambitious sister. She determined to remove from her path the 
prince whose opposition threatened so much danger to her un- 
scrupulous projects. In spite of the warnings of her favourite, 
Golizyn, she gave orders to the captain of the Strelitz to.take 
600 men and murder Peter, under the pretence that he had 
been the author of criminal innovations on Russian customs. 
Two, however, of this band of assassins contrived to let Peter 
know. He escaped to the monastery of the Trinity, where he 
instantly summoned around him the chief men of the empire. 


Deserted by those who alone could have upheld her, and driven 
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to desperation by the failure of her plot, Sophia strove to the 
utmost to secure the fidelity of the Strelitz ; but they refused any 
longer to be bribed by her promises. Nothing remained for her 
except to throw herself upon Peter’s mercy. He was content to 
spare her life on condition that she retired into a convent. 
Her favourite, Golizyn, was banished to Siberia. 

Two days after Peter entered Moscow. His brother met him 
on the steps of the palace. They embraced each other with 
tenderness, and vowed eternal friendship. From that time forth 
Peter was in reality sole emperor, but through affection for his 
brother he never omitted to place Ivan’s name before his own 
at the head of every ukase. 

Peter had been richly endowed by nature with physical 
charms. He was tall, well built, with finely-cut features and an 
eye whose piercing brightness almost inspired fear. Nor had he 
been more sparingly gifted with intellectual powers. He was sin- 
gularly quick at learning, and his thirst for knowledge was 
insatiable. When his education was considered complete, at ten 
years of age, he insisted on its continuance. Nor did later 
years belie this early promise. At Presbrashensk he engaged 
Zimmermann, the ablest of the artillery officers, to teach him 
mathematics and fortification. Here was formed the germ of the 
future Russian army. Peter enrolled into a regiment a number 
of boys of good birth and of his own age, with whom he daily 
drilled. Here, too, he first formed the acquaintance of Le Fort, 
a citizen of Geneva by birth, who, after a series of strange 
adventures, had married the daughter of a French resident in 
Moscow, and had taken up his abode in Russia. The friendship 
which sprang up between Le Fort and the young Czar lasted 
through life, and is one of the most pleasing features in a cha- 
racter unusually harsh and stern. Le Fort, on his part, repaid 
the favours which Peter heaped upon him by a singular devo- 
tion and attachment, such as princes have rarely the good 
fortune to inspire. 

About this time also, Peter engaged the services of a Scotch- 
mau, Patrick Gordon, who, through the early years of his reign, 
executed his wishes with a zeal which never flagged and an 
ability whica was unimpeachable. With the assistance of Le 
Fort and Gordon he raised a corps of 12,000 men, the first 
efficient troops which had been enlisted into the Russian army. 
But Peter had another scheme even more at heart than the 
enrolment of a well-drilled and well-officered military force. 
He saw the absolute need of establishing a trade in the northern 
and southern waters before his empire could assert a position in 
Europe befitting its vast resources. This design had been 
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already entertained by Alexius, but he did not live long enough 
to carry it into execution. One of the shipbuilders whom he 
had engaged for this object still remained in Russia, and Peter 
without loss of time summoned him to his presence. A Dutch 
merchant of Moscow was commissioned to hire Dutch workmen. 
With indefatigable energy the Czar superintended the work in 
person, sharing their labours and rivalling their skill. Thus it 
was not long before he had the gratification of launching a flotilla 
built under his own inspection. 

In 1695 Peter determined to prosecute the war on the Sea of 
Azovy which Golizyn had begun. The command of those 
waters was of great importance to him both commercially and 
politically. He purposed to build a mart there for the trade of 
the south of his empire, and a fortress which should serve as a 
rampart against the aggressive schemes of the Porte. With an 
army of 100,000 strong, under the command of Gordon and 
Le Fort, he laid siege to the small outpost of Azov, garrisoned 
by 7,000 Turks. The singular inefficiency of the Russian army 
had never been more conspicuously displayed. Every assault 
was repulsed by the besieged, and the Sale did not possess a 
single sapper or miner. In three months the besiegers had 
lost 30,000 men, without making the least progress in the 
siege. At length Peter was compelled to turn the siege into a 
blockade, and wait till next year for the issue. From Austria 
and Holland he procured engineers and miners; and in the 
early spring of 1696 he marched from Moscow to Azov: 
Meantime the ship-building at Woronesh had progressed 
favourably. He found himself master of a small fleet of two 
frigates and twenty-five galleys, the first navy which Russia 
had ever possessed. At length, after a stubborn defence, the 
garrison, numbering 38,600 fighting men, capitulated. The 
fortifications of Azov were rebuilt by the foreign engineers, and, 
leaving a garrison of 9,000 men to defend them, the Czar 
re-entered Moscow in triumph. 

Scarcely had he returned before he formed the project of 
travelling into Europe to train himself for the execution of 
those vast schemes which ever haunted his imagination. But 
his departure was delayed by an outburst of Russian bigotry. 
The ungrateful nation for whom he was toiling so nobly, viewed 
all his changes with the deadliest aversion. One class hated 
him because he valued able strangers more highly than ignorant 
fellow-countrymen: another because he refused to prohibit read- 
ing and writing ; another because he would not declare a crusade 
against heretics, and plunder the warehouses of foreign mer- 

ts. It was whispered that the Evil One was abroad, seek- 
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ing to pervert the minds of the faithful. Rumour even asserted 
that he had been detected in the disguise of a Dutch sailor and a 
German officer. These feelings of discontent found expression 
in a conspiracy headed, according to the evidence of the con- 
spirators, by the Princess Sophia. One evening, as Peter was 
present at an entertainment in Le Fort’s house, a message was 
brought that some one wished to speak with him in private. 
A few minutes later he drove away in a sleigh to the house of 
Sokowin, where the conspirators had assembled for supper. 
Without betraying himself by a look or word, Peter joined in 
the festivities till his guard should arrive. They delayed their 
coming beyond the appointed time; and as the fumes of 
their deep potations mounted to their heads, the conspirators 
drew their swords and fell upon him. At that very moment, 
when twenty points were at his breast, the soldiers appeared, 
and Peter was saved from the drunken fury of his assailants. 
The story is interesting, for it proves beyond all doubt that 
Peter’s courage, which has been called in question, was daring 
even to rashness. 

After the trial and punishment of the conspirators, Peter was 
at liberty to proceed on his journey. It had long been his 
intention to send an embassy to visit the foreign courts of 
Berlin, the Hague, St. James’s, Vienna, and Warsaw. He 
determined now to travel incognito as a member of the ambas- 
sador’s suite. Riga was the first place at which the embassy 
stopped. Peter was anxious to examine the fortifications of this 
famous town, which had so often resisted successfully the attacks 
of his predecessors. The governor rudely refused him permis- 
sion. ‘I hope,’ replied Peter, ‘ that in no long time I shall be 
able to examine it at my leisure without asking leave.’ This 
was the first hint he had dropped of his ambitious projects. 
From Riga the embassy went to Kénigsberg, from Kénigsberg 
to Pillau, and thence to Dresden and Hanover. Everywhere the 
strange manners of the barbarian prince excited wonder and 
amusement. At one time he abruptly stopped a lady in the 
street and seized her watch. After satisfying his curiosity, he 
returned it to her without saying a word. At another time he 
snatched off the wig ofthe master of the ceremonies, and 
laughed scornfully at its new cut. His uncontrollable fits of 
passion, his grimaces, his savage way of devouring his food, 
made a deep impression on all who saw him. His ignorance of 
European manners and dress was a source of great mirth to his 
royal entertainers. The problem of whalebone stays puzzled 
him not a little. ‘Les dames Allemandes,’ he exclaimed at 
length, ‘ont les os diablement durs.’ But all this time he was 
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earning to reach Holland. The nearer he approached the 
undaries, the more uncontrollable grew his impatience to visit 
Saandam, the home of his Russian fellow-workmen. On the after- 
noon of the 7th (17th) of August he entered Amsterdam; but only 
stopping there a few hours, he pushed on for Saandam the same 
evening. The first day of his arrival, being Sunday, was spent by 
Peter in enforced idleness. The next morning he purchased 
the tools and materials necessary for shipbuilding, and entered 
his name as Peter Michailow, workman in Rogge’s dockyard. 

Here he laboured with a delight which was inexhaustible, 
strictly preserving his disguise, and angrily rejecting all com- 
pliments and honours which were paid him. He associated un- 
ceremoniously with all around him. A fisherman sold him a 
small boat for forty gulden, and Peter insisted on accompanying 
him into the nearest public-house to drink a glass of beer over 
the bargain. Once he threw a hatful of plums to some small 
boys who were following him in the street, and laughingly sub- 
mitted to be pelted with sand and stones by the disappointed 
scramblers. But what specially interested him were the 
Saandam manufactures of paper, oil, and sails. He frequently 
visited these manufactures, paid great attention to the various 
processes, and now and then tried his hand at the work. 

On the 17th (27th) August, he left Saandam and entered 
Amsterdam in state. Vast crowds poured out to gaze in 
speechless wonder upon the long coats, the high caps, the 
inestimable sables, the costly jewels which blazed upon the 
dress and the arms of the celebrated strangers. The whole 
town hastened to feast the monarch of a country from the trade 
of which they expected fabulous profits. Dances, fétes, and 
fireworks whiled away the time. But Peter never for a 
moment forgot the calls of duty amid his pleasures. Witsen, 
a director of the East India Company, was engaged to show 
the Ozar his models for ship-building, his charts, his books, 
and to surrender a house adjoining the dockyards of the Com- 
pany, for his use. The inspection of the great barques which 
had carried vast treasures over trackless oceans, almost 
unknown even by name to the chief men of his own nation,— 
the study of mathematics, of mechanics, of manufactures,—occu- 
pied every moment of his time. On the 10th (20th) September 
he wrote to the Patriarch Adrian the following characteristic 
letter :—‘ We do after the command of God to our forefather 
‘ Adam, and Jabour, not as though it were needful, but to obtain 
‘ greater skill in navigation, that we may return well-instructed, 
‘ and may, ~ se grace of Jesus Christ, be the conquerors of 
‘ the foes of his name.’ : 
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On the 30th of October (9th November) Peter travelled to 
the Hague, where he met William the Third, from whom he 
received an invitation to visit England. In London he showed 
the same inquiring spirit which he had displayed elsewhere, 
and which stood in such striking contrast to the apathy and 
sloth of his nation. The artillery of the Tower, the Mint, 
the lines laid for the English men-of-war, the great Cathedral 
of St. Paul, the noble University of Oxford, were the chief 
objects of his admiration. While in England he engaged the 
services of the astronomer and mathematician Fergusson, of 
Captain Perry, and of the shipbuilders, John Dean and Joseph 
Ney. A mock sea-fight, which had been arranged for him, he 
watched with the greatest enthusiasm. It was probably in 
reference to this event, that he afterwards told his nobles, ‘ The 
‘lot of an English admiral was far more enviable than that of 
‘a Russian Czar.’ 

After leaving England, he passed through Cleves, Hildesheim, 
Leipzig, and Dresden to Vienna. At Vienna he made arrange- 
ments with the Emperor for concluding a peace with the Porte ; 
and at Rawa he met Augustus, king of Poland and Saxony, 
with whom he discussed the feasibility of a war with Sweden. 
It was agreed that the Saxon Major-General Carlowitz and 
Patkul, who had been admitted into the Privy Council of the 
king, should follow the Czar to Moscow, whither he was hasten- 
ing to put down a fresh revolt. 

The Russian clergy seem to have been the immediate pro- 
moters of this outbreak. These enlightened men had made 
full use of their vast influence to work upon the superstitious 
fears of their flocks. The Czar, they proclaimed, was in full 
march with a foreign army to impose upon his people strange 
fashions ; nay, more, to enforce by the most stringent measures 
shaving and smoking, in direct opposition to the commands of 
the Church. All Catholic supporters of the true Faith would 
resist to the uttermost a monarch given up, heart and soul, to 
do that which was evil. The Strelitz, who in less than twenty 
years had already twice endangered the peace and the prosperity 
of Russia, were the first to respond to the call. Whether 
religious feelings had much to do with their enthusiasm may be 
doubted. It is more probable that they were galled by the 
irksomeness of the new discipline to which they had lately been 
subjected, and longed to return to the more pleasant occupations 
of murdering innocent men and plundering wealthy towns. 
Eight thousand of them who had been posted on the Lithuanian 
border suddenly deserted their standards and marched upon 
Moscow. Gordon overtook them before they reached the capital, 
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and summoned them to surrender. They refused; and a fight 
ensued, in which Gordon was completely victorious, and took 
four thousand six hundred prisoners. 

When Peter arrived, his rage knew no bounds. It is painful 
to record the brutal manner in which he gave the reins to his 
vengeance. The insurrectionists were led out and slaughtered 
by hundreds. Those nobles whom he suspected of participation 
in the conspiracy Peter compelled, axe in hand, to perform the 
office of headsmen. His suspicions fell also upon the Princess 
Sophia, and, as a significant hint, several of the criminals were 
hung before the windows of her cell. It is even said that but 
for the powerful intercession of Le Fort, he would have laid 
violent hands on the Princess herself. Yet, in justice to Peter, 
be it remarked, that it would be a great error to judge of his 
conduct by our modern standard. We do not readily realize 
what great changes even a hundred years may bring about in 
our ways of thinking. Europeans of the year 1700 could 
regard with indifference in an European potentate a brutality 
which a hundred and sixty years later would startle them in a 
king of Dahomey. The bloodthirsty disposition of Peter was 
the heritage of his race and his age. It should rather be matter 
for wonder that he did not plunge the victims of his wrath in 
molten lead, or roast them to death at slow fires. 

After this execution, Peter disbanded the remainder of the 
Strelitz. At the same time two severe losses followed close upon 
one another. In the year 1699, two of his most faithful and 
attached servants, Le Fort and Gordon, breathed their last. 
Peter seems to have felt their death most acutely. Le Fort’s 
genial temperament, his unfailing good humour, his powers of 
amusing, and the enthusiasm with which he entered into all 
Peter’s schemes, had made him an indispensable friend. Nor 
does he seem to have valued less the strong good sense and 
sterling integrity of Gordon. He displayed his feelings in a 
manner which does infinite credit to his heart. He attended 
the funeral of Le Fort, ordered the coffin to be opened at the 
burial-place, and pressed the cold lips of the corpse. During 
the illness of Gordon he scarcely left his bedside, and closed his 
eyes with his own hand. 

Meanwhile his ambassadors were anxiously engaged in hurry- 
ing on a peace with the Porte; for Peter felt that he could not 
engage with safety in a war with Sweden unless he were free to 
concentrate upon it all the forces of his empire. In 17004 
peace was concluded for thirty years, on advantageous terms, 
Russia keeping Azov and the Ph fortresses on the Don. No 
sooner had the negotiations been satisfactorily terminated than 
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the Czar turned his whole mind to the great Northern war 
which had already broken out. 

The chief success of this war must undoubtedly be attributed 
to the diplomacy of Patkul. A curious parallel might be drawn 
between the conduct of this remarkable man and the conduct of 
Alcibiades during the Peloponnesian war. Both were men of 
great parts; both were exiles from their country for similar 
reasons. Alcibiades fled from the inevitable condemnation which 
awaited him at Athens; Patkul from the inevitable punishment 
which awaited him in Sweden. Both aided with their counsel 
their country’s greatest foe. The defeat of Nicias at Syracuse 
was, in great measure, the work of Alcibiades; the defeat of 
Charles the Twelfth, at Pultava, was in great measure the work 
of Patkul. Both were alarmed by the growing superiority of 
the party which they had joined. Alcibiades strove to balance 
Sparta by Persia, as Patkul strove to balance Russia by Poland. 
It would, indeed, be grossly unfair to class the patriotism of 
Patkul with the patriotism of Alcibiades. The patriotism of 
the latter was merely a refined selfishness. In Athens alone he 
could hold a position sufficiently commanding to gratify the 
cravings of his ambition, and to Athens he was determined to 
return at any price. Patkul, on the other hand, had been 
treated with the most flagrant injustice. The most constitutional 
conduct had been visited with punishment as severe as the most 
unprincipled disloyalty could possibly merit. The province 
which was his birthplace, and which was in a special manner 
the object of his affections, had been laid waste as ruthlessly as 
if it were hostile territory. Under such provocation he has- 
— to band together the Northern powers of Europe against 

weden. 

Patkul had contrived to make interest at the Saxon Court. 
He had previously appealed to Frederick the Third of Branden- 
burg, but that Prince refused to abandon the cautious policy to 
which he had all his life remained true. To win over Saxony, 
however, was of greater importance, for with Saxony he might 
hope to win over the powerful Republic of Poland. In the 
name of the Saxon Court he strove to gain favour for his views 
in the eyes of the King of Denmark.. This was no difficult 
matter; for Denmark had already picked a quarrel with the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, who was bound to Charles the 
Twelfth by the closest ties of relationship. Patkul, therefore, 
easily persuaded the king, that since a war was inevitable it 
was far better to commence it under the protection of Saxony 
and Poland than single-handed. Nor did Patkul find any 
obstacle in his negotiations with the Ozar. Peter was only 
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waiting till the peace with Turkey was concluded before break- 
ing openly with Sweden. The particulars of this ingenious 
plot are clearly revealed in a memorial which Patkul addressed 
to the Saxon Cabinet. The chief aim of the king should be 
to secure the neutrality of foreign Courts. Brandenburg would 
willingly consent to hold aloof if he were tempted with the 
bait of the title of king, which had always been the sweetest 
dream of his ambition. Denmark was secured by her unquench- 
able hatred of Sweden, and the Czar by the promises which he 
had made to the king at Rawa. But the peace of Russia with 
the Porte, and the co-operation of Poland, were indispensable 
conditions. Above all, care must be taken lest Russia, like the 
lion in the fable, who went out hunting with the fox and the 
jackal, should appropriate all the gains to herself. Equal care 
must be taken in winning over Poland. If the Republic were 
openly consulted, the whole affair would get wind, and all the 
advantage of a surprise be lost. By a judicious distribution of 
bribes to the leading men, its acquiescence would be most quietly 
and effectually secured. To dispel its suspicions still more com- 
pletely, Patkul was of opinion that it would be prudent to make 
over Livonia, nominally at least, to the Crown of Poland. 
Finally the war ought to be brief; if it were spun out, or suc- 
cessfully contested, it was impossible to answer for the conse- 
quences. 

Meantime, Patkul kept up a constant communication with 
the heads of the Livonian knighthood, and in their name a 
treaty was concluded with the Saxon Court. The treaty with 
Denmark was signed shortly after. Peter alone held back, for 
the peace with Turkey had not yet been ratified, and he dared 
not act till he was secured against the attacks of the Sultan. 
With unscrupulous deceit he still kept up a fair show with 
Sweden, and even agreed to renew the treaties of 1661 and 
1666. But only three days later he secretly joined Saxony and 
Denmark. The chief condition upon which he insisted was, 
that he should have a free footing in the Baltic. Scarcely was 
the ink of this treaty dry before hostilities commenced. It had 
been planned by Patkul that the Saxon troops should surprise 
Riga, the capital of Livonia, and deliver it over to Poland, to 
secure her partnership. But it was impossible to depend upon 
a single ities, military or civic, of the Saxon Court. The 
general to whom the duty had been entrusted was occupied 
with the marriage of his daughter at the time when he should 
have been at the head of his troops. The Swedes were informed 
of the movements of the Saxons, and made their prepara- 
tions accordingly. Further disguise was useless. Augustus 
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threw off the mask, and both parties girded themselves up for 


war. 

Charles the Twelfth, who found himself thus unexpectedly 
assailed, was scarcely more than a boy at the opening of the 
war; but he never showed a single sign of flinching. Though 
later in life, when success had turned his head and ambition 
had silenced the warnings of prudence, he proved himself the 
very Don Quixote of monarchs, yet now as always he displayed 
the full force of an energetic spirit, which, placing cade 
confidence in its own powers, fears nothing and shrinks from 
nothing. Supported by the fleets of England and Holland, he 
swept down upon Denmark, and, after a campaign of fourteen 
days, forced it to sue for peace upon ignominious terms. Just 
at that moment, however, he received the defiance of a far more 
formidable foe. Peter had, at length, been enabled to declare 
war. After talking much about the disrespect shown to himself 
at Riga, about the plundering of a Russian ambassador, about 
the arrests of his merchants for debts, about the grievances of 
his general postmaster, he stated the real reason of the war 
at the end of his manifesto. Russia renewed her claims to the 
Baltic provinces, the concession of which had been wrung from 
her in 1617, when she had been powerless to dictate terms. 
Peter followed up this manifesto by ordering his troops to 
march upon Narva, the most important town of Livonia after 
Riga. 

The garrison of Narva, which numbered 1800 men, had no 
means of resisting the Russian army, upwards of 40,000 strong. 
Everything had been done to hinder the Swedes from relieving 
the place. The roads were everywhere impassable, except by a 
single defile. Peter was strongly advised to throw up a fort at 
this spot, and mount some heavy artillery upon it. But he could 
not bring himself to believe that Charles would really have the 
audacity to attack him, and accordingly disregarded this whole- 
some advice. How far he had erred in his estimate of the 
character of his opponent he soon learned to his cost. Scarcely 
had Charles brought Denmark to terms when news reached 
him that the Czar had declared war. In a week he landed 
at Pernau, where he obtained further information of the 
movements of the Russians. He had with him not more than 
13,000 men. Of these he left 5,000 to keep off the Saxons, 
and himself, with 5,000 infantry and 3,300 cavalry, hastened to 
Narva. The council of war and the French ambassador in va 
implored him to be cautious. That was a word of whose mean- 
ing Charles remained wholly ignorant to the day of his death. 
He pressed resolutely forwards, though his troops suffered much 
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from the badness of the roads. They suffered more from want 
of provisions. This was not wonderful, even though Livonia 
was far more fertile and far more thickly populated than two- 
thirds of the provinces of Russia; for travellers in Russia 
at that time assure us that it was quite possible to journey for 
miles without seeing a single human being, a single human 
habitation, or a single acre of land tilled by the hand of man. 
At length, the almost impregnable defile was reached. Peter 
had been so far influenced by the representations of his generals 
that he had consented to post there 6,000 of his cavalry. In 
the dusk of the evening they were roused by the discharge 
of artillery. Seized by an irrepressible panic, the Russian 
general and all his troops took to flight, and never drew rein 
till they reached the Russian camp, where they spread the 
report that Charles with 20,000 men was at their heels. The 
whole army was paralysed with terror at this news. Peter hur- 


ried off to get reinforcements, and his generals made every © 


preparation to defend the camp. Three days afterwards Charles 
appeared. Finding that the Russians would not be drawn from 
their intrenchment, he determined to carry it by storm. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon the signal was given. At the same 
instant the sky was overcast, and a tremendous fall of snow beat 
full in the faces of the Russians, hiding everything from their 
sight. Suddenly the Swedes were seen beneath the ramparts. 
Brought face to face with the foes whom they feared so greatly, 
the Russians fled in wild confusion. The fugitives attempted to 
cross the river which flowed behind the camp, but the bridge 
broke beneath them. Driven to despair, they rallied for a 
moment ; but nothing could oppose the irresistible onset of the 
Swedes. Then broke forth in full fury the national hatred of 
Peter’s soldiers. Every German whom they met was cut down. 
Their German officers, the only men who could have saved them, 
surrendered themselves to Charles at the sight of this brutal 
conduct. From that time the battle was over. Charles took no 
less than 18,000 prisoners. The Russian killed and wounded 
amounted to 12,000 more. The loss of the conquerors was 
barely 2,000. 

It is easy enough to account for this wonderful victory. The 
Russians had always stood in deadly fear of the Swedes, and 
indeed had had good reason for so doing, for the Swedes had 
long been to them what the soldiers of Cortes were to the sub- 
jects of Montezuma; moreover these troops had never been 
under fire before. It is pretty plain also that they had no con- 
fidence at all in their foreign officers. If we take into consi- 
deration as well their ignorance of the numbers of the enemy, 
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the blinding snow, and the impetuous valour of the Swedes, we 
may hold them fully undeserving of the contemptuous sneers of 
Charles. That the Russians are not really deficient in courage 
was amply proved fifty years later, when they were pitted 
against one of the finest generals and some of the finest veterans 
which Europe has ever seen. 

For some time after this success the Swedes did what they 
pleased. Livonia felt the full vengeance of Charles. His 
exactions were so enormous that he left the peasantry scarcely 
a morsel of bread wherewith to sustain life. In July 1701, he 
defeated the Saxons at Riga as completely, if not as brilliantly, 
as he had defeated the Russians at Narva. This reverse cowed 
the womanish spirit of Augustus. In spite of the protestations 
of Patkul, he refused any longer to act on the offensive. His 
coffers were empty, and, what was still worse, he had roused the 
suspicions of the Poles by his negotiations with Peter. Had 
the wisdom of Charles equalled his courage, he would have 
availed himself of this golden opportunity. But wisdom was 
the quality of which Charles possessed the very smallest quan- 
tity. His only desire was to revenge himself upon Augustus ; 
and while chasing this empty bubble, he lost his sole chance 
of preserving his Baltic provinces. 

Peter meanwhile was not idle. In 1701 the Russians ob- 
tained their first victories over the Swedes. It is true that 
their superiority in numbers was as three to one, but this did 
not lessen the value of the success in Peter’s eyes. It was to 
him the omen of future successes which should exalt his nation 
to the first rank among the powers of Europe. The following 
year a flotilla was launched in Lake Peipus to attack Dorpat by 
water. Marienburg, and later in the year the important little 
fortress of Noteburg, commanding the Gulf of Finland, were 
wrested from the Swedes. 

While Peter was thus taking advantage of the folly of 
Charles, the factions at the Court of Augustus had forced Patkul 
to betake himself, through fear for his life, to the Court of the 
Czar. Peter, who fully appreciated his great ability, invested 
him with full powers to treat in his name with the Court of 
Augustus. At that Court everything was in irreparable con- 
fusion. Augustus lacked ‘spirit, and his ministers lacked 
honesty. An attempt was made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion with the Swedes ; but Charles refused to listen to terms 
unless Augustus would abdicate the throne of Poland. Foiled 
on every side, Augustus determined to try the effects of a last 
appeal to arms. His forces mustered twenty-two thousand 
strong. Charles had not half that number, but the victory 
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was won by the Swedes without a blow being struck. The h 
defeated king had to fly for his life. Yet as soon as he wasin ‘ 
safety he relapsed into his former state of irresolution, bewailing P 
his fortunes, but not stirring a finger to better them. His A 


conduct excited the just indignation of Peter. At the sug- 
gestion of Patkul he demanded the dismissal of Beichlingen, 
the Saxon prime minister, as the author of all the king’s mis- I 
fortunes. Augustus only replied by a piteous demand for 7 


money. Hereupon Patkul wrote still more bluntly. The on 
Czar would do whatever the king wished if the king would 
dismiss his evil counsellors, and take into his service men who E 
were competent and willing to execute his commands: till he ha 
should consent to this all prayers would be ineffectual. th 
The war had not made Peter forgetful of his designs for the a 
social improvement of his people. The year 1703 was rendered “o 
memorable in the annals of Russia by the founding of Peters- = , 
burg. To provide for the security of his new capital, he deter- p 
mined at the same time to lay the foundations of the fortress of hes 
Cronstadt. The despatches which he received from his generals ‘a 
in Livonia and Esthonia were uniformly favourable. Two Rus- the 
sian armies had marched through those provinces, marking Bu 
their path by long lines of smouldering ruins, wasted fields, P 
and unburied corpses. ‘I think,’ wrote Scheremetew, the ro 
Russian general, to the Czar, with — self-complacency, ‘ that pie 
‘the enemy will find some difficulty in supporting his troops +] 


‘amid such devastation.’ self 
In Poland the confederation, which had at last met at the 
Sendomir for the purpose of discussing the question of the war, 


had been favourable to Augustus; but Charles knew too well = 
how to take advantage of the factions which rent the Republic a 
asunder to enable it to come to any decision. Patkul, weary of pn 
unravelling the tangled web of Polish politics, had advised the D 
Czar to throw up the cause of Augustus when the news of the Pet 
fall of Beichlingen suddenly arrived. With it came a letter did 
from Augustus, laying all the blame of his former conduct am 
on the banished minister, and summoning Patkul to his counsels ieee 
again. With great difficulty, and after spending large sums, rm . 


the Polish senate was persuaded to conclude a treaty with the had 
Czar. Charles on his part, bent upon intimidating the Republic, rath 
conducted hostilities with unceasing energy, and took Thorn | 
and Elbing. Patkul saw the absolute necessity of checking ion 
him without delay. Prussia was invited to join against Sweden, : 
and promised a portion of the spoils. But an alliance which ites 
‘was formed between England, Holland, and Sweden, whereby ie 
they pledged themselves to unite against all new foes, compelled 
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her to draw back. Shortly afterwards, in mockery of his foe, 
Charles attended the coronation of Stanislaus, the new King of 
Poland, whose election he had himself promoted. Patkul urged 
Augustus to exert himself the more vigorously. His kingdom 
and his crown were in the utmost jeopardy. If he did not at 
once contest the claims of his rival, the evil would be irremedi- 
able. Patkul undertook himself to revise the whole system of the 
executive administration of Saxony, and check the embezzlement 
and corruption which prevailed among the officers of every 
grade, from the prime minister downwards. Augustus at 
length contrived to raise twenty thousand troops; but after he 
had armed them it was doubtful whether he could ever pay 
them. Russia aided him with several regiments, which Patkul 
commanded. But the war operations were not conducted with 
great success on the part of the allies, for the Russian-troops 
were nearly as roughly handled by the Swedes as the Saxon. 

The result could scarcely have been otherwise. The Czar 
had sent his rawest troops to encounter the Swedish veterans 
whom Charles commanded. The Cossacks who accompanied 
them were more formidable to their friends than their enemies. 
But the misfortunes of the Saxons were little heeded by Peter. 
Provided they could draw away the attention of the Swedes 
from his own conquests, he desired nothing more. Augustus 
and the Saxon Court had never yet exerted themselves vigorously 
in his behalf, and probably he felt no obligation to exert him- 
self vigorously in their defence. While, however, he neglected 
the war in Poland, he by no means neglected it in the northern 
provinces. The Swedish forces there had been so weakened by 
perpetual defeats from overwhelming numbers that they were 
uo longer able to make head against him. Narva and Dorpat 
were stormed in succession after a desperate resistance. 

During this time the offensive and defensive alliance between 
Peter and the Republic of Poland had been finally signed. It 
did not, however, seem likely that it would be productive of 
much so long as Charles was making and unmaking Polish 
kings in the Polish capital. The affairs of Augustus, too, were 
in a more hopeless condition thanever. The fall of Beichlingen 
had, it seems, made way for ministers rather less scrupulous and 
tather more venal. His good angel Patkul was still at his side 
warning, exhorting, encouraging. But Augustus was too con- 
firmed in his indolence and indecision to be any longer roused 
by such words. It is probable that he even wished to be rid of 
80 troublesome a counsellor. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that there were others who wished it. The Privy Council of 
Augustus had been cut to the quick by Patkul’s =~ words. 
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They longed for nothing more earnestly than to have a just 
retext for removing him from their path. This pretext soon 
offered itself. Augustus had undertaken to support the troops 
which, according to their compact, Peter had lent him; but, 
owing to the negligence of the Saxon purveyors, this engage- 
ment had remained unfulfilled. Some of the officers wrote to 
Patkul to complain of their wretched plight. The position of 
the Swedes hindered their retreat. The country all around 
them had been stripped bare. Not a bundle of hay, not a loaf 
of bread, was to be had for love or money. Patkul remonstrated 
with the king, with the Saxon commander-in-chief, and with 
the Privy Council, but could obtain no redress. He took his 
measures accordingly, and made an engagement with the envoy 
of the Court of Vienna for transferring the troops into the 
service of the Emperor. 

The loss of the troops would have mattered little to Augustus, 
but he and his ministry looked upon their withdrawal, without 
leave asked and obtained, as an open insult. The Privy Council 
communicated with Patkul on the subject, but Patkul remained 
firm. Goaded on by their hatred of the Russian minister and 
trusting to their influence over the king, the council determined 
to take a signal revenge. At ten in the evening Colonel Broun 
was despatched with orders to arrest Patkul in the name of the 
king. The astonishment of his prisoner was extreme. In vain 
he questioned Broun. Without receiving any explanation, he 
was hurried off to the common jail. None of his servants were 
permitted to accompany him; and for three days and nights 
two musketeers kept guard in his cell, during which time he 
dared not touch a morsel of food for fear lest it should be 
poisoned. The news of this arrest excited universal astonish- 
ment. The Privy Council hastened to justify their conduct to 
the king, the Czar, and the world. The first part of their task 
was easy enough. They gave out that Patkul had used dis- 
respectful language about their master, and the contemptible 
fool who wore the crown of Saxony wrote to thank them for 
their care of his honour, that honour on which he himself had 
called down the derision of Europe. But Peter held a different 
language. He wrote to the council in the strongest terms, 
charged them with a gross violation of international law, and 
bade them send Patkul to his own master for trial if he were 
guilty, as they pretended, of treachery to his sovereign. To 
these representations the Saxon Court turned a deaf ear, where- 
upon Peter published a manifesto in which he held up that 


court to universal scorn. They had lived, he said, upon his 


subsidies; they had been saved from utter ruin by his alliance, 
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and in return for all this they had treated his ambassador as‘a 
felon. 

Meantime Charles had left his winter-quarters: a last battle 
was fought between the Saxons and him at Fraustadt. The 
victory of the Swedes was complete, and Charles followed it up 
by marching into Saxony. Here Augustus drank the cup of 
his humiliation to the dregs. At Altranstadt, near Leipsic, he 
secretly signed a treaty with his conqueror, renouncing the 
Polish crown in favour of Stanislaus, renouncing his alliance 
with the Czar, liberating all the Swedish prisoners of war, and 
agreeing to surrender Patkul into the hands of Charles as a 
traitor to the Swedish crown. Here we leave Augustus, and 
we do so gladly. No king ever merited more richly the mis- 
fortunes which befell him. To his indolence, his irresolution, 
his pusillanimity, the misfortunes of Poland must be in great 
measure attributed. Had a man of the most ordinary capacity 
been at the head of her government, she might have had a very 
different future. From this time forth she was irretrievably 
lost, and the dark cloud of doom was slowly settling down upon 
her devoted people. 

As soon as Peter heard of the faithlessness of his ally, he 
hastened to Poland. The war on the Baltic had been virtually 
finished. Livonia, Esthonia, Carelia, and Ingria, the so-called 
Swedish provinces, were at the commencement of the year 1707 
really Russian. In Poland he hoped to be able to put himself 
at the head of the anti-Swedish party which had throughout 
opposed the election of Stanislaus. But he found that in Poland 
he could do nothing, for every man from the highest to the 
lowest had his price, and was only to be won by bribes. In 
despair of obtaining any influence in a nation whose leaders 
were so hopelessly corrupt, Peter returned to Moscow to prepare 
for the coming campaign. That the Swedes meditated an in- 
vasion of Russia was no longer doubtful. The envoy of France 
had tried to persuade Charles that it was unnecessary to protract 
the war with Russia, that the Czar would be willing to make 
peace on favourable terms, and that it was hazardous to trust to 
the events of another campaign. To this Charles replied that 
he would treat with Peter in his palace at Moscow. ‘I see,’ 
was the spirited remark of Peter, when the answer of Charles 
was reported to him; ‘my brother Charles wishes to play the 
* Alexander, but he will not find a Darius in me.’ 

At this time the greatest statesman who-had taken part in 
this war perished by a violent death. On the 28th of March, 
1707, Patkul was delivered into the hands of the Swedish com- 
missioners. On the 10th of October, in the same year, he 
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was led forth to execution. The indictment accused him of 
exciting a revolution in Livonia against Charles the Twelfth, of 
libelling the king in one of his writings, of escaping from execu- 
tion, of kindling the present war with Russia, of serving in a 
civil capacity with the foes of Charles, and of taking arms 
against his country. In accordance with the cruel practice of 
that age, he was condemned to the punishment of the wheel 
before decapitation. The executioner was inexperienced and 
nervous, and inflicted terrible agonies upon the unhappy crimi- 
nal. At length Patkul dragged himself to the block and laid 
his neck upon it. After four blows the head was hacked off. 
On Augustus’ part in this shameful business, even though we 
waive the question of Patkul’s position as the ambassador of the 
Czar, and take the very lowest ground, it is needless to comment. 
It was of a piece with a character totally wanting in all the 
higher qualities of a noble and generous mind. If anything 
could have kept the crown of Poland on his head, it would 
have been the advice of Patkul. If anything could have saved 
him from degradation in the eyes of the world, it would have 
been the energy with which Patkul devoted himself to his ser- 
vice. But that ignoble spirit was incapable of gratitude: it 
had fretted beneath the admonitions of Patkul as a spoilt child 
under the scoldings of its nurse, and he rejoiced with the spite- 
ful joy of a petty mind, over the fall of one who would have 
taught him how to hold his own among the sovereigns of 
Europe. The feelings which prompted Charles to the execution 
of Patkul were more excusable. He felt, and felt with justice, 
that the judgment, the penetration, the far-sightedness, the 
energy of the Livonian knight had been as fatal to his cause as 
the arms of Russia. He could not forego the sweet revenge 
which it was in his power to taste. But he would not have fore- 
on that revenge had the motives which urged him to it been 
ess strong : for the chivalrous generosity which is commonly 
allied to the character of a great soldier, was wholly alien to the 
character of Charles. The news of this execution drew from 
Peter another manifesto, in which he denounced with the utmost 
bitterness the unjustifiable conduct of the two kings. He then 
hastened to the scene of action of the coming campaign. 

In January 1708, he left Moscow to join his army at Grodno. 
At the same time, Charles left Altranstadt for his Russian expe- 
dition. Peter soon heard that the Swedish army was marching 
upon the Niemen. Muhlenfeldt, who had been posted with 
2,000 men to protect the bridge over that river, was surprised 
by Charles and the vanguard of the Swedes, who forced the 
Russian position without difficulty. Grodno was abandoned 
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and a few hours later Charles entered the town. The Russian 
generals had adopted the policy of laying waste behind them 
the country as they marched. Retreating in this manner, they 
fell back upon Polotzk, situated about 180 miles to the north- 
east of Grodno. Here they were joined by reinforcements from 
Kurland and Volhynien. Meantime Charles had marched from 
Grodno to Minsk, where he lingered for thirteen weeks, unable 
to decide by which route he should enter the territories of the 
Czar. While stillirresolute, he received overtures from a traitor - 
in the Russian camp, which decided his movements. 

The man who thus unwittingly lured on Charles to his ruin . 
was Mazeppa, the Hetman of the Cossacks. It is difficult to see - 
what motives could have urged him to take this step. More 
than eighty years of age, without male issue, he might have - 
been supposed to have outlived the cravings of an ambition - 
whose fruits he could neither long enjoy himself nor transmit to 
his descendants. Still less likely is it that hatred of Peter could 
have been the cause of his treachery. The Czar had invariabl 
treated him with marked confidence and respect. Nor did it 
require a prescient mind to guess that the enterprise of Charles 
would result in humiliation and defeat. But the passions of the 
moment overpowered the suggestions of calm reason. He 
flattered himself that his influence over his troops was great. 
He did not reflect that these independent warriors, whose name 
has become a household word in Europe since the beginning of 
this century, might refuse to abandon a master who had always 
treated them well, for the precarious advantages which Charles 
could offer them. He might have remembered, too, that even if 
he had succeeded in drawing over with him 15,000 or 20,000 of 
this light cavalry, as he promised Charles, it was by no means 
certain that the scale of victory would be turned. The Cossacks, 
though undoubtedly invaluable in harassing a retreating foe, 
in cutting off stragglers, in improving an advantage, or in inter- 
cepting the munitions of the enemy, would have been of little 
service against the superior numbers of Peter. Of still less 
avail would they have been for the work which lay before 
Charles, for storming entrenchments or besieging towns. But 
Mazeppa first duped himself and then Charles. No difficulty 
was found in settling the conditions. The whole of Poland was 
to be delivered up to the Swedes. Mazeppa was to hold himself 
in readiness to follow with his army of Cossacks whithersoever 
he was ordered. Witepsk and Polotzk were to be formed into a 
dukedom, over which Mazeppa should bear sway with the same 
dignities and privileges as the Duke of Courland. The whole - 
of the Ukraine was again to become a fief of the kingdom of ~ 
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Poland. If anything could have been decisive against the 
scheme of Mazeppa, it would have been this last condition. The 
Cossacks still remembered with bitterness the galling tyranny of 
the Polish nobles under which they had groaned so long. It 
was that tyranny which had driven them to Russia for protec- 
tion and freedom. Was it likely that they would voluntarily 
incur that tyranny again, knowing that the sin which they were 
about to commit against the Czar, would cut them off from all 
hopes of forgiveness hereafter? It would, indeed, have been 
madness to trust to the forbearance of the Polish nobility, con- 
scious that they had broken irrevocably with Russia, and had 
flung away with their eyes open the only check by which they 
could control the domination of their new masters. But Charles 
troubled himself about none of these things. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he determined to march into the heart of 
the Ukraine; into wide, barren steppes, far removed from all 
the central points which could have aided him in the execution 
of his projects. On the Ist of June the Swedes left their camp; 
on the 16th they reached the Beresina. After a march of five 
days more, they came in sight of the Russians near Golowtschin. 
The struggle was short but fierce. Eventually the Russians 
gave way. But Charles could scarcely congratulate himself on 
his victory, for his own loss equalled that of the enemy. Peter, 
who arrived in the camp two days later, on hearing of the 
issue, exclaimed that he wished. for nothing better than to fight 
the Swedes every day on such terms. 

Meantime, Charles pressed on for Mohilew, 120 miles due 
east of Minsk. The Russians had fallen back on Smolensk, a 
town to the north-east of;Mohilew, and lying on the road which 
led to the heart of the empire, feeling confident that the enemy 
would make all speed to reach evans Great was their 
astonishment when Charles, instead of following in their track, 
instead of awaiting the arrival of his general Levenhaupt, who, 
besides 11,000 excellent troops, was to bring with him a long 
train of ammunition and provision waggons, suddenly turned 
off to the south, and led his forces in the direction of Tscher- 
nizov. ‘The Russians made no effort to hinder them; for Peter 
and his generals never doubted but that Charles was marching 
to his destruction. While the Swedes held on their course 
to the Ukraine, Peter, after despatching Scheremetew with a 
strong force to keep them in sight and harass their progress, 
turned to the north, with a corps of 28,000 men, to prevent the 
union of Levenhaupt with the main body of Charles’ army. At 
Liesna, a small village near the river Socza, the first engage- 
ment took place. A bloody but indecisive struggle compelled 
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Levenhaupt to fall back upon a wood. The following day the 
attack was renewed on the part of the Russians with like success. 
The third day Peter received a reinforcement of several thou- 
sand cavalry. Even with this accession to their numbers, the 
Russians were unable to break the Swedish line. But Leven- 
haupt’s loss was very heavy. His artillery, his ammunition, his 
provisions, 56 officers and 900 soldiers, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Levenhaupt himself escaped with the remnant of his 
corps under cover of night. Peter has recorded in his diary 
his exultation over this success :—‘ The battle of Liesna was the 
‘real source of all the future good fortune of Russia, and our 
‘ first essay in the art of war; it was the parent of the victory 
‘of Pultava, won nine months later.’ After incredible toils, 
Levenhaupt succeeded in overtaking Charles; but he brought 
with him only 6,700 men, dispirited and worn out. Peter, 
meanwhile, had entered Smolensk with drums beating and 
colours flying, where he received the news that a diversion which 
the Swedish generals had attempted to make in the north had 
completely failed. An attack upon Petersburg and Cronstadt 
had been planned by land‘and sea, but the Russian commander, 
Apraxin, had stood to his arms and compelled the enemy to 
retreat. Relieved from all anxiety in that quarter, Peter again 
followed the march of Charles. The Swedish army had reached 
Tschernizov, a town on the River Deesna, nearly 200 miles due 
south of Mohilew. Mazeppa now thought it was full time to 
disclose his secret plans to his officers. He urged his solicita- 
tions with every artifice of rhetoric, reminded them how often 
the heavy hand of Russia had been laid upon them, bade them 
mark the power and the genius of Charles, and called upon them 
by one bold effort to free the Ukraine for ever from its oppres- 
sors. But all his eloquence was wasted. Their only answer was 
to march in a body to the Czar, to assure him of their fidelity, 
and to renounce any participation in the schemes of their Het- 
man. Mazeppa was forced to fly for his life, and appeared in 
the camp of the Swedes with forty or fifty of his own attendants, 
the sole remnant of the 30,000 efficient troops which he had 
promised to bring over toCharles. The position of the invading 
army now became more serious day by day. A march of 150 miles 
to the south-east of Tschernizov had brought them to Gaditsch, 
The roads were scarcely passable. Even in that southerly region 
the winter had set in with intolerable severity, and many 
thousands perished by the way. Charles’ only hope was that 
he might gain possession of the fortress of Pultava, with its 
rich stores. At the same time he wrote letters to Stanislaus, 


the newly-crowned king of Poland, with requests for succours. 
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These letters fell into the hands of Peter, who mockingly 
exclaimed when he had read them,—‘ Would that Stanislaus 
‘might come! I should have good hopes of celebrating the 
‘ festival of the Three Kings.’ 

As soon as the army could leave its winter-quarters, Charles 

opened the campaign by laying siege to the fortress of Pultava. 
The Russians advanced to support the town. Peter had spent 
the winter in visiting the provinces which surround the Ukraine. 
At Azoph, where he was employed in superintending the building 
of men-of-war, in clearing out the harbour, and in strength- 
ening the fortifications, news reached him of the movements 
of the Swedes. Hurrying back to Pultava, he assumed the 
command of the army, and entrenched himself strongly within 
musket-shot of the town. Frequent skirmishes took place 
between small parties of Russians and Swedes. In one of these 
Charles received a bullet in his foot; for some days he was 
compelled to keep his bed, and before his recovery was complete 
he learnt that Peter was making preparations for an attack on 
his position. The impetuous ardour of Charles could not brook 
to be anticipated. On the 27th of June, he gave orders fora 
general assault upon the Russian works. Both armies fought 
with desperate valour. The two leaders might everywhere 
be seen in the thick of the battle. A cannon ball shattered to 
pieces the litter in which Charles was carried. Peter’s hat and 
coat were pierced by several balls. But the superiority of the 
Russian forces and position turned the scale. 9,000 Swedes 
were killed and wounded. Nearly 3,000 fell into the hands of 
the Russians. With the wreck of his army Charles made his 
escape. But the victorious Russians were close upon their tracks. 
With great difficulty Levenhaupt persuaded Charles to continue 
his flight, and himself, with 15,000 men, surrendered to the 
Russians. 
- It is scarcely necessary to criticise the foolhardiness of Charles, 
which brought down its own punishment on the field of Pultava. 
To him, with far more justice than to Hannibal, may be applied 
the bitterly contemptuous words of the Roman satirist :— 


‘I, demens, curre per Alpes 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.’ 

Whatever difference of opinion there may have been as to the 
wisest mode of prosecuting the war with Russia, there can be 
no question that the plan which he adopted was the most ill- 
tee. Had fortune persistently favoured him, his expedition 
could not have failed to meet with the same issue. Even if he 
had won the battle of Pultava, a march of five hundred miles 
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through a barren country still lay between him and Moscow. 
The Russians no doubt hated Peter, and would not have grieved 
if a stray shot had rid them of him. But their hatred of Peter 
was as nothing when compared with their hatred of the Swedes. 
They would have fought it out to the death rather than submit 
to the yoke of their detested foes. Charles would have suffered 
as Napoleon suffered after him. The Swedish army would have 
toiled through dreary wilds, burnt and wasted by the retreating 
Russians. At every strong position, at every river their 
progress would have been disputed. Perhaps, even the city to 
which the Russians clung with so much love and reverence 
would have been sacrificed to the flames to save it from be- 
coming the prey of the enemy. If Charles had ever reached 
Moscow, there can be no question that his entry would speedily 
have been followed by an ignominious flight. 

It is impossible not to rejoice that the Russians were never 
driven to this extremity. Whatever injustice may be laid to 
Peter’s charge at the commencement of the war had been fairly 
matched by Charles during its course. We have no desire to 
defend the aggressive schemes of the Russian Czar, but it must 
in common justice be allowed that he had some reason on his 
side. If the Baltic provinces belonged ethnically to Sweden, 
geographically they belonged no less decidedly to Russia. For 
centuries they had been the object of a perpetual struggle 
between the rival powers; and Russia had never completely 
resigned her claims to them. On the other hand, the deposition 
of Augustus by Charles admits of no justification whatever. It 
was an arbitrary act of violence, such as might have been ex- 
cusable in a potentate like Genghis Khan or Xerxes, but in an 
European prince of the 18th century cannot be excused on any 
grounds. But the superiority of Peter’s views was far more 
unquestionable. If ever there was a man who embodied the 
idea of an irrational despot, that man was Charles the Twelfth. 
Every aim, every scheme, every action, every motive, was 
wholly and absolutely worthless. Without true wisdom, without 
true courage, without true magnanimity, his character may be 
summed up in the one vice which was the mainspring of the 
whole—seltishness. He sacrificed the interests of his people to 
his petty passions, and the safety of his army to his pett 
ambition ; and when he had worked the ruin of both, he le 
them to their fate, and without a single feeling of regret, except 
for his own personal humiliation, gnawed his proud heart in 
impotent rage, a beggar beneath the roof of a foreign prince. 
Widely different was the character of Peter. Be his actions 
what they might, he was always swayed by one supreme motive, 
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the longing for his people’s greatness. He did not engage in 
the war with Sweden to gratify his own ambition, but to promote 
the civilization of his empire. He had no desire that his name 
should go down to posterity encircled with the dubious glory 
which immortalized an Alexander or a Richard Ceeur de Lion. 
He would have scorned to strive after any fame but that which 


¢ lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove.’ 


Peter was not slow in following up his victory. _Schere- 
metew, with 40,000 men, was ordered to the Baltic. The Czar 
hastened to Poland in person. There everything was in con- 
fusion. Stanislaus had been compelled to vacate the throne 
which he had occupied for so short a time. The heads of the 
Polish nobility sent a deputation to Peter, congratulating him 
upon his victory, thanking him for having restored their true 
king, and for having secured to them their own freedom. At 
a conference with Augustus in Thorn, Peter agreed to let 
bygones be bygones, to think no more of Patkul’s affair, and to 
assist the Polish court with fresh subsidies and reinforcements. 
He has been severely blamed for this fickleness. But we must 
remember that Peter entertained peculiar views on political 
expediency. Provided he could further his country’s welfare, 
he was content to sacrifice his deepest and tenderest feelings, 
friendship, fatherly love, gratitude for long and faithful services, 
even his own honour. It was of the utmost importance for 
Russia that Poland should be closely bound to her at this time. 
Had he refused;the alliance of Augustus, it is pretty certain that 
her attitude would have been hostile. In such a case he would 
have felt it to be a sin of the deepest dye to permit his personal 
feelings to interfere with the good f his people. The year 
1710 witnessed the completion of his efforts. The siege of Riga 
was energetically prosecuted in spite of the most untoward 
hindrances. ‘The plague broke out in the besiegers’ camp with 
extraordinary virulence, and carried off men by thousands. 
Cold and hunger and incessant watches increased the deadly in- 
fluence of the disease. At length, however, the Swedes were 
forced to capitulate. Pernau soon followed the example of Riga; 
— a month later Reval, the capital of Esthonia, shared their 

te. 

The conquest of the Baltic provinces had been virtually com- 
pleted. This year may be regarded as the culminating point of 
the external greatness of Russia under Peter. The events of 
the eleven following years were a natural consequence of the 
battle of Pultava. Before long Sweden reaped the bitter fruits 
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of her king’s folly. Her foe had scarcely felt the drain upon 


his resources, and her own means for protracting the struggle 
were exhausted. The surrender of Kexholm completed the 
conquest of Carelia. The Livonian nobles accepted the Russian 
dominion. Nor was Poland in a condition to insist upon her 
share. Peter might fairly assert that he had borne the burden 
of the war and was fully entitled to the amplest rewards. But 
his present rewards he held to be insufficient: Finland was still 
a Swedish province, and he was bent on making it a Russian 

rovince. Sweden was powerless to hinder him. Even the 
Swedish fleet, which had hitherto held undisputed sway in the 
Baltic, was encountered and defeated by the Czar in person. 
Four years later the Russian army, for. the first time since the 
founding of the empire, carried the war into Swedish ground, 
laid waste the country for miles, and destroyed property to the 
amount of six millions of rubles. This was the last act of the 
drama. At Nystadt a peace was concluded in 1721, by which 
Sweden yielded up all that she had striven to keep at such a 
vast cost of blood and treasure. 

It would take up more space than we can afford to describe at 
length the events of the later years of Peter’s reign, full of in- 
terest though they undoubtedly are. But this sketch would be 
incomplete without some account of the internal changes which 
he effected in his empire. Our summary must be brief ; but we 
will endeavour in a small compass to lay before our readers the 
chief reforms which he introduced, and to trace their bearing 
upon the history of Russia. To the far-sighted policy which 
prompted these reforms, far more than to his victories and con- 
quests, must be attributed the great start which Russia made. 
No one recognised more fully than himself the powerlessness of 
wide provinces and subject millions to further the true inter- 
ests of nations. No one had learnt more thoroughly than him- 
self the manifold shortcomings of his people. Accordingly he 
devoted the last few years of his life to the spread of that in- 
dustry and order and the founding of those great institutions 
which had attracted him so forcibly in the flourishing common- 
wealth of Holland. 

His boldest violation of the deep-rooted prejudices of the Rus- 
sians was the abolition of the Patriarchate. ‘he clergy, as has 
been already said, were his fiercest and most uncompromising 
foes. To make himself their head, to identify his schemes with 
them in spite of their reluctance, was a task which he had set 
his heart on accomplishing. The people were no longer to 
witness the humiliation of their Czar as he led the Patriarch’s 
mule to the cathedral door on Palm Sunday. They were no 
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longer to deem their duty to God at variance with their alle- 

giance to their ruler. Their temporal head should be their 

spiritual head as well; and the clergy should be bound down 

to uncompromising obedience by an oath whose stringency 

would have satisfied the most loyal prelate of James the Second. 

He did not long want an opportunity. In the year 1700 the 

Patriarch Adrian died; and at that time he conceived the bold 

design of annihilating this office. The war with Sweden, which 

was then breaking out, furnished him with a plausible pretext for 

deferring the nomination. He had not (he said) the calm of 

soul necessary for the selection of a fit person to fill so high a 

post. Twenty years later, when peace had been restored, the 

clergy ventured to remind him of his unfulfilled promise. But 

by that time he felt himself at liberty to throw off all disguise. 

‘Here is your Patriarch!’ was his reply, as he involuntarily 

struck himself on the breast. 

No less important was his institution of a governing body in 
the State. Hitherto the government of the empire had been 
conducted on a system as rude and imperfect as that of ancient 
Persia or modern Turkey. To remedy this evil Peter instituted 
a Senate which was to be the supreme power in the State under 
the Emperor. The ukases which it promulgated had the force 
of law. The colleges, the courts of justice, all public officers, 

were under its superintendence. Accusations against governors 
of provinces, tax-gatherers and judges, were laid before it. And 
at the commencement of each year the colleges presented to it a 
report of their proceedings during the year past. 

- The colleges were subordinate to the Senate and the Emperor 
alone. Each was entrusted with a branch of the administration 
over which it had absolute power, subject to the Senate’s ap- 
proval. The army, the navy, the state, commerce, manufac- 
tures, the law courts, the revenue, foreign affairs, were all: 
assigned to their respective colleges. Side by side with this 
change at the head of the government, changes scarcely less 
significant were introduced into the provinces. Towns were 
provided with corporations ; districts were controlled by respon- 
sible governors. The old system of arbitrary, irresponsible 
government, when every noble who had the power did that 
which was right in his own eyes, gave way to a system which, 
though it might not insure justice and order, at least provided 
the means for their attainment. 

In minor details the strength of the Czar’s despotic autho- 
rity had full play. The army was put on an entirely new footing. 
The absurdities of the olden times, the spear and bow and 
battle-axe, which had long been the laughing-stock of every 
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other nation in Europe, the tumultuous rush, the barbaric shout, 
the cruelties perpetrated at the sacking of towns, were abolished 
for ever. The cavalry no longer fled at the first onset. There 
was no longer any cause for fear lest, as in former times, an 
army of 11,000 regular troops should be compelled to raise 
the siege of a little town garrisoned by 120 men. His navy 
might bear comparison with any navy in Europe except 
the French and English. New ships were constantly built; 
schools were founded for the training of naval cadets ; commerce 
increased rapidly with the impulse given to ship-building, and 
the command of harbours in the Baltic. Formerly it had been 
thought needless to grow more corn than sufficed for home con- 
sumption ; now vast quantities were exported into Europe. The 
Czar gave up all the monopolies which had so long hampered 
the energy and the emulation of merchants. Customs duty to 
the amount of twenty-five per cent. was remitted to every Rus- 
sian merchant vessel. Bourses rose in the more important towns. 
No pains were spared by Peter to further in every way the tem- 
poral prosperity of his nation. Sheep were imported from 
Poland for the excellence of their wool. The Tanais and the 
Volga were united by an immense canal ; and thus a mercantile 
highway was opened into the very heart of the empire. More 
than 1200 ships year by year entered the harbour of his 
new capital. Nor did he pay less attention to the further- 
ance of internal industry. Young Russians were sent. abroad 
to learn manufactures and trades. Manufactories of linen, 
sugar, paper, silk, gunpowder, arms, sails, ropes, were every- 
where founded with success. Any foreigners who chose to seek 
their fortunes in Russia were rewarded with extravagant libera- 
lity. The expenses of their journey were paid, and money was 
given them for their first settling. For a year and a half they, 
their families, and their apprentices were freed from all taxes 
whatever. As soon as they pleased they might return to their 
native land with the wealth which they had amassed. The 
Swedish prisoners were sent into the more distant parts of the 
kingdom, whither strangers were unwilling to venture, and to 
them more than one flourishing town owed its prosperity. 

But though we admire the greatness of mind and the restless 
energy with which Peter laboured for his country’s good, we 
are not blind to his shortcomings. There can be no doubt that 
his zeal often carried him too far. Not content with forcing 
upon his people arts and commerce which he had undoubtedly 
a right to do, he forced upon them, in a manner which admits 
of no justification, social changes of a purely personal nature. 
He enacted that the chief nobles of his empire should in turn 
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hold evening assemblies at their houses on pain of severe 
unishment. He even ordered that the long coats which the 
ussians had always worn up to that time should be exchanged 
for a garb more in accordance with European fashions. At 
length he ventured upon a measure which outraged far more 
wantonly the strongest prejudices of his subjects. Under threat 
of a heavy penalty he commanded the Russians of the lower 
orders to cut off their beards. Officers were appointed to stand 
at the city gates on market-days, to seize upon the unsuspecting 
peasants as they entered, and to deprive them of their hallowed 
ornament. At Court he could not carry measures to such an 
extremity. But on a gala day he took the opportunity of send- 
ing round his Court fool with a large pair of scissors to snip off 
the beards of the nobles as they sat at table. No true admirer 
of Peter will attempt to defend this conduct. It was not a sign 
of a great, but of a petty mind. It reminds us of the acts of the 
tyrants of ancient Greece, which called forth so strongly the 
censure of their historians,—of the insolence with which Clis- 
thenes mockingly named the tribes of his grave Dorian sub- 
jects, the Asses and the Pigs,—and of the wantonness with which 
Periander insulted the ladies of Corinth by way of honouring 
the spirit of his dead wife. It is instructive to note these 
symptoms of what Bacon would call the Idols of the Cave, from 
which even the greatest men have never been completely free. 

The question still remains to be answered—what had these 
thirty-five years done for Russia? In a word, it may be said 
that they had done for her everything which could mark out 
broadly and strongly the boundary line that divides barbarism 
from civilization. To pass from her history at the close of the 
seventeenth century to her history at the middle of the eigh- 
teenth, is like passing from the darkness of a starless night to 
the twilight of a summer morn. The horizon has scarcely been 
tinged with the coming light, much of the landscape around us 
still lies in deep shadow, but the advent of day is unmistakeably 
at hand. 

The first step towards the future greatness of Russia had been 
taken. As we read the narrative of the years that preceded 
Peter’s reign, it is impossible not to feel how vain it was to 
hope for progress in a nation which yearly fell a prey to the 
inroads of its warlike neighbours. Russia had up to this time 
been the battle-ground of all surrounding nations. The yoke 
of the Tartars had been thrown off at the close of the fifteenth 
century, but Russia still trembled before the Khan of the Crimea. 
As late as 1690 it paid him a tribute of 60,000 rubles. As 
late as the reign of Sophia these predatory foes swept away 
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from the borders tens of thousands of prisoners. Not less for- 
midable was the power of the Turks. With the greatest 
exertions the Russians could only just make head against the 
Ottoman armies. More than once the fierce rush of the 
Janissaries had burst through the ill-disciplined regiments of 
the Czar. Far more dangerous was the enmity of Poland and 
Sweden. At that time the seeds of anarchy, which afterwards 
bore such deadly fruits, were only germinating in the powerful 
Polish kingdom. Its nobility—the most turbulent, the bravest, 
the haughtiest in Europe—laid heavy hands on Russia. Again 
and again successive Czars renewed the contest, and each time 
with equal ill success. But even the power of Poland was less 
to be feared than the’power of Sweden. In every war between 
Russia and Sweden victory had attended the arms of the latter. 
The vast, ill-organized hosts of the Czar were perpetually foiled 
by the small, compact bands of the Swedish infantry. The 
contest was as unequal as the contest between France and 
England at the time of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. Nay, 
even the subjects of the Czar were among his most dangerous 
enemies. The warlike tribes of the Cossacks were perpetually 
fomenting disorders on the frontier. At one time they united 
with Poland against Russia, at another time with the Porte, at 
another they carried the banner of insurrection into the heart 
of the empire. All this was changed by the energy of Peter. 
The formation of the Russian army on the European system 
ensured his country against dangers from without. Henceforth 
Sweden could barely hold her own in the narrow limits within 
which she was cooped. The Tartar Khan no longer dared to 
demand his tribute: the King of Poland no longer speculated as 
he had done at the commencement of the seventeenth century, on 
the possibility of forcibly seating his son on the throne of Moscow ; 
the Turks no longer were seen north of the Sea of Azov ; and the 
Cossacks proved themselves the staunchest soldiers of the Czar. 
The formation of an army saved the country from another 
danger no less great—the danger of internal revolt. Hitherto 
the slightest pretext had been sufficient to arouse the people 
to insurrection. The vassals were only too glad to flock 
to the men who offered to free them from the despotism 
of their hated lords. The mere love of a predatory life was 
enough to entice many. Men who fancied, as many of the 
lower orders undoubtedly did, that the joys of heaven were 
reserved for the Czar and his nobles, would naturally seek to 
indemnify themselves by partaking largely of the joys of earth. 
Other causes, which were likewise the result of Peter’s reforms, 
¢ombined to check this great evil. The gross misgovernment 
NO, LXXXVI. 
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which had produced the outbreaks in Moscow, in Novgorod, ir 
Scov, fifty years before, had in its worst form passed away. 
No favourites seem to have ventured in later times on the 
extortions which were practised with impunity by Morosow. 
But, above all, the commerce, the manufactures, the trades 
which Peter established, taught his nation to value the blessings 
of peace. The Russians learnt as other nations had learnt 
before them, that internal and external peace is an indispensable 
necessity for a nation which is to make progress in the works 
of civilization. No people can be induced to labour at great 
works while there is a likelihood that the inroads of a hostile 
army or the fury of a discontented rabble may, in a few days, 
sweep away the toil of years. Men had learnt to value the 
safety of property in proportion as the value of property had 
risen in importance. Revolution and anarchy were words which 
had acquired a far more significant and terrible meaning than 
had been attached to them half a century before. If it be the 
main object of government to protect the persons and property 
of the people, the later governments of Russia fulfilled this aim 
far better than any of the preceding emperors had done. 

Besides the safety from foes within and without, which 
Peter’s military organization secured to his empire, it unques- 
tionably raised Russia to the rank of a first-rate power. Few 
conquests have been of more importance than was the con- 
quest of the Swedo-Russian provinces. It was not a mere 
struggle for the gain or loss of so many square miles of territory. 
Russia was aspiring to become a great actor on the political 
stage of Europe. Could she effectually humble a king at whose 
name a world grew pale, could she tame the power which had 
long swayed the destinies of the North, which even in the hour 
of its weakness had dreamed of placing the Pretender again 
on the throne of his fathers, she might without presumption 
claim to have a voice in the council of nations, where she had 
been hitherto unknown. How completely these visions were 
realized is proved by the language of St. Simon, who, writing 
after the visit of Peter to France, ranked the advantages, 

litical and commercial, to be derived from an alliance with 

ussia among the most important which could accrue to his 
nation. 

But these conquests drew other blessings in their train. The 
Russians needed above all things an important mart for their 
commerce, and this mart they found on the shores of the 
Baltic. The growth of their commerce which followed s0 
rapidly upon the access they had obtained to the northemm 


waters, supplied a great want. The chief element of all 7 
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civilization and all political liberty in the other great states of 
Europe—the middle class—was as yet unknown in Russia. 
Much that at first sight seems unintelligible in the history and 

vernment of Russia is explained by the consideration of this 
important fact. Throughout the Middle Ages the burghers 
had held the balance of power between the monarch and 
the nobles. It was for the interest of the king to create 
in them a check upon his more powerful subjects. Such 
was the policy adopted by Louis XI. of France. It was the 
interest of the nobles to win dignity and importance by 
assuming the protectorate of flourishing towns. Such was the 
rinciple which Scott has exemplified in his ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth” The king granted them charters to thwart the barons: 
the barons saved them from the extortions of the king to gratify 
their hostility to monarchy. Meantime, wealth, and science, 
and art, and all those enlightened and prosperous members of 
society most interested in the preservation of order, were 
collected within the walls of these municipalities. To raise in 
Russia a class corresponding to the men who had made the 
great towns of England, France, Holland, Germany, and Italy 
renowned throughout the world, was the task which Peter did 
more to accomplish by adding these provinces to his empire 
than by aught else which lay in his power. 

Fortunately for the welfare of Russia, Peter had also planned 
the unsparing extirpation of all class distinctions. Of the many 
absurdities which were rife in the constitution of the Russian 
nation none greater could be selected than the relation between 
the nobles and the classes below them. ‘The noble, with 
absolute power over the life and limbs of his serf, addressed him 
as brother ; the serf styled the noble who broke his spirit with 
the most galling slavery, father. In appearance the one was 
but slightly raised above the other: in reality they were 
severed by a gulf which no power could span. The evils of this - 


were & system were never left out of view by Peter. He threw open - 
iting § toall ranks in the army the highest honours of war. Every 
ages, B private who rose to be a commissioned officer, had it in his 

va power to enrol himself among the hereditary nobility. Every 

o his 


citizen might win knighthood by services rendered to the crown. 
Every commoner who held a state office took precedence before: 
one who did not. The sons of noblemen were to be held in no . 
higher esteem than commoners—were to follow professions . 
and learn trades. Thus it came to pass that one of Peter’s . 
ministers was the son of a pastrycook ; Biron was the son of a 
gamekeeper, and more than one of Catherine’s favourites were 
lon-commissioned officers in the Royal Guards. It ry long 
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‘ indeed before the prejudices of a powerful class could be over- 


thrown in favour of untitled merit; but to Peter’s policy the 
first move in advance is owing. 

The greatness of Peter’s mind would be fully proved (were 
other proof wanting) by his conduct to foreigners. Happily for 


- the empire of Russia, it was subjected to influences which were 


denied to the empire of Rome. Rome fell, never to rise again, 
because there was no power from without which could infuse a 
new spirit into her system. The salt had lost its savour, and 
there was nought wherewith to season it. But Peter brought 
the influence of all Europe to bear upon his nation. Reversing 
the absurd policy of his predecessors, he heaped on foreigners, 
who would aid him in his projects, all the fayours that despots 
can bestow. Foreign officials received higher pay than native 
Russians: the magistracies, nobility itself, were thrown open to 
foreigners. If they enlisted in the army, they were promoted 
more rapidly. Aliens rose repeatedly to the highest offices in 
the state, and presented a strange contrast to the incapacity of 
Russian ministers. Le Fort, Gordon, Munich, Lestocq, Oster- 
mann, were in turn the directors of the empire. hen all 
others had proved false to their trust, Ostermann still stood at 
the helm. When everything betokened the defeat of the Russian 
armies, the fortune of war was changed by the tried skill of 
foreign generals. It was inevitable that continued intercourse 
with enlightened men of other nations should open the eyes of 
the Russians to their country’s shortcomings. 
But the greatest shock which Peter gave to the existing 
institutions of his country was the blow which he dealt at 
imperialism. In a certain sense all the reforms which he 
introduced could not fail to weaken the power of the Czar. For 
that power during the whole course of Russian history had been 
slowly but surely consolidated; had grown with the growth of 
the people, and strengthened with their stren pth ; nay, had even 
battened on the vices and the weaknesses of the nation which 
was subject to it. All the nutriment seemed to have been 
drawn from the body to feed the overgrown and useless head. 
Every class of society received its ideas, its property—life 
itselfi—at the hands of the Czar. By him the lands wer 
bestowed which constituted the wealth of the higher orden. 
And, in consequence, nowhere do we find that the feeling of 
independence or the ties of class had any hold on the Russian 
nobility. Loss of personal importance was naturally followed 
by loss of freedom and loss of self-respect. Nor did the land- 
owing class stand alone. The burghers and the merchants were 
not less in absolute dependence on their head. The Czar was 
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the only merchant as he was the sole landowner and the sole 
lawgiver. He fixed the price of every article of sale, bought 
up and sold out as he pleased, till even the apple-women and 
the weavers hawked their wares about the streets as the Czar’s 
fruits and the Czar’s shuttles. In a word, no other European 
despotism ever reproduced so completely the Eastern despotisms 
of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Persia, of the kings of Egypt, of the 
Mongul emperors of Hindoostan. 

The reforms of Peter could not but purge a power so circum- 
stanced of its most crying evils. Moreover, even out of the evils 
that remained he found means of good. His people had sunk 
into a state when compulsion such as despotism can employ is 
almost necessary. Hitherto that power had been applied for 
evil; henceforth it was to be employed for good. But such an 
instrument could not fail to be grossly inefficient. And, in 
saying that Peter’s schemes for the improvement of his people 
were wild and visionary, we say nothing which can fairly be 
held to mar his fame. It is not to be wondered if a nation with 
no feeling of honour, no desire for amelioration, a superstitious 
religion, a heathen morality, in which the curse of slavery and 
ignorance had been engrained for centuries, could not be 
drawn at once into a higher sphere, even by the vast power 
which the Russian emperors had at their command. The 
increase of knowledge, the advance of science, the abolition of 
the tyranny of class over class, the mutual dependence of the 
various orders of society on each other—the infusion of a spirit 
sensitive for the national honour, eager for the national pro- 
gress—the obliteration of the marks which have been left by 
long years of misgovernment and subjection, can only be the 
work of time, assisted by the hearty co-operation of the whole 
nation. *England and France were assuredly in no way inferior 
to Russia in their peoples, their climate, their soil, the advan- 
tages of their position, the favourable accidents of their history ; 
and it is surely absurd to suppose, as some writers have done, 
that what it needed seven centuries to do for them could be 
done for Russia in thirty-five, or even in a hundred and thirty- 
five, years. 

The real greatness of Peter is to be found in this, that he was 
resolute in leading where his predecessors had hitherto been 
content to follow. He saw that his people were not born great 
and would not become great, but needed to have greatness 
thrust upon them. In furtherance of this view he gave them 


.} hat he could—an army, a navy, trades, manufactures, govern- 


ment, a great maritime seaboard, a great harbour the parent of 
agreat commerce. He ensured their safety from foes without 
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and within ; he uprooted their old prejudices; he severed them 
for ever from the pernicious influences of the East, and exposed 
them to the invigorating influences of the West. The ve 
“founding of Petersburg might seem to be typical of this change. 
Moscow, with its barbaric splendours and its barbaric associa- 
tions, was to yield the palm to a greater rival, the capital of a 
‘renovated empire, the chief seat of a newly established com- 
‘merce, the residence of a fresh dynasty which had for éver dis- 
-earded the empty pomp of Oriental despotism for the more 
splendid and durable glories of European empire. 

What he did was not everything, but assuredly it was not 
nothing. And, in justice to Peter, be it said that all that was 
really great in his schemes was his own; all that was illiberal 


ed faulty in their execution must be laid to his people's 


Tat this good should be leavened with much evil was, 
perhaps, inevitable. With the reign of Peter began that lust 
for empire which has since by turns excited the fear and hate 
of every state in Europe, which has led Russia into so many 
political sins, and has stained her hands so deeply with innocent 
blood. Ata court where nearly every statesman was bent on 
pursuing his own selfish interests at whatever cost, that con- 
stitutional morality which is the surest pledge of good govern- 
ment could not fail to be wanting. When it is remembered 
that the strength of the government depended on the genius of 
the sovereign, it will seem natural that the youthful impetuosity 
of Peter II., the sensual sloth of Elizabeth, and the folly of 
Peter III., should have clouded the prospects of the rising 
empire. In a country where the check of popular opinion 
which was insufficient entirely to control a Scroggs and a 
Jeffreys had scarcely any existence, it is not surprising that 
law should have been often perverted and justice often sold. 
But these and other evils are forgotten in the memory of the 
lasting blessings which Peter’s reign conferred upon his 
country. 

We regret that we have not space to do justice to the trans- 
lation of M. Constantine White. The subject is extremely 
interesting as an exemplification of the age and the country. 
Voltaire’s work is very deficient, and in some points grossly 
exaggerated. But the style is nearly perfect, and the wit of 
some parts inimitable. Professor Hermann’s work is most 
voluminous and accurate, and, though by no means light 
reading, is invaluable as an authority. 
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Arr. VI.—The Ecclesiastical Crisis in The Reformed Church of 


France. 


Tue ‘Church Question,’ to use the phrase now current in 
France, is marching with giant strides over the continent of 
Europe. It will be no longer possible to turn it aside nor 
ignore it, nor to remain long contented without giving it a 
more complete solution. Complicated as it is with all the 
circumstances of a social and religious-crisis, it must of 
necessity arrive at its true dénouement; which is, on the one 
hand, an entire separation between the civil and religious 
powers, and on the other, the constitution of a religious com- 
munity on the basis of an individual profession of faith; the 
bond of association being thus sought, not in external institu- 
tions or in old traditions, but in actual living convictions. The 
separation of Church and State will not in the future present 
itself as an isolated fact, partial in its character, or an event to 
be brought about by some scruple bearing on a point of doctrine 
or of discipline, as was the view taken of it in former times, and 
is so occasionally even in our own day. The ecclesiastical 
question would in vain have received a practical solution while 
undecided in its theory ; therefore is it that we have seen in our 
own day a great Church which had been constituted without 
regard to old forms, and had broken off its connection with the 
civil power, at the end of a close conflict on the merits of a par- 
ticular question, carefully inscribe in its constitution the prin- 
ciple of the union of the two powers. Like the fugitive Rachel, 
it had carried the old idol far away from the tents of Laban, free 
to break it on a later day. But the whole case is altered now— 
discussion is constantly directed to the very organization of the 
Church. We may venture to say that the cause of the separa- 
tion of the two powers is in France at any rate already gained 
in the court of public opinion. 

Two important facts which present themselves to the public 
mind in striking opposition to each other, help to develop this 
eurrent of ideas, and will ere long render it irresistible. The first 
of these is the spectacle of the appalling decrepitude, the weak 
and melancholy senility, of the Romish theocracy. In Rome itself 
the two powers are seen associated as they are nowhere else ; and 
we learn all that such a union brings forth of iniquity, oppression, 
and corruption, for a people that has writhed under the sacer- 
dotal yoke, and which, left to itself, would break that yoke by its 
very first unshackled movement. It seems that Rome, the city of 
ruins, has been destined to show to modern Europe, in the decay 
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of its theoéracy, what it costs in every point of view to confound 
the Church with the State; and if this lamentable spectacle- 
were not otherwise clear enough, encyclical letters, such as 
those of December 1864, would suffice to force conviction upon 
the most stubborn minds. Let it not be forgotten, moreover, 
that what is called the Romish Question is in reality a general 
and European one; for it must necessarily affect the relations of 
Church and State in all the countries that have made concordats 
with the Papacy. These concordats have been concluded on the 
ground of the temporal power of the Pope having received his 
signature as a sovereign. Suppose this sovereignty abolished, 
all would have to be done again, and hence must arise a general 
debate, involving all the relations between the two powers. The 
wild exaggerations of the theocratic party contribute, in a 
singular degree, to enlighten the minds of men, and to induce 
an advance in reasonable opinions. 

The other important fact to which we have referred is the 
situation of the Northern States of America,—that powerful 
democracy which, after the most terrible war, has known how 
to stop in time without the sacrifice of any of its liberties to the 
military power, which disappeared spontaneously when its work 
was done. Nothing can be so beautiful as this morrow of a 
victory, on which—it is found, its value being weighed against 
what it has cost,—that too dear a price has not been paid for 
a result so grand as the abolition of slavery. We are asked 
whence comes the superiority of American democracy over 
that of France; and we reply that it consists in the full 
realization of liberty in the Anglo-Saxon sense — liberty 
which begins by guaranteeing the rights of the individual 
while restricting the omnipotence of the State, and opposes 
an insuperable barrier to the encroachments of the central 
power. Hence, on the banner of the truly liberal party, 
that party which desires a tyrannical democracy no more than 
an absolute monarchy, there appears a word which is very new 
in France,—that of decentralization,—in other terms, the develop- 
ment of local and individual liberties. Some years ago these 
ideas counted but few adherents, and men such as De Tocqueville 
and Laboulaye were compelled to preach them in the wilderness ; 
but now, after the cruel lessons of contemporary history, they 
have recruited their followers from among the true Sibesae, To 
decentralize the interests of men would be but a small thing: 
their minds must be enfranchised—belief and conscience must, be 
delivered from the rude hand of the civil power. It is thus 
that liberalism conducts, by a natural and logical development, 
to the separation of Church and State. When we attentively 
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examine the nature of the American constitution, we soon per- 
ceive that its best moral strength resides in that grand and 
magnificent reform in which it has preceded Europe by more 
than half a century. Nothing goes so far with the incredulous 
as a fact; and we cite one of paramount importance when we 
say, that the churches of America, like the independent 
churches of England, have proved the possibility of the 
voluntary system (like the philosopher who demonstrated 
the fact of motion), by walking easily and resolutely in 
this noble path. Under the influence of these cambined 
causes, an irresistible current of French opinion has been 
initiated in this direction. Thus, while Vinet, when pro- 
pounding his ecclesiastical system, twenty years ago, was 
regarded as a chimerical dreamer, in the present day, the 
rincipal French political journals which are reckoned as 
independent openly demand the entire separation of Church 
and State: it is indeed one of their favourite themes, and they 
bring it daily before the attention of the public. The writer of 
this article himself, when publishing a book on the history of 
the relations between the two powers under the French revolu- 
tion, in which he resolutely denounced the deplorable confusion 
perpetuated by the concordat, obtained from the liberal press an 
almost unanimous approbation, such as would have been quite 
impossible some years ago. Nothing is more sure than this 
progress of opinion. What may we not then expect in a 
country the characteristic, the very fault of which is, that it 
frames its politics as it might frame its philosophy, without con- 
cerning itself about precedents or traditions, and constructs its 
constitutions like @ priori systems? There is no country where 
everything depends more upon a gust of popnlar sentiment ; 
and reforms which would elsewhere be thought to require ages 
of preparation, are there sometimes accomplished in a few 
months, if once they are demanded by public opinion. 

If then the question of the relations between the spiritual and 
the temporal powers lie so definitely and necessarily in the 
domains of political and of social life, the ecclesiastical 
question properly so called,—the question, that is, of the 
internal constitution of the Church,—is imposed on the 
Christian conscience in a manner still more earnest and 
pressing within the Reformed Church of France. To de- 
scribe this crisis,—to trace its origin and its growing com- 
plications,—is our special object in this article; but it was 
necessary to establish at the outset, that by a remarkable coin- 
cidence, the Church question has broken out in the midst of a 
social condition in which the delicate problem of the relations 
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of the two powers had just been placed on the order of the day, 
and had become the most serious concern of contemporary 
politics. We must be careful not to associate these two currents 
of opinion, since they are certain to reunite in the end, and to 
carry away all that still remains of the ancient confusion between 
the spiritual and the temporal. The ecclesiastical crisis is 
complicated by the existence of a theological one, and the 
former cannot be understood apart from the latter. We shall, 
therefore, be obliged to give a cursory glance at the disturbance 
of thought, the doctrinal controversies which have arisen in 
France. Before attempting this, however, we must rapidly review 
the transformations which have been successively wrought in 
the organization of the French Reformed Church during the 
last fifty years. 


I. 


We need not dwell upon the well known glorious history of 
the French Reformation. The Church which it founded, and 
the admirable types of character which it produced, supply 
abundant proof of the falsehood of all those low though famous 
theories which obtain so much favour in our day, and which, 
while transforming the moral history of humanity into a natural 
history, regard the religious development of nations as dependent 
upon climate and material circumstances. According to these 
theories, Catholicism would be the only plant that could flourish 
under the sky of France, as under those of Italy and of Spain ; 
while Protestantism would be shown to require the clouds and 
mists of the North. And yet, to speak only of France, it is 
certain that there was one moment during the sixteenth century, 
when the triumph of the Reformation seemed to depend on very 
slight causes. Be that as it may, we can easily see after what 
manner its vigorous spirit was able to combine with the French 
character, leaving to it all its life and ardour, its impetuous 
vivacity and practical sense; while it developed its chivalrous 
side, but impressed it with a severe temper,—a real and earnest 
heroism that raised it above itself. Men such as Theodore Beza, 
Coligny, and Agrippa d’ Aubigné, were certainly true Frenchmen, 
—yet the Reformation had no nobler representatives. To judge 
of its influence on the nation, we must not look at the aristocracy, 
who brought too many ambitious ideas into their attachment to 
the evangelical cause to be invariably faithful to it; being dis 
at times to follow the son of Jeanne d’ Albret, and say: ‘Paris vaut 
bien une messe!’ Paris, in their view, whether Evangelic or 
Catholic, signified the honours of the Court, grand military offices 
and royal bestowments. But we must go lower—even down to 
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those honest and hard-working citizens who enriched the country 
by their industry, and, during a time of universal corruption, 
re-asserted the dignity of domestic life. There, in the homes 
of these citizens, where everything breathed the simplicity of 
olden times, men led a patriarchal life, rallying round the old 
‘family Bible’ that had already created a tradition of steadfast 
faith and pure morality. A generation brought up under this 
strengthening system was thus prepared to pass, should occasion 
require, from the ordinary practice of Christian virtues, to the 
most intrepid self-devotion in the hour of persecution. That which 
constituted the greatness and strength of the Reformed Church 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was the fact that it 
was not a mere ecclesiastical system, but a real religious society, 
full of faith and fervour. Its organization corresponded with 
its spiritual reality. Accordingly we find that it did not lend 
itself to the miserable fiction which confounds the citizens of the 
state with the members of the Church, and assimilates the religious 
with the civil community. The Reformation, in its militant period 
especially, was an energetic reaction against that deplorable 
confusion which ever since the days of Constantine had identified 
the Church with the Empire, and admitted the unconverted 
multitude into the Lord’s inheritance. This confusion was 
certain to reappear wherever the sovereign should take the new 
faith to sit with him on his throne. Such was very speedily the 
case in Lutheran Germany, and in England. In. France, the 
party of the Reformation, remaining a despised when not a per- 
secuted minority, did not incur an equal risk. The storm 

breeze of persecution was well adapted to separate the chaff from 
the wheat, and martyrdom proved the most efficacious of all 
forms of discipline. The very constitution of French Protes- 
tantism supplied abundant guarantees against the intrusion of 
heterogeneous elements, It had not indeed in theory sufficiently 
detached itself from the old notion of the Church, as an objective 
institution founded on the Bible and the sacraments, subsisting 
by a sort of hereditary transmission, in which baptism filled the 
part which circumcision had taken in Judaism. It did in fact 
continue to assert the right of persecuting error, and permitted 
a recourse to the magistrate against heresy. Such an opinion 
in the France of Louis XIV. was certainly very disinterested on 
the part of the Huguenots, who were either already suffering 
persecution, or about to incur it; but the truth was, that the 
deep furrows caused by the chains of slavery, remained still on 
the limbs of those but yesterday enfranchised. This remnant 
of Catholicism it was most important to eliminate, in theory as 
well as in practice. Nothing could have been better adapted for 
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that particular epoch, than the organization of the ancient 
Reformed Church of France. It was a creation of genius in 
which liberty and authority were balanced one against the other. 
Doctrinal unity was maintained by the confession of faith, and 
purity of life by the discipline ; the Church being thus, accord- 
ing to its original destination, distinguished from the uncon- 
verted world. It ruled itself by synods, general and provin- 
cial, the elections for which were free. The lay element was 
largely represented in these synods, as also in the council of 
each particular church. Although we may be allowed to consider 
the confession of faith too theological, the discipline too strict 
and minute; yet it is certain, notwithstanding, that French 
Protestantism found in the synodal system the means of peaceful 
and orderly progress of every kind. Its institutions were, in 
their characteristic features, perfectly appropriate to the time 
and the circumstances. Suppose that, by the triumph of French. 
Protestantism in France, they had been able to operate through- 
out the whole extent of the community—suppose even that they 
had been able to remain in existence for the minority, without 
being fettered or destroyed,—not only would they have exercised 
a considerable influence in reference to religion, but we are war- 
ranted in believing that they would have presented to the rational 
mind a type of well-regulated freedom which would have facili- 
tated, to a remarkable degree, the establishment of the parlia- 
mentary system on a soil where it is so slow to take root. We 
all know what storm overthrew that system on which the 
organizing genius of Calvin was so deeply imprinted. The re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes was not only a heinous crime, 
but also a great calamity for the country which it first dis- 
honoured, then impoverished, and finally precipitated into all 
the impious reactions of the eighteenth century. It did, indeed, 
confer on the Protestant Church an immortal honour, which has 
rebounded on the evangelical cause. No spectacle could be, at 
the same time, more touching and more sublime than that of the 
long file of exiles who, regardless of the greatest dangers, aban- 
doned their country and their goods that they might remain 
constant to their faith—unless, indeed, it were the still more 
unhappy troop sent to the galleys for their adherence to their 
belief, and slowly wending to convict prison weary and bleeding 
from the blows of the heavy whips. The holy martyrs at the 
stake and at the wheel repeated the grand spectacles which had 
amazed Pagan Rome in the first ages of our era. 

Persecution had, however, two results that were fatal to 
Protestantism. In the first place, the Protestant Church was 
frightfully mutilated; for it could not with impunity lose so 
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considerable a number of its adherents, and it thus became 
a more and more insignificant minority among the Catholic 
population. It preserved indeed its original organization 
during the whole of the eighteenth century, but it could 
never operate with regularity. Nothing could be in one 
sense more admirable than the secret assemblies which met to 
offer their worship in the desert, like the first Christians in the 
Catacombs ; nor were any synods more glorious than those that 
were held in caves and amid the solitude of mountains. Yet 
such a condition of things, prolonged during a whole centuryt 
could not but bring with it many inconveniences, and cause 
great disturbance in the operation of ecclesiastical institutions. 
There could be no discipline save that of persecution. No 
scrupulous surveillance could be exercised over either doctrine 
or life, and a certain amount of relaxation both in faith and 
piety was perceptible in the churches of the desert; dating 
especially from the period when, under the influence of the 
ideas then dominant, persecution ceased almost entirely without 
any actual rights being recovered by the Church. It then suf- 
fered the evils of a disorganized condition without the compen- 
sating advantages of an open and formidable conflict. A 
relaxation in faith was especially promoted by the ascendency 
of philosophy in the eighteenth century. We can easily under- 
stand how Protestants should feel a lively sympathy with men 
who stood forward as their champions, and who wrote in favour 
of universal toleration in a manner by turns witty and eloquent. 
How could they fail, for example, to be touched by the part 
which Voltaire acted in the affair of Calas, when by writings 
and by active measures he prevailed on the council of the king 
to do justice to the memory of a man who had been executed 
at Toulouse simply on the ground of his religion? Relations 
were frequently entered into between the Reformed and their 
defenders at Paris; and it was not likely that they should 
escape the influence of the reigning philosophy. Certain it is, 
that they did feel its force, though in different degrees ; and 
we may convince ourselves of the fact by the evidence of the 
sermons preached, as it is said, in the desert, and, above all, by 
the discourses of the Protestants who, like Brabant d’Etienne, 
lifted up their voices in the national tribune during the stormy 
conflicts of the French Revolution. Certainly, when at the 


close of the revolutionary tempest, the First Consul admitted 
the Protestant Church into his projects of re-organization, 
religious lukewarmness and vague tenets had succeeded to the 
firm faith of a former age. It is important for us to understand 
the condition of men’s minds at the memorable time when 
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a was re-organized under the system of con- 
cordats. 

We well know the First Consul’s motive for re-attaching 
religion to the State. No one in the present day would gravely 
assert, that his desire was to restore the fallen altars. He cared 
but to repair his own throne; he desired one thing alone, and 
that was to concentrate in his own hands the direction of the 
living forces of the country so that nothing might escape his 
control. Religion was only needing liberty to develop and 
purify itself when he brought it under his despotic rule. Far 
from having degenerated during the Revolution, it had rather 
been purified by the fires of persecution, and was on the high 
road for progress. Since the Convention had proclaimed in the 
Constitution of An. III. that the Republics would support no 
form of worship, the different churches had reconstituted them- 
selves in spite of the ill-will of the Directory and the malicious 
opposition of the local authorities. Worship had been re-estab- 
lished in 40,000 parishes, the people having shown a great 
readiness in the work. Although the country was exhausted 
by the terrible crisis through which it had just passed, and by a 
formidable war against the whole of Europe, money was joy- 
fully given for the maintenance of religious services. The 
fraction of the Catholic Church which had adhered to the Revo- 
lution, now set free from the protection of the State, devised for 
itself an organization showing in many points a real tendency 
to reform. Already had two national councils been held at 
Paris. As to the party called refractory, because it had refused 
the political oath, it enjoyed great popularity in certain pro- 
vinces,—as, for example, in Vendée, and in the south. It 
only required that the iniquitous laws which condemned non- 
juring priests to transportation and death, should be abrogated, 
for this portion of the Church to make a grand start forward. 
There seemed reason to hope that on the soil of liberty a recon- 
ciliation might be effected between these two churches, which 
professed fundamentally the same dogmas, and which had found 
in ancient French Gallicanism a tradition of independence in 
relation to Rome, that seemed adapted to reunite them. Pro- 
testantism stood erect; building its temples everywhere, choos- 
ing its pastors, and altogether well content with its situation 
after the horrible system from which it had been delivered by 
the French Revolution. Then was it that the First Consul 
signed a concordat with the Pope, which we need not criticize— 
a miserable treaty, in which, under pretext of establishing reli- 
gious tranquillity, the two contracting parties agreed to sacrifice 
what belonged not to either; i.¢., the freedom of souls and the 
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rights of consciences. The history of the First Empire has 
taught us what the pretext was worth; and the Pope, when 
dragged from his confiscated estates to Fontainebleau, might 
meditate in his prison on the cost of surrendering a church to 
a despot. That Church had itself sold its independence for 
material advantages which could not compensate for its humilia- 
tion; for nothing could be more shameful than the mandates 
of its bishops, in which sacred texts were lavished to vary the 


flatteries offered to the new Cyrus,—that anointed of God whom 


the same voices would unscrupulously denounce some years later 
in a time of calamity, as a persecutor of the saints. Miserable 
saints indeed, who could change thus with every wind of favour ! 

Napoleon desired not that there should exist on the territory 
of France an asylum for liberty of any kind, and he eagerly 
hastened to bring the Protestant Church within the close net- 
work of his administration. A concordat would not, however, 
avail here; since Protestantism was represented only by his 
own adherents. He therefore collected together sonie pastors ; 
and after certain conferences, which, since nothing could be 
done adverse to the master’s will, were without any real 
significance, he decreed a constitution, which he caused 
for form’s sake to be carried by vote of the deliberating 
bodies of the period, who were themselves mere semblances 
of powers. This constitution forms a part of the laws of 
Germinal (April), An. X., presented to the legislative body by 
the illustrious Portalis. It was admirably contrived to keep the 
religious community in dependence on the State. We shall pass 
by all,that pertains to Catholicism, or to the Church of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, that we may concern ourselves only with 
the Reformed Church. It was stipulated that this should be 
recognised, with its confession of faith, its discipline, and its spe- 
cial institutions. Among these the first and most characteristic 
was the synodal system. This was, however, only allowed upon 
paper, for never was a general synod assembled either under 
the Empire or since. Yet the synod was the only authority 
that could have formed a counterpoise to the civil power, or 
treated questions of doctrine with any effect. It was useless 
to recognise the confession of faith or the discipline if there 
was no spiritual authority to watch over their preservation, or to 
modify their tenor on points of secondary importance ; and espe- 
cially was such an authority necessary in applying to the 
present time these venerable documents of the past. In the 
absence of synods all disputes were referred to the Minister of 
Worship, and the religious law had no longer any real sanction. 
It rested now only upon custom; and, consequently, the Church 
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possessed no actual rights at all. The provincial synods of five 
or six churches which the weds of had con- 
‘descended to return, could not make up for the want of the 
general synod, but were as useless as a wheel working in the air. 
These synods have never, therefore, been called together in a 
general manner. Moreover, their decisions could become legal 
only, after the assent of Government, with which rested the 
nomination of all the pastors. A right of presentation was 
indeed held to belong to the local consistories of churches, 
but these bodies possessed no religious guarantee. The first 
consistories were formed from the twenty-five citizens in each 
church who paid the highest taxes, and they were afterwards 
to recruit their numbers from among the same class. This 
singular condition, so entirely material and pecuniary, had been 
omitted, it would appear, by the Apostle St. Paul, when he 
enumerated the grounds on which men might be considered 
qualified to be directors of churches. The Reformed Church 
certainly paid very dear for the advantage of being supported 
by the State. For this object it sacrificed its most precious 
liberties ; and it found abundant reason to regret the desert life 
of former times. ‘In the new system,’ as M. de Félice has 
well observed, ‘the religious community having no longer an 
‘officially recognised confession of faith, and being unable 
‘to establish one without the permission of the civil magistrate, 
‘possessing no general and definite rules independent of its 
‘relations with the State, and subordinated to the secular power 
‘in the management of its internal affairs, may be said to be 
‘without a government in the true sense of the word, seeming 
‘to rest its very existence on a force which springs not from 
‘within its own depths. Is it not an organization essentially 
‘civil substituted for one essentially ecclesiastical ?’ ‘By the law 
‘of Germinal, An. X.,’ we quote now what was written some years 
before by M. Samuel Vincent, the most distinguished represen- 
tative of the views opposed to those of M. de Félice, ‘ religions 
‘ceased to exist of themselves—they became an object of ad- 
‘ministration and of one body with the government.’ 

This miserable system could be adapted only to churches in 
which religious lie was slumbering, and which even felt no 
disposition to try the length of their chain. So long as the First 
Empire lasted, official Protestantism lived a peaceful but torpid 
life, under the shadow of institutions rather civil than religious. 
But all was to change at that moment when zeal and faith 
should revive. It is certain that at the time of the Concordat 
the Reformed Church with some rare exceptions, had fallen, 
from the causes which we have indicated, into a state of gross 
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decay. The pastors for the most part had carried on their 
studies in French Switzerland, and were largely imbued with 
Genevan Socinianism. As, however, there no longer existed 
any regular organ for their opinions, they were not publicly 
expressed. The first time that a professor of theology of Mont- 
auban, named M. Gasc, openly denied the Divinity of Christ, 
the protestations of his colleague, the excellent Professor 
Bonnard, found a ready echo in the churches, and an explicit 
retractatior was obtained. Socinianism was in a state to exert 
only a kind of latent influence; it dared not express itself 
publicly and officially. But in the absence of synods, there was 
no security against its increase, and it made rapid pro 
during this period. At the fall of the First Empire, the Protes- 
tant churches, especially those in the south, saw themselves 
threatened by a monarchical and Catholic reaction. Blood flowed 
more than once, and in the Département du Gard a return of 
former excesses was apprehended. Many pastors displayed the 
most admirable courage, among others the venerable M. Juillerat, 
the octogenarian president of the Consistory of Paris, who in 
that office held the ground against an armed and furious band. 
These events concentrated the attention of the Protestants on 
their political situation: the time for the great religious debates 
had not yet arrived. No schism had taken place in the official 
Church, and the mechanism of the system of concordats was 
working tranquilly. Not the less, however, was this state of 
things full of perils for the future; for all discipline was, in 
fact, abrogated—no religious condition was imposed for admis- 
sion into the Church—men were Protestants as they were 
Frenchmen, by right of birth, and a first communion introduced 
all the children of Reformed parents, at a given age, into the 
religious community. The most depressed and cowed indi- 
viduals in each parish were not likely to make themselves 
obnoxious by acting over strictly in matters of conscience. As 
to the pastors, no fixed rules were followed in their consecration, 
nor was any formal doctrinal profession demanded on their 
entrance upon office. 


- 


About the year 1820 the religious revival commenced, and 
everything was ee ey France even will acknowled 
that England gave the first impulse to this revival. It 


does not enter into our plan to trace its history, however. 
Suffice it to say, that from 1820 to 1830 it extended year by 
year, that it penetrated to the very centre of the Reformed 
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Church, and gave birth to many great evangelical and mis- 
sionary societies. It very soon received the addition of a new 
and more fervent element in the numerous Roman Catholics 
who were gained over to the pure Gospel. The doctrines of the 
revival were at first simply those which had prevailed in 
England during the evangelical movement at the beginning of 
the century,—consisting of a somewhat narrow orthodoxy, which 
insisted strongly upon the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
and added to it the theory of plenary inspiration, of which 
the Reformers had never dreamed. This was fundamentally 
the theology of the seventeenth century, with all its imperfec- 
tions ; but the chief characteristic of the revival was an energetic 
‘return to religious life, the excitement of a faith and zeal which 
could not easily be confined within the administrative forms of 
the official Church. The sermons bore especially upon conver. 
sion and the new birth, and there was a strong reaction against 
hereditary Christianity—the Christianity of habit and of tradi- 
tion, But the Church of the Concordats rested entirely on the 
very notions now attacked with so much vigour by the evan- 
gelical preachers, and hence a very serious crisis was the 
inevitable result. The first effect of this was to define with 
precision the position of the few Protestants who resisted the 
movement. ese, relying on their own conscience, developed 
their practice into a theory. They took up their position against 
the revival from a double point of view, doctrinal and ecclesiastical. 
Doctrinally, their creed consisted of a more or less mitigated 
Socinianism—maintaining a belief in the supernatural and in 
the authority of the Bible, but denying the Divinity of Christ 
and the doctrine of redemption in its true sense. It was a kind 
of intellectual Supernaturalism, making revelation consist in the 
communication of certain religious truths which are beyond our 
reason, and enlighten it, instead of finding in it the work of 
salvation, adapted by its Divine greatness to meet the extent 
of our misery. The notion of salvation was reduced to that 
of personal improvement through the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ. Miracles (especially that of the resurrection of 
the Crucified One) were, indeed, allowed; but the one essential 
miracle which necessitated all the rest—-the miracle of redemp- 
tion—was eliminated both from the theology and from the 

eaching. Taken as a whole, it was a poor system, without § 

epth and without influence on thought or life. Ecclesiatically, f..; 
this party declared itself more and more distinctly in favour of 


such a notion of the Church as should permit of divergent f, 1 


opinions within the same system of forms; it desired to see in 
Protestantism nothing but a religion of free inquiry, which was 
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virtually to identify it with pure philosophy. The Church of 
the Concordats was of course the ideal for this mitigated 
Rationalism. Here it found that cohesion which it could never 
have created for itself, with its meagre doctrines and its com- 
plaisant latitudinarianism, which discarded all inconvenient 

discipline. 
ne man alone stands out from among the party of which he 
was the greatest glory. This was Samuel Vincent, the famous 
pastor of Nismes, who, anxious to oppose the doctrines of the 
revival, selected Schleiermacher’s point of view, instead of that 
of the Genevan Rationalism, and regarded religion as a matter 
rather of sentiment than of doctrine. M. Vincent was the first 
trongly to demand the separation of Church and State, and 
whemently to protest against the system of Germinal. The 
Rationalists cite him, with reason, as one of their most honoured 
representatives, but are careful not to claim, as a part of the in- 
heritance which he has left them, the embarrassing thesis of the 
«paration of Church and State. The true representative of the 
id Rationalism is the pastor A. Coquerel the elder, who still 
maintains his place after a ministry of forty years, during which 
te has displayed eminent oratorical talents. He has distinguished 
himself especially by his fluency, his action, his poetic fire, and 
lis vivid powers of representation, but he has never caused the 
ieep chords of the soul to vibrate. In his numerous writings and 
wllections of sermons he often asserts the truth of miracles, but 
le has never preached redemption and conversion in the true 
ase. Jesus Christ is presented to us merely as a perfect model 
~as a being superior to humanity, but not as the only Son of 
fod. It is of little matter, however, what M. Coquerel holds, 
ir he is never weary of repeating that we may all find in the 
Gospel that which is best suited to us, and that we are saved, 
wt by faith, but by works. He has never ceased to protest 
ome intolerance, which he confounds with the energetic 
ation of a definite system of doctrine as the basis of the 
(burch. There are not two ideas in his preaching, but only the 
me which we have indicated : this he presents very skilfully 
mder a variety of forms, but it hardly suffices to constitute a 
* Fatile originality. We can’ well conceive, moreover, that 
pteaching which demands no concession from the human spirit 
n submitting itself to the Gospel, and the constant burden of 
hich was the denial of punishment in another life, must possess 
teat attractions for a numerous auditory, without mentioning 
te brilliant vivacity of the form in which in the best days of 

e orator these ideas were set forth. 
The conflict between the two parties could not a to be 
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vigorously carried on, since it had also been commenced on the 
borders of France with remarkable energy. We all know what 
took place at Geneva about the year 1831, after the dismissal of 
M. Gaussen, when a church and a professorship of theology 
were founded side by side with the official establishment, by 
M. Gaussen, M. Merle d’Aubigné (who was destined to become 
so famous as a historian), and several eminent laymen. The 
rebound from these struggles could not but be felt in France. 
The two parties carried on the struggle in a number of 
churches where they encountered one another, but the grand 
shock of battle occurred at this time at Lyons. A young 
preacher had been called a few months before to the church in 
that city. He had brought with him a deep and ardent piety, 
convictions firm and indomitable, and oratorical talents of the 
first order. This was Adolphe Monod, the greatest preacher of 
French Protestantism in our time, but whose brilliant gifts were 
perhaps surpassed by the holiness of his life. He preached with an 
extraordinary force the necessity of conversion, and consequently 
the condemnation of those who repudiate it; his fiery words won 
many souls to Christ, but they also raised up a most virulent 
opposition within a church the consistory of which held entirely to 
Rationalism, and which had found its true representative in the 
pastor, Martin Paschoud. One must read Adolphe Monod’s 
touching narrative of this crisis, published after his death, in 
order to form an idea of the excitement of men’s minds at this 
period.* The agitation commenced at Lyons in 1828, conse- 
quently before the foundation of the Oratoire at Geneva, but it 
attained its culminating point in 183] and 1832. In vain have 
the Rationalistic party lately sought to explain away this act of 
authority, or rather of despotism, by pretending that the dis- 
missal of Adolphe Monod was pronounced because he had 
refused to administer the communion in the church. It is 
certain that his dismissal preceded this refusal, which had its 
source in the state of violence into which the church had been 
thrown by.the decision of the consistory, and the only ground 
of this decision was the preaching of M. Monod. At each new 
sermon in which he brought forward the great doctrines of the 
Gospel, the animosity increased, and was expressed by the most 
unjustifiable proceedings. He was refused an evangelical assistant 
minister when he was sick; he was compelled to cut short a va- 
cation that was very necessary for his health ; he was not allowed 
the addition of salary that had been granted to all the pastors, 


* «La Destitution d’Adolphe Monod. Récit publié aprés sa Mort.’ 
Paris. 1864. 
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probably because it was thought that the demon of orthodoxy 
could only be expelled by compulsory fasting ; his catechumens 
were withdrawn from him, to be given to his Rationalistic col- 
league ; and, finally, his resignation was demanded unceasingly. 
Having assembled at his house some collectors for the Bible 
Society, that he might urge them to manifest greater zeal and 
faith in their excellent work, he was assailed by the cry of 
schism. Nor was his private life untouched. He was bitterly 
reproached for having called a pastor not belonging to the 
Church at Lyons to celebrate his marriage. A petition was 
circulated against him which might deserve to be preserved in 
the annals of the Rationalistic churches as a monument of human 
folly. ‘Those who signed it complained of the vehement and 
despotic oratorical talent of M. Monod, who had attacked ‘ the 
‘most beautiful, the most difficult, the most holy of religions— 
‘the religion of good works dictated by conscience, and had 
‘disparaged that human reason which was an emanation from 
‘the Deity.’ Oh, scandal unparalleled! M. Monod made 
proselytes from among the Catholics,—that is to say, he fulfilled 
the vocation, not of a pastor only, but also of a man of earnest 
conviction. This memorable composition concludes with a refusal 
to contribute to the support of Divine worship so long as M. 
Monod shall trouble the church by the obscurity of his doctrines 
and the intolerance of his conduct. Nothing could be more affect- 
ing than the attitude assumed by the young pastor. He defended 
himself against these senseless accusations with incomparable 
gentleness and firmness ; he condescended to apologize for his elo- 
quence, and to ask pardon for the vehemence of his magnificent 
extempore discourses. Not one bitter word escaped him, even 
when to his injury the procés-verbaux of the Consistorial sessions 
were curtailed. But he defended his position with great energy. 
Taking his stand on the documents (never formally revoked) of 
the ancient Church of France, he distinctly asserted that in su 
rting the confession of faith and the discipline of La Rochelle, 
e had right on his side, because he was maintaining the faith 
and practice which had still the force of law. ‘I believe,’ said 
he, ‘ that it is impossible for two opposite doctrines to remain in 
‘possession of the same Church, and that a separation must 
‘take place. I hold that the doctrine of grace is that to which 
‘the Reformed Church of France belongs, with all its institu- 
‘tions, and the support that it receives from the State—that 
‘this doctrine has its home in the Church, and should there 
‘remain, while the doctrine of works should be compelled to 
‘depart.’ It was in conformity with these principles that the 
pastor responded to the dismissal of his consistory by a very 
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bold act. After having preached against unworthy communions 
a most forcible and eloquent sermon, he quitted the church at 
the very moment when he should have administered the Sacra- 
ment. It is true that he had in vain requested one of his 
colleagues to take his place on that day: this did not alter the 
state of things. The question was brought to a crisis. If it 
were true that the State designed to recognise the ancient Church 
of France such as it was constituted by its confession of faith 
and its discipline, M. Monod would have gained his cause before 
the civil authority, although the suppression of the synods by the 
legislation of An. X. was a very serious fact. If the State were to 
ratify the vote by which the consistory of Lyons dismissed M. 
Monod, it would show, in the most decided manner, that in its view 
both the confession of faith and the discipline had lost their cause. 
The result iswell known. The dismissal was confirmed by a decree 
of the 15th of April, 1831, and M. Monod founded the Evan- 

elical Church of Lyons. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that he was acting in the name of a new ecclesiastical principle, 
desiring to found a free church in opposition to the national one. 
No, in his eyes the true and rightful national Church, the only 
one that ought to be recognised, was that which he had just 
constituted, since it alone was in conformity with the ancient 
confession of faith and discipline. It was, however, a very 
grave fact, that the State had acted in the matter as if it held 
these documents to be of no account, thus virtually proclaiming 
their abrogation. 

The conflict of which Lyons had been the theatre was carried 
on with varying fortunes in the midst of reformed Protestantism. 
The Evangelical party grew day by day, and disputed every 
position with its opponents. The ecclesiastical question was 
forgotten in that of doctrine, the desire being rather to promote 
the prevalence of orthodoxy within existing forms, than to 
modify those forms themselves. The motto of the Evangelical 

arty in the National Church was thus stated by its most active 
leader, M. F. Monod: ‘ We will act with the consistories wher- 
‘ ever we can, without them if we find it necessary, and against 
‘them if they compel us so to do.’ Nothing could be more 
reasonable than such a manner of thinking and of acting. It is 
evident that the most needful and pressing thing was to form 
what might be called a basis for the Church, i.e. a nucleus of 
decided Christians. Before organization is possible, there must be 
something to organize—we must have a spiritual reality before us 
ere we demand what are the forms that will suit it best. This 
was the work of that laborious period which commenced after 
he moral and political convulsions of the Revolution of 1830, 
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and concluded towards the year 1840. It were impossible to 
rate too highly the activity of men who, like M. F. Monod, con- 
secrated themselves exclusively to the propagation of the Gospel 
and the defence of its essential truths against the assaults of 
Rationalism. The journal entitled Les Archives du Christianisme 
gives us the reports of this campaign of active Christian work. 
The Church Question, properly so called, was now presented in 
a new form from without. Soon after the Revolution of July, a 
chapel had been opened in Paris for the work of evangelization, 
independently of the official worship, in order to obviate the evil 
of being obliged to listen from Sunday to Sunday to contradictory 
teachings. This work, directed by some of the men most dis- 
tinguished in the religious revival, had extended rapidly. 
Numerous hearers pressed around the pulpit of MM. Audebez 
and Grandpierre, especially when they preached in the spacious 
hall in the Rue Taitbout, where the adherents of St. Simon had 
for some time held their meetings. At first, the Taitbout chapel 
had no definite ecclesiastical character ; but it was otherwise 
after the publication of Vinet’s famous work on the separation 
of Church and State. The position of things was then defined. 
The journal Le Semeur, edited by M. Lutteroth, in a way that 
evinced very noble sentiments and much capacity, and for a lon 
time benefited by the co-operation of Vinet himself, pres 
on the work already commenced by that illustrious Christian 
thinker. The leading members of the Taitbout Chapel, which 
had not as yet been formed into a church, rallied around the 
grand principle. They had the grief of losing the valuable 
assistance of M. Grandpierre, who, firmly attached to the system 
of national churches, could no longer remain the pastor of an 
evangelical institution animated by a different ecclesiastical 
principle. A lively discussion ensued. In opposition to the 
system of the independence of Church and State, a party was 
constituted to promote the union of the two powers. The Ra- 
tionalists were wholly gained over to the cause of national estab- 
lishments, with which, indeed, their own existence was closely 
connected. The journal Le Lien, published under the influence 
of the elder M. Coquerel, defended the support of worship by 
the State, with as much zeal as his favourite thesis of Rationalism. 
There is, in fact, no other bond of union than this for a church 
which is committed to unlimited free inquiry. L’ Esperance was 
the organ of the orthodox party, which approved of the union 
of Church and State. It found clever and pointed writers to 
defend this organization, all the evils of which had not been felt 
as yet. It is true, indeed, that its supporters found it desirable 
to present the system in an abstract point of view, or at least in 
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one independent of France, rather than to bring forward the 
religious Rationalism constituted by the laws of Germinal. All 
the considerations so eloquently put forth in favour of the con- 
nection of religion with the State could not easily be applied to 
a system which patronised and supported at the same time 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism. According to the 
witty remark of a celebrated journalist, the support of worship 
should under such conditions call itself the support of unbelief. 
The writers insisted much on the notion of the Church as a 
school rather than as an association. It was thought an admir- 
able thing that the multitude should be introduced at once into 
the religious community, to be there trained for Christian work. 
It would, however, have been necessary, at least, that those who 
kept the school should teach the Gospel, otherwise it would be 
found that the multitudes who were trained to be so passive and 
docile were regularly and officially guided to perdition. It is 
very well to desire that the flock should quietly follow its 
leaders, but it must be on condition that the wolf do not clothe 
himself in the shepherd’s garments. The Reformed Church of 
France was soon to learn to its cost whither these beautiful 
theories conducted. Les Archives du Christianisme represented 
the left centre in this great ecclesiastical discussion ; while Le 
Semeur, aided by the witty and sarcastic journal La Réformation, 
which was published at Geneva, viguualy maintained the thesis 
of separation. This latter thesis was about to be carried out in 
practice. The old dissent, which had been fairly accused of sec- 
tarian narrowness on account of its professing to form select 
churches from which the unconverted should be excluded, had 
transformed and enlarged itself, and substituted the wise prin- 
ciple of individual profession of faith for that of the admission of 
the converted. At the same time, amid all these conflicts, which 
were not unmarked by temper, and sometimes even by bitter- 
ness, the evangelical cause was making progress in the churches. 
The orthodox found themselves strong enough to found a Society 
Sor Promoting the General Interests of French Protestantism, which 
by its very constitution excluded the Rationalistic party. The 
Central Evangelical Society, formed some time before, had no less 
been designed to reanimate religious life by promoting evan- 
gelization, while everywhere opposing Rationalistic views. This 
fact was especially important, as it brought fully into light the 
defective character of the existing institutions of the Reformed 
churches, which sheltered alike under the mantle of State sup- 
port, two churches far too different from one another to be able 
to work satisfactorily together. 
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Such was the position of French Protestantism when the 
Revolution of 1848 burst forth. This unlooked-for convulsion 
threw everything into uncertainty. Institutions the most 
deeply rooted tottered under the stormy wind now passing 
over the whole European continent. But it was soon perceived 
that the new Republic would be very lenient, and would 
interfere but little with the constitution of French society. 
After the first moments of terror, the extreme partisans 
of the union of Church and State were reassured. Many of 
them, no doubt, regretted having, in an official meeting held at 
Paris three months after the events of February, urged the 
convocation of a Synod. When once decided, however, it could 
not be adjourned; and in the month of September 1848, the 
first Synod of the Reformed Church in the nineteenth century 
was convened. The elections, in the absence of precise laws, 
were marked by numerous irregularities; but it was certainly 
on the whole a fair representation of the churches. As the 
Synod had not been sanctioned by the Government, none of its 
decisions had the force of law. Its importance was there- 
fore simply moral; but in this point of view it was not small, 
since the project of organization which it laid down has re- 
mained like a stake in the ground, by which the road since 
traversed may be measured. ‘The first question discussed was 
that of the constitutional basis of the Reformed Church of 
France ; and the subject was treated by MM. F. Monod and 
Agenor de Gasparin with a precision which left nothing to be 
desired. They demanded that the Synod should decree the 
principle that the Reformed Church, as a whole, like the Chris- 
tian Church, rests on a confession of faith. The discussion was 
very full and very animated. The Rationalistic party took up 
its old theme of universal toleration. The majority of the 
orthodox, feeling very sure that the Assembly would not vote a 
confession of faith, asserted that the traditional belief of the 
Church had never been abrogated, and that it was adequately ex- 
pressed in the confession of faith as well asin the liturgies. One 
is surprised that such an argument should have been allowed ; 
for of what avail is a document which really binds no one in a 
wholly moral society? It isthe present belief that one requires 
to know; not that of former generations. Under the inspira- 
tion of these different motives, the following order of the day 
was voted :—‘ The Assembly, seeing that it is proved on exami- 
‘nation of the papers of the Consistorial Assembly that the gene- 
‘rality of churches have expressed the wish that its deliberations 
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‘should not touch upon dogmatic questions, and also that it is 
‘evident from the discussion in which it has just engaged that 
‘the moment has not yet arrived to disturb the statu quo in this 
‘respect, reserves these questions, and resolves that a commission 
‘shall be immediately named to prepare the plan of an address 
‘to the churches as a preamble to a subsequent project of admi- 
‘nistration.’ 

The address voted was a vague homily woven of Scripture 
texts well known to be understood in different senses by the 
various members of the Assembly. But it was no such equivocal 
document that could pass for a profession of Christian faith in 
a Synod where, according to the vigorous expression of M. F. 
Monod, the distance between one party and another was as great 
as that between two different religions. All that was gained 
was that the confession of faith of La Rochelle was virtually laid 
aside; that it would no longer have the force of law, and would 
bind no one in the Church unless it should be placed at the 
head of a new project of organization. It was thus that the 
representatives of the Church ratified the elimination of the 
i of doctrine and discipline which the State had in fact abro- 
gated on occasion of the dismissal of M. A. Monod. The con- 
firmed statu quo involved the absence of any dogmatic basis, 
since the pastors were nominated and approved without any 
profession being legally demanded, each consistory acting just 
as it liked in this respect. An evangelical consistory would of 
course be directed in its choice by the known convictions of a 
candidate ; but of any general or ecclesiastical rule there was 
not a trace. Now, even if we suppose that, at the time of the 
treaty with the State, the legislaturo had explicitly ratified the 
confession of faith and the rule of discipline (which was not the 
case), still the vote of the Synod of 1848 was sufficient to esta- 
blish that the old doctrinal rule had been legally set aside. As 
to the constitution which resulted from the deliberations of the 
assembly, it would be useless to dwell on it, since it has never 
been brought into operation. We will confine ourselves to 
stating that the synodal system was re-established, but that 
nothing appears among the characteristics of the Synod imply- 
ing the existence of a confession of faith. What is more im- 
portant is, the absence of all religious conditions in the elec- 
toral regulations. This is the essential point of the significant 
Article No. 2.: ‘ The elders shall be named by the Protestants 
‘ aged twenty-five who have been for a year in the church, can 
‘ prove their first communion, and recognise the Bible as the 
. Word of God, and the only rule of faith.’ It was moreover 
understood that this last clause should merely be read from the 
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pulpit without the electors being required to express their indi- 
vidual assent. Such a regulation in a church in which the 
interpretations of the essential doctrines of the Gospel were 
radically different one from another, had no real efficacy. A man 
was qualified to enter on the pastoral office by having his 
diploma, being a Frenchman, and receiving consecration from 
seven pastors. The greatest blessing that has fallen on the Re- 
formed Church of France was that the sanction of Government 
was not obtained for this miserable project, devised, no doubt 
conscientiously, as the best that could be procured from so 
mixed an assembly, but which sanctioned the equivocations and 
imperfections of a false position. The true meaning of the 
project was shown by the resignation of MM. A. de Gasparin 
and F'. Monod. The latter, pastor of the most important church 
in France, unhesitatingly abandoned his fine position, because 
his conscience no longer permitted him to serve a Church which 
had, of its own free will, sanctioned an irregularity intolerable 
in his eyes. This resignation is one of the acts most honourable 
to contemporary French Protestantism ; for whatever judgment 
we may form of it from an ecclesiastical point of view, we cannot 
but accord to it unreserved admiration if we estimate at their 
true worth disinterested sacrifices to truth and to conscience. 

It was shortly after these events that the free churches 
already existing in France formed a synodal association, 
founded on the double principle of the separation of Church 
and State, and the individual profession of faith. This organi- 
zation, amid many difficulties, is still in full vigour. Nor is 
it a fact of small importance, that an independent Church 
should exist, resting on true principles and serving as a van- 
guard to the Evangelical party. It offers a safe refuge, and at 
the same time a practical lesson, amidst the gloomy struggles 
of the present day. 

From 1848 to 1851, the Reformed Church returned to the 
old system ; the new organization not acting for a single day, 
and the consistories continuing to be recruited from the most 
highly taxed of the community. But all was changed after 
the events of December 1851, which placed France for some 
months under a dictatorial rule. No one knew at night what 
would be decreed on the morrow. Those who enjoyed surprises 
may have found something to compensate them for the loss of 
political liberty. One fine morning, March 26, 1852, the 
Reformed Church of France awoke constituted anew, without 
having to grope through all the difficulties of a long delibera- 
tion. There could be no question of synods in an organiza- 
tion born under the inspiration of the régime of December, 
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which no one will accuse of an exaggerated tenderness for 
deliberative assemblies. Councils of presbyters replaced the 
local consistories, and were themselves connected with the 
general consistories. The electoral law established universal 
suffrage, without requiring any conditions but those of age, 
residence, a certificate of first communion, and a vague profes- 
sion of attachment to the established worship. There was here 
evidently no adequate guarantee for evangelical faith. The 
councils of presbyters were to be partially renewed every third 
year. This fine system was completed by the establishment of 
a central council chosen for the first time, at least by the State, 
which was to mediate between the churches and the civil power. 
The characteristics of this new body were not clearly defined. 
It might easily become despotic. At all events, it was the 
cause of great anxiety to all who were. concerned for the 
liberties of the Church. This was not the case with the leaders 
of the Rationalistic party. They found it very convenient to 
have a sort of civil magistracy at the head of the Church, since 
they were very sure that it was not from that side that they 
need apprehend the introduction of disturbing religious reforms. 
A most animated discussion marked the conferences held at 
Paris in the spring of 1852. The Evangelical party demanded 
from whence had come ‘this thunderbolt,’ and with whom 
had originated this re-organization which the Government would 
never have devised for itself. Strange sayings were repeated 
that had been uttered before witnesses, implying that a Govern- 
ment which had done away with a political assembly might 
also, at its pleasure, change the organization of a Church. It 
was, in fact, very well known whence the first idea of the decree 
had come, and no one would need other proof of this who 
observed from what party it received expressions of affection 
that had all the blindness of paternal feeling. It seemed like 
a repetition of the famous judgment of Solomon. 

But it was vain to discuss or to protest. The decree was in 
full force. The debates at this period turned rather upon its 
applications. The Evangelical party sought to reduce the 

wers of the Central Council as far as possible, while the 
Rationalists openly demanded their extension. This latter 
party committed a great imprudence. Its chief leader, the 
pastor A. Coquerel the elder, published a project of discipline, 
which contained the two following articles:—‘ Art. 166. The 
‘ Central Council is composed of thirty-one members ; that is 
‘ to say, ten pastors in office, twenty elders, and the sub-director 
‘of all public worship that is not Catholic.’ ‘ Art. 167. The 
‘ten pastors are named by decree. ach consistory places 
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‘one of its lay members on the general list of the hundred 
‘and five elders presented by the consistories; the Govern- 
‘ment chooses the twenty lay members of the Council 
‘who are named by decree, as is also the president.’ In 
other words, a Government Commission was to rule the 
Church instead of its own Synods. And this is what men dared 
to demand in the name of liberalism! The Church is surren- 
dered to the civil power, because it is feared, that left to herself 
she should awake and commit the intolerable presumption of 

rofessing a definite faith and ordering her own discipline. 

he Evangelical party was induced, by the attitude of its adver- 
saries, to demand more urgently the re-establishment of the 
Synods. There was one moment, indeed, when the Rationalistic 
party appeared to join in this movement, but the agreement 
did not last long. The partisans of doctrinal anarchy soon 
recognised that the Synods would be dangerous for them, and 
they hesitated not to abjure the most glorious tradition of their 
Church by opposing the re-¢stabliscment of its most meccssary 
institutions. This question of Synbds provoked: very animated 
discussion, which had the advantage of showing to what extent 
Rationalistic liberalism was prepared*to sacrifice’tié freedom of 
the religious community to the civil power, provided that power 
would guarantee its own safety ; that is to say, the continuance 
of that ecclesiastical disorder which permitted the co-existence 
of radical divergences within the same Church. 


IV. 


We have now reached the most agitated period of the ecclesi- 
astical crisis; but in order to understand its true character, we 
must look at the theological crisis which arose in France nearly 
fifteen years ago. If the old Rationalistic party had remained 
such as it had been for forty years,—faithful, that is, to a dull 
and frigid Supernaturalism,—it would not have caused the 
scandals and aroused the opposition which have made so great 
a stir in modern times. We shall regard the theological crisis 
only in its relation to the ecclesiastical one, for it would, of 
course, be impossible to describe it fully in a few pages. 

The old Rationalism had come from Geneva, and had preserved 
its prudent and moderate character, uttering no rash negations, 
but contenting itself with quietly taking out, or at least assing 
over, the tragic and sublime side of Revelation—all that the 
Bible calls the foolishness of the cross. Superficial minds 
accordingly imagined that it was unjustly charged with assail- 
ing the essence of Christianity. As it led to no scandals, a 
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y number of pious men, attached to the Evangelical faith, 
thought that they ought not to declare open war with it, and 
that an equilibrium should be maintained between the two 
parties. ith a clear conscience, they yielded to compromises 
that were full of danger for the future. They occasionally 
voted for pastors wall known for their attachment to the 
Rationalistic party. But after the year 1852 all was changed. 
The prudence and timidity of the Genevan theology was 
followed by German boldness. A stormy breeze from Germany 
passed over the minds of men, and they were led by degrees 
to extreme negations,—to that point, t.e., where all positive 
religion is at an end. The first shock of this new movement 
was given by a very important event, which occasioned violent 
debates. This was the resignation by M. Edmond Scherer of his 
_———— of theology at the Oratoire at Geneva, in which 

is colleagues were MM. Gaussen and Merle d’Aubigné. 
This act is well known to have been induced by a letter on the 
Holy Seziptures,- ,which the- learned theologian decidedly 
the notian, any special, inspiration for our sacred 
books : 


To coiyprehend the sense end; bearing of this important act, 
which led to consequences so momentous, we must cast a rapid 
glance at the condition of French Protestant theology at this 
period. We need not speak of the Rationalistic party, which 
had not then got beyond a supernaturalistic Socinianism. Una- 
nimity on all points no longer existed in the Evangelical camp, 
as at the beginning of the revival. There was, undoubtedly, a 

neral agreement in accepting the great essential doctrines of 
Christianity ; but while some interpreted these doctrines in the 
strict sense of the orthodoxy of the revival, which had been 
but a reflection of that of the seventeenth century, others had 
felt the necessity of widening their doctrinal system. They 
rightly deemed that the human and moral element was not 
sufficiently recognised by the reigning theology, which pre- 
sented the dogma of predestination without any modification, 
and identified inspiration with an absolute théopneustie. These 
moderate views were traceable to Vinet, in the countries where 
French was spoken, and in Germany to the Evangelical liberal 
theology represented by such illustrious men as Neander, 
Tholuck, Julius Miller, Ullmann, and Dorner. It is impor- 
tant to prove that what has since been wrongly called the third 
party, was already constituted before the theological ‘left’ had 
engaged in the conflict ; for this fact shows that the change did 
not arise from a compromise, but from a deep and serious need of 


the mind and spirit. Therefore is it that we find this party in the 
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present day fully developed, pursuing its work with faith and 
courage, and continually drawing into its ranks those who wish 
neither to renounce the everlasting Gospel, nor to abstain from 
the earnest and conscientious treatment of the questions origi- 
nated by modern thought. M. Scherer, after having first pro- 
fessed rigid orthodoxy, attached himself later to the liberal 
Evangelical party, and from his vast learning, and his admir- 
able talent as an ingenious and pointed writer, became one of 
its most eminent representatives. He exerted immense influence 
over the students of the Oratoire, and defended the cause of Chris- 
tian individualism in his journal, La Réformation, with a zeal 
often implacable, but always brilliant. The views dominant in 
the Oratoire at Geneva were those of the old orthodoxy, with all 
its most characteristic features. The celebrated historian of 
the Reformation, M. Merle d’Aubigné, had not been required 
by the nature of his work to define his opinions with so much 
precision as his venerated colleague, M. Gaussen,—a man dis- 
tinguished alike for his qualities of mind and heart, and 
universally regarded with most affectionate respect. His well- 
known work on ‘La Théopneustie’ stated the dogma of 
‘plenary inspiration with a strictness such as our Reformers had 
never known, refusing even to a moderate religious criticism 
all its legitimate rights. M.Scherer’s letter contained an ener- 
getic protest against these exaggerations; but it was easy to 
see in it the first symptoms of a reaction, which might ars 
very far if it were not held under restraint. The shock through 


the religious world was great, but no one expected the crisis 


that would follow. There was very soon founded at Strasburg 
a ‘Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie,’ conducted with 
superior talent by MM. Colani and Scherer. 

t was not known as yet how far they were going. At first, 
it seemed that nothing was intended but a scientific journal, in 
which the opinions of all sides might be represented. The 
adherents of the Evangelical iiberal theology gave therefore 
their support to the new ‘Revue.’ But the good understand- 
ing could not last long. It soon became pal ae that on one 
very grave point MM. Colani and Scherer separated themselves 
from the great Christian tradition—that they held very lightly 
by the eternal Divinity of Christ. On the question of authority, 
they advocated an absolute subjectivity, admitting even that, in 
case of opposition between the individual conscience and Christ, 
the former must be obeyed. The ‘Revue de Théologie’ very 
soon cast away the opinions which would have served it for 
ballast, and spread all sail towards new shores. It raised at 
one and the same time all the problems, critical and meta- 
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physical, which had disturbed the theology of Germany durin, 

the last half-century, and it did this with the precision an 

subtlety of the French mind, boldly dispersing all vagueness 
and obscurity. This sudden invasion of the negative German 
science produced a great sensation, especially on youthful minds, 
thrown without preparation into the vortex. From criticism 
the ‘Revue’ passed to metaphysics. It had begun by elevating 
the conscience to supreme! authority. A breath of mysticism 
pervaded its first writings, even when their conclusions were 
negative. But by degrees this influence disappeared, and the 
~ name of reason was wholly substituted for that of conscience. 
The notion of the supernatural gradually subsided. M. 
Scherer’s last article in the ‘Revue’ may be regarded as his 
farewell to theology, and it is the farewell of a gloomy sadness, 
ending in scepticism. He has since devoted himself altogether to 
pure literature, and has become the rival of M. de Sainte Beuve, 
in a system which may be called Nihilism, since it admits not 
in theory any definite principles, starting from nothing to arrive 
at nothing, and asking if all be not an infinite illusion. From 
this moment theology has no claim to inquire into the labours of 
M. Scherer. He has placed himself on a shifting ground, where 
we can neither reach nor follow him. His old friends have con- 
tinued the work that had been begun, but without the enthu- 
siasm that marks new undertakings. The ‘ Revue’ has not since 
excited the same lively interest that formerly secured for it so 
great an influence. Its editor, M. Colani, has only written in it 
at rare intervals. If he has not followed M. Scherer to his 
furthest point, he has more and more resolutely eliminated the 
supernatural element from religion, and he has been followed in 
this path by almost all his fellow-labourers. It is strange that 
in this negative belief, two systems, once so different, have met 
at last,—the bold and mystical spirit which created the ‘ Revue | 
de Théologie,’ and the old Genevan and French Rationalism. 
This fusion is one of the characteristic signs of the position of 
men’s minds. It was not possible that the mitigated Rationalism 
which had flourished in cahuer days should long resist the new 
influences that had just arisen. It tried hard through some of 
its recognised leaders to maintain its former position. After 
the resignation of M. Scherer, MM. Munier and Cheneviére, 
professors at Geneva, published refutations of his letter, in 
which they defended the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
Some years later, M. Coquerel the elder, brought out a ‘ Chris- 
tologie,’ rather Arian than Socinian, and in which the favourite 
theses of Supernaturalism were put forth. But how could the 
party, as a whole, defend itself against the new theology? It 
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was only connected with a supernaturalistic Christianity by an 
po | tie that touched not the heart or conscience. On 
another side it had always asserted the unlimited freedom of 
religious thought. How then should it say, ‘ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, and no farther?’ Moreover, it was not burdened with 
much science, while the new school had a vast amount of learn- 
ing always ready for use. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the ‘Revue de Théologie’ should have gradually absorbed the 
old Rationalistic party. No alliance succeeded better than this, 
in an age when every kind was tried. Let us remember also, 
that orthodoxy in its various gradations furnished its contingent 
to the new Rationalism, and has, indeed, given it some of its 
boldest champions. It has not, however, been itself broken up, 
ike the old Rationalism. It has had defections, but has not lost 
ts colours in the fight. Never, on the contrary, did it. own 
more adherents than at the present day. 

We must allow, however, that the Rationalistic party—or the 
Liberal party, as it prefers to call itself—has advanced with great 
strides in the path of transcendental negations. It would be 
unjust indeed to attribute the same opinions to all its adherents ; 
but of what account are individual divergences when it is once 
well understood that even the few who have kept somewhat 
behind the rest, by retaining some shreds of the great Christian 
tradition, attach no importance to them, since they give the 
right hand of fellowship tv those of extreme views, and show 
themselves always disposed to plead their cause in an ecclesi- 
astical point of view. We are warranted, therefore, in dis- 
regarding these slight differences, which exert no influence over 
the progress of minds. The progress of the Rationalistic party 
reminds one of a steeplechase, each one recklessly trying to get 
before the others. In order to give some idea of what we may 
eall this fever of negation, it will be sufficient if we mention 
some significant publications. After M. Scherer, and since his 
recent movements, M. Albert Réville has been the most marked 
man in the camp. He presentsa striking example of the trans- 
formation that has been wrought in the old Rationalism. The 
son of a venerable pastor, who during the whole course of his 
ministry decidedly promoted Supernaturalism by his words and 
his writings, and who was the friend of Archbishop Whately and 
the translator of his works, M. Albert Réville began his course 
in the same direction. But he soon broke through his leading- 
strings, and took up his position by writing witty and learned 
articles for the journal Le Lien. His genius took a high flight. 
Gifted with a remarkable fluency of style, a mind at once lively 
and singularly logical, he speedily became one of the most 
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influential members of the theological ‘left,’—one indeed of 
its recognised leaders. He was fortunate enough moreover, 
thanks to his talents, to get into the ‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ 
which, of all French literary journals, has the largest circula- 
tion. And he mounted this rostrum, from which he could be 
heard so far, to maintain the most decided Naturalism. We 
shall not be doing him an injustice if we say that what was most 
characteristic in his opinions was precisely the denial of all 
supernatural elements in religion. This is not with him a 
principle that has to be extracted by argument from a mass of 
other ideas, but one which he constantly and openly advocates. 
The laws of nature are in his viewa permanent val snveey mode 
of the Divine activity, and cannot therefore have been superseded 
in any case—the — would be the super-Divine !— 
which implies an obvious contradiction. Henceforth Chris- 
tianity is nothing more than the natural evolution of humanity. 
This humanity ye on the surface of the globe. How ? 
No one knows. It first exhibits itself steadily -cectenih life 
predominates in its early stages. By degrees it rises through 
all successive religions till it reaches its ideal in the man 
Jesus, in whom the Divine idea shines forth in all its brilliance. 
Thus all fundamental doctrines vanish—the fall as well as the 
redemption—and nothing is left to us but a wholly human 
religion. We are not attempting to criticize the system, but 
only stating its essential bearings. This, then, is what M. Albert 
Réville teaches in his numerous writings, what he preaches with 
force and clearness in the churches of France that are open to 
him, when, leaving his own church at Rotterdam, he frequently 
makes tours among them in compliance with the numerous 
requests addressed to him. The same denial of the super- 
natural is said to be found also in the writings of M. Pécaut, 
who has made himself universally respected < the religious 
tone of his mind, maintained throughout the varying p 

of his doctrinal notions, He published in 1859 a Bork en- 
titled ‘Le Christ et la Conscience,’ in which, not content with 
removing every miraculous element from religion, he questioned 
the perfect sanctity of Jesus Christ, and tried to show that the 
Scripture words could not rightly be applied to Him: ‘He was 
in all things like as we are, yet without sin.’ The issue of M. 
Pécaut’s system was to reduce the true religion to the elements 
of a theism without dogma or miracle. He maintained the 
same thesis in a second book entitled ‘ Le Théisme Chrétien,’ pub- 
lished in 1864. In this as in the former work he confessed that 
there was no place in the actual Church in its present state for 
views such as his, and gave his readers to understand that a 
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new framework must be created for doctrines so new. His 
first book had been criticised in the Rationalistic camp, which 
had hitherto insisted on the Person of Christ as being the centre 
of religion. The notion of the ideal man which M. Réville had set 
forth, was rudely assailed by this bold attack against the moral 
perfection of Jesus. The second of M. Pécaut’s books on the 
contrary was received by the party with eulogiums, with one ex- 
ception. He was reproached for wishing to teach his doctrine 
outside the Church. Why did he not assert the unlimited free- 
dom of religious thought? M. Pécaut seems to have been con- 
vinced by these fine reasonings, for in his last work, ‘ De l’Avenir 
du Protestantisme,’ he openly claims his place within the limits 
of official Protestantism. He maintains that his views have as 
much right as any others to be produced within the Church, and 


that in fact through them alone will the Church be able to — 


realize the d future to which it is destined. This new posi- 
tion which M. Pécaut has taken up is of very great importance, 
for it denotes to what extent public opinion has advanced in 
this direction. That which would have appeared some years ago 
an unwarranted presumption, is now regarded as a matter of 
course. The work of M. Théophile Bost, a Belgian pastor, on 
Liberal Protestantism, teaches the same doctrines and puts forth 
the same pretensions in « tone incomparably more assuming. 
This book and the Catechism of M. Réville may be regarded as 
the last word that has been heard from the party, and this—the 
last word—is still the denial of the supernatural; it is a sort of 
mitigated Stoicism, tinged witha slight Biblical colouring. The 
younger M. Coquerel, who had for a long time believed in the 
supernatural, has lately written a book, ‘ Les Transformations du 
Christianisme,’ in which, without denying miracles, he asserts 
their utter inutility, and reduces religion to a simple moral 
development, going on through incessant fluctuations under the 
gracious and purifying influence of Jesus Christ. It is quite cer- 
tain that at the present hour the consistent naturalists have the 
preponderating influence in the Liberal camp. The most popular 
preachers—those of whom the a most loudly boasts—the 
most openly deny the miraculous. Such are M. Foatanés (of 
Havre), Pellissier, and Réville. The fact is patent and incontest- 
able. Theirs is the grand Christianity, that which is to reconcile 
the age and the Gospel, and to which all superior minds uncon- 
sciously belong. Miracles and dogmas are useless excrescences, 
from which we must as soon as possible deliver the essence 
of religion, which consists simply in love to God and man. It 
is a sacred Ether,—a Divine and impalpable breath which, since 
the time of Jesus, has passed over the human soul. It _ be 
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confessed that, in studying these preachers of the Liberal 
school, it is impossible to discover anything but this under the 
flowers of their rhetoric, making, however, one exception in favour 
of M. Colani, who preaches duty with a manly energy, but without 
giving it its needful supports. It is incontestable that the extreme 
views are those chiefly represented in the journals gf the eccle- 
siastical ‘left,’ M. Etienne Coquerel, the clever editor of Le 
Lien, has not concealed his convictions, but has repeatedly 
declared that he repels the notion of the supernatural. Someof 
his fellow-workers (his brother especially) have not gone so far ; 
but it is certain that the journal defends at all points and against 
all opponents those ‘good Christians’ who do not admit a single 
miracle, and that M. Réville is one of its most constant and dis- 
tinguished contributors. Le Disciple de Jésus Christ, conducted 
by M. Martin Paschaud, has for a long time dropped all conceal- 
ment. Its estimable editor has reduced Christianity to what the 
last century called ‘natural religion.” When M. Pécaut’s book 
appeared in 1859, openly denying the perfect holiness of Christ, 
M. Martin Paschaud expressed in his journal his hope that the 
approaching jubilee of the Reformation would be celebrated in 
the spirit of this excellent work. Since then this journal—in 
pe MM. A. Réville, Pécaut, Fontanés, and Théophile Bost 
are the principal writers—has not ceased to unfold to every 
breeze the banner of natural Christianity. A small journal also, 
entitled Le Protestant Libéra/l, has taken on itself to disseminate 
among its numerous readers the most daring negations, under a 
lively and piquant form. It aims to render these amusing, 
teaching the astonished public, for example, what to think of 
the apostles who spent their time in disputes among themselves. 
Let it not be forgotten that this denial of the supernatural. 
appeared in the Church at the very moment when in the most 
perfidious manner Christianity was attacked from without, when 
the ‘Vie de Jésus’ by M. Renan was selling by thousands of 
copies, and when the principal political journals were ranging 
themselves under its banner. We can understand the import- 
ance that would at such a time attach to internal assaults in the 
eyes of believers who think, whether rightly or wrongly, that 
Christianity is no longer a religion when deprived of the super- 
natural element. We have thought it desirable to give a just 
notion of the circumstances under which the ecclesiastical crisis 
had to be encountered, for it owed in fact its chief importance to 
the growing complications of the theological crisis. 
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V. 


We shall now proceed to concentrate our attention upon the 
last two years. During this time the electoral struggle has 
assumed an extraordinary animation. Two facts, however, 
belonging to a previous period, must be noticed, one of which is 
the foundation of the universal Christian alliance, which essayed 
to melt into an equal insipidity all shades of religion—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Greek—but has never succeeded in exciting 
the least interest. Undertakings of this kind, which propose 
to secure the union of creeds by suppressing all their definite, 
manly, and vigorous character, and would thus bind together 
not affirmations but negations, not strength but weakness, are 
doomed to unproductiveness, and must speedily fade and die 
away. The same is not to be said of the second creation of the 
Rationalistic party ; we mean the Union libérale, a vast association 
composed exclusively of laymen, having no other object than to 
work for the triumph of emancipated Protestantism. The first 
principle of this union is that no standard should exist, or at 
any rate should be displayed in the Church, but that of tree 
inquiry, and that this should cover all opinions with its shadow. 
LT’ Union libérale is, as it were, the incarnation of the preaching 
of the elder M. Coquerel. Above all, it is a great electoral 
engine, designed to overpower the Evangelical party in the 
ballot, which decides the direction of the Church of Paris; for 
it is there that its efforts are mainly concentrated, though some 
shoots have been struck in the provinces. We may notice, also, 
the animated discussion raised by the question of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. No one asserts the excellence of the 
existing translations, but the Liberal party wished that the 
Protestant Bible Society should edit the version made at Geneva 
in 1834, and regarded by the orthodox with much suspicion. 
The majority of the committee having voted in favour of the 
onmtel made by the Liberal party, a schism ensued, and was 
followed by the formation of a new Bible Society for the Evan- 
gelicals—this schism furnishing another illustration of the 
incompatibility of the two parties. 

We will turn now to the beginning of the year 1864. We 
know what was the state of the general mind, for we find our- 
selves in the very midst of the doctrinal crisis which we have 
described. The Evangelical party could not witness calmly the 
bold attempt to exchange the everlasting Gospel for a Gospel 
without miracles. It believed, with reason, that as concerns 
the safety of the Church, those who allow Theistic Naturalism 
to be preached within it are no less dangerous than those who 
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preach it themselves. It was under these circumstances that 
the council of presbyters at Paris was called on to deliberate 
about renewing the licence of the younger M. Coquerel, who 
for several — had been assistant to ML. Martin Paschaud. 
We may well regret that the first measure of ecclesiastical seve- 
rity should have fallen on a man who inspired general esteem 
and sympathy. M. Coquerel was the favourite preacher of the 
Liberal party, and he deserved this favour by his sustained and 
attractive talents, and by a remarkable faculty of rendering his 
sermons interesting without transgressing the dignity of the 
pulpit. All that could be charged on his preaching amounted 
to certain omissions—important ones indeed—but be had never 
attacked from the pulpit the fundamental dogmas of Christianity. 
Yet, under his dual elegance and the fervour of his manner, 
the holy savour of evangelical Christianity could not be found, 
although the orator had maintained his belief in the supernatural 
and distinctly preached the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
To refuse to renew his licence would be therefore to take 
a <7 bold step, the effect of which upon public opinion 
would be immense, for it would amount to a declaration 
that the time for a compromise was past. Let us recog- 
nise at the same time what no one can gainsay,—i.¢., that 
M. Coquerel, moderate as he had shown himself as a preacher, 
had openly taken up the defence of the Liberal party; that he 
had accepted and advocated its thesis of universal toleration, 
and had committed himself to its support in the pulpit, 
and, above all, in the journal Ze Lien. He was indeed 
the most approved representative of the party, not in its 
extreme tendencies, but in its average opinions. The 
ren was required then to decide whether it would of 
its own free will give the sanction of its vote to views 
which the majority of its members believed to be mortally 
dangerous to the aly Nor must we forget that in this 
important affair there could be no question of recourse to the 
civil power, for it devolved entirely on the Consistory to decide 
as the last appeal. There was, therefore, no interference to be 
ted from the State—nothing need be considered but the 
welfare of the Church. No one has ever questioned or could 
ever question the legality of the measure by which the Consistory 
refused to maintain M. Coquerel in his position of assistant 
minister. It has only been asserted that in a Church united to 
the State, and divided into two almost equal parties, satisfaction 
should have been given to both. But this is only an argument of 
expediency. If the majority of the Consistory really believed 
that the continuance of the licence was dangerous for the Church, 
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it was bound to act as it did—its duty was to follow the right 
to the end. But it was certainly taking the first step in a path 
full of dangers. The attempt to reconstruct a church of Chris. 
tian profession within the forms of a national establishment 
could not but issue as we shall see it did. It mattered not, how- 
ever; it was right that the experiment should be made, and 
whatever were the clamours and protestations raised against it 
the Consistory did certainly obey the most solemn requirements 
of the Christian conscience in risking its own existence by so 
decisive an act. We shall find that by the very necessities of 
the conflict a notion of a Church very different from that which 
had hitherto been found sufficient was gradually to prevail in 
the minds of men. For the Church as a school would be ex- 
changed a Church consisting of Christian professors. Only the 
more distinctly this, the true notion, should be defined, the more 
bar the obstacles be felt which arise from the union with the 
tate. 
Scarcely was the consistorial decision known in Paris when 
the most violent storm burst forth. A petition was presented 
with numerous signatures; protests poured in from all parts of 
the country. Nothing pa be more comprehensible than this 
agitation, for the Liberal party was struck to the heart, and the 
conflict of opinion was touching its culminating point. Pastoral 
conferences of two kinds are held every spring at Paris on occa- 
sion of the annual meetings of the different religious societies— 
the one called General, because it comprehends the pastors of all 
denominations ; the other com exclusively of pastors con- 
nected with the national establishment. One subject only could 
be discussed in the spring of 1864—that, namely, which filled and 
excited all minds, and which had been brought before the public 
attention by the important act of the Consistory of Paris in 
regard to the younger M. Coquerel. The measure itself could 
not indeed be discussed, but only the principle which had inspired 
it, and this principle involved the grave problem: ‘ Ought the 
‘Church, or ought it not, to rest upon definite beliefs, or should it 
‘throw itself open to all opinions?’ This is what was debated 
from different points of view at the two conferences. The 
general one opened on Tuesday, the 5th of April. The question 
that was discussed during three days was thus stated: ‘ Are 
‘not the existence of a Church and the rights of believers com- 
‘promised by unrestricted liberty in religious teaching?’ The 
debate was marked by extraordinary animation on both sides, 
The Evangelical party in the national Church no less than in 
the Independent one asserted very strongly the necessity that a 
Church should have a dogmatic basis—a common rule accepted 
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by all. ‘I demand,’ said M. Bersier, ‘if one can conceive of 
‘a Church without such a basis. I ask how a Mormon or a 
‘Spiritualist shall be prevented from preaching his doctrines, or 
‘a Puseyite from raising his altar and lighting his tapers, in our 
‘churches. Much has been said of the rights of pastors. I am 
‘here to assert the rights of the laity. A political journal has 
‘put forward a thesis on this subject which has not been dis- 
‘avowed: it is that a pastor who has received his licence is 
‘answerable to no one—it is the licence that constitutes the 
‘pastor. Well, I say that this is the most frightful tyranny 
‘that has ever been dreamed of. A priest is at least answerable 
‘to his bishop, but a pastor would find himself in the position 
‘of the doctor in Le Malade Imaginaire—those who give him his 
‘diploma saying to him, “I confer on you the power to teach 
‘whatever you wish. Attack the faith of your fathers—muti- 
‘late the Bible—tread the liturgy under foot—do anything 
‘ you like—you are free!”’ 

The Liberal party has not indeed ventured to claim unre- 
stricted liberty in teaching : it would have been too flagrant an 
absurdity; but this concession was reduced to nothing by 
declarations such as that of the pastor Cruveilliér—‘ We preach 
‘the truth as we find it in the Bible, interpreted by our reason 
‘and our conscience ;’ or that of the Pastor Vidal—‘ We are 
‘asked where are the limits of truth? For my part, I have 
‘two: my first is the Word of God; my second, conscience.’ 
In other words, every one in a given Church has the right to 
teach that which in the Scriptures is suited to his conscience ; 
which means that there are no definite beliefs at the basis of 
the religious community. ‘I will answer you frankly,’ said the 
Pastor Collins. ‘Of limits placed by man we will have none— 
‘absolutely none; neither pope, nor council, nor synod. The 
‘authority of a book I recognise; but that any one should come 
‘and say to me, in the name of a book, “ You shall teach this or 
‘that,” I will not permit. Where, then, shall be the element 
‘of order? It shall be in liberty itself—in the name of a 
‘Christian Church united to Jesus Christ.’ 

This, then, is clear. No Church has the right to impose 
any other rule on its teachers than the vague assertion of the 
authority of the Scriptures, not venturing even to define what 
that authority is. It is evident that, even at a time when 
doctrinal differences are so profound, a shelter so elastic will 
include them all. MM. Rognon, Bersier, Dhombres, and 
G. Monod, responded forcibly to these sophisms. They showed 
that, if it is true that no Church has the right of imposing a 
rule of faith on any man, or of placing iiself between him 
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and the Holy Scriptures, it is yet both the right and the duty of 
every Church to declare distinctly what is in its view the 
fundamental basis on which it ought to rest—to say what it 
believes to be essential in matters of doctrine, and, like every 
association that wishes to endure, to claim respect for that which 
we may call its social conscience. The debate went on amid a 
real tempest, so over-excited were all minds. One of the 
orators of the ‘left,’ the minister Lombard, called forth the 
most earnest protestations when he declared that prudence 
dictated to a pastor to keep his private opinions to himself at 
the time of public worship. There is no Protestant assembly, 
thank God, that would let pass the theory of mental reserva- 
tions without lively indignation. And yet we shall find that 
such a theory was adopted and defended by a small portion of the 
Liberal party. It is but just, here, to make a marked exception 
in favour of the Pastor Leblois, who declared, in full conference, 
that he understood the name Son of God as applied to Jesus 
Christ in the same sense as that in which we apply it to 
ourselves. 

At length the following motion, drawn up by M. Rognon, 
was carried by a large majority : — 


‘The Conference, after having deliberated on the question placed 
on the order of the day, by the motion of the pastors Bersier and 
Dhombres, aud thus expressed :—“ Are not the existence of a Church 
and the rights of believers compromised by unrestricted liberty in 
religious teaching ” 

‘Considering that for some years opinions have been put forth in 
works of every kind, by the periodical press, in political journals, 
and even in manuals of religious instruction, under the names ot 
pastors and professors of theology, which assail not only the funda- 
mental principle of the Divine authority of the Scriptures, hitherto 
recognised by all the Churches of the Reformation, but also the most 
elementary principles of Christianity ;— 

‘Considering also that the writers referred to question the autho- 
tity of the greater part of the Saviour’s teaching, as it has been pre- 
served for us in the Gospels; ignore or deny His supernatural birth, 
His miracles, and, above all, His resurrection ; overthrow not merely 
the Christian idea of the creation of man in the image of God, and of his 
fall, but the very foundations also of natural religion, by weakening 
the belief in the Divine personality and in the future judgment ;— 

‘Considering, finally, that the authors of these negations justify 
themselves by alleging that it is of the very essence of a Protestant 
Church to admit of unrestricted freedom in religious teaching,—is of 
opinion, on the motion of the Pastor Rognon, that as to what con- 
cerns the very existence of a Church, the free expression, whether by 
preaching or by any other public and official means, of the doctrinal 
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opinions of the pastors, has for its legitimate and necessary limit the 
beliefs professed by the religious community to which these pastors 
owe their call ; 

‘ That, as to what pertains to the rights of believers, the authority 
which their sacred office gives to the pastors is entirely dependent on 
the conformity of their instructions with the teachings of the Bible, 
and particularly with the fundamental doctrines of the Divinity of 
Christ and of Redemption, which doctrines the universal Church has 
always regarded as unquestionably contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
and which are expressed in all Protestant liturgies ; and that, conse- 
quently, it is an abuse of power, and an act of spiritual tyranny, to 
take advantage of the position of a minister of Christ, and of a Chris 
tian church, to propagate directly or indirectly contrary doctrines.’ 


We must not forget that this resolution, coming from an 
— has no official character, and which is composed 
of members of different churches, has only a moral value, and 


could exert no influence over the position of the Reformed 
Church. The resolution passed at the conferences composed of 
tors of the Established Church alone is no doubt of greater 
importance; but even that could not alter existing facts, nor 
arm the ecclesiastical bodies with a new right to repress 
by M. 


doctrinal disorders. The following motion, 

zert, professor at Montauban, was first inscribed on the order 
of the day :—‘I propose to the Conference to declare that the 
‘Reformed Church of France is possessed of positive doctrines, 
‘and of official bodies char, with causing them to be 
‘ respected.’ 

Professor Pédézert maintained, in a pointed and eloquent 
discourse, that these positive doctrines were found, first, in the 
liturgies, and, afterwards, in the consciences of the people. 
The pastor Louis Vernes defended the same thesis with great 
force of argument. He showed that the liturgies of the Reformed 
Church, and particularly the Apostles’ » contained al 
explicit declaration of the great Shristian doctrines ; and that 
the consistories which, according to the decree of March 18652, 
were bound to watch over the maintenance of the liturgies, 
were also obliged in so — guard the safety of the Church’s 
doctrines. Nothing could be more logical on condition that 
the consistories consent to fulfil their vocation; but if they b 
so constituted as to afford no guarantee of fidelity to thes 
doctrines of the liturgy, how is it possible to avoid the disorders 
now lamented? There must be, at all costs, a tribunal of 
appeal—a superior authority. Without synods no real re 
organization can be effected. This is what M. Jalabert, formerly 
professor at Nancy, the most moderate orator of the Liberal 
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party, demonstrated with great ability in a wise and forcible 
discourse. ‘ We are not,’ said he, ‘in a normal condition. We 
‘have not the synod which would be the crown of our religious 
‘edifice. Suppose that the Church were constituted in a complete 
‘manner, from a decision of the council of presbyters we might 
‘appeal to the consistory; from that to the provincial synod ; 
‘and from the provincial to the general synod, which gives 
‘expression to the conscience of the Church.’ The intervention 
of M. Guizot in the debate ome a great sensation. With 
his commanding eloquence, he supported the following motion, 
which was carried by a large majority :— 

‘We, the undersigned, pastors and elders of the Reformed 
‘Church of France, assembled in conference at Paris, according 
‘to established usage, on occasion of the annual public meetings 
‘of our different religious societies, deeply grieved and troubled 
‘in spirit by the doubts and denials whieh have for some time 


‘been put forward with regard to the fundamental basis of the 

‘Christian religion, — 
‘Consider it an incumbent duty towards God, towards our 

‘Lord Jesus Christ and our Church, to state aloud our common 


‘strong conviction on this subject. 

‘ The Christian doctrines especially assailed of late are—lIst. 
‘The supernatural acting of God in the government of the 
‘world, and particularly in the establishment of the Christian 
‘religion. 2ndly. The Divine and supernatural inspiration of 
‘the sacred writings, and their supreme authority in matters of 
8rdly. The eternal Divinity and the miraculous 
‘birth, as also the resurrection, of our Lord Jesus Christ, God- 
‘man, Saviour and Redeemer of men. 

‘ At the same time that these fundamental doctrines of the 
‘Christian faith are disputed or formally denied, it is maintained 
‘that the Reformed Church neither has nor ought to have any 
‘ positive dogmas, and that every pastor is free to profess within 
‘the Church itself all his individual opinions. 

‘ We consider these negations altogether destructive, both of 
‘the Christian religion and of the Reformed Church. We 
‘have absolute faith in the supernatural acting of God in the 
‘government of the world,—in the Divine and supernatural 
— of the sacred writings, as well as in their supreme 
‘authority in matters of religion,—in the eternal Divinity and 
‘miraculous birth, as also in the resurrection, of our Lord Jesus 
‘Christ, God-man, Saviour and Redeemer of men. We are 
‘convinced that these foundations of the Christian religion are 
‘also the foundations of the Reformed Church, which has posi- 
‘tively recognised them as such throughout its liturgy, and 
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‘ which, in accordance with the universal Church, publicly pro- 
‘ fesses its faith in them as summed up in the Apostles’ Creed. 

‘ We hold the great principle of religious liberty as strongly 
‘as any one, and we hold it not for ourselves alone, but also for 
* those who differ from us. In virtue of this principle, every 
‘ one is free to profess his belief, and to unite himself with those 
‘who hold the same; but we cannot conceive what kind of 
* Church that would be which should have no common faith, and 
‘in which the most different or even contrary opinions might 
‘ with impunity be professed. Such a state of things would not 
‘be the enjoyment of religious liberty, but the destruction of 
‘ the religious community, which needs, even more than other 
‘ societies, a deep and earnest sympathy. The Reformed Church 
‘ of France is an ancient and organized religious society ; it 
‘ possesses vital principles and historical institutions; and even 
‘in the prolonged absence of synods it has, in its consistories and 
‘ its councils of presbyters, legal authorities, the right and the 
‘ duty of which it is to maintain its principles, and this in virtue 
“of the laws of the State as well as of its own discipline. 

‘The Reformed Church recognises the sacred books alone as 
‘ the rule of its faith, and it has never admitted, and can never 
‘admit, that those who dispute the Divine and supernatural in- 
‘ spiration of those books and their supreme authority in matters 
‘ of religion, are none the less authorized to speak and to teach 
* in its name. 

‘We have full confidence that, in thus expressing our deep 
‘common convictions, we express the sentiments of the great 
‘majority of the members of our Church, while we remain our- 
‘selves constant to the faith of our fathers, and tothe dignity 
‘and stability of the Church which they founded.’ 

‘ This,’ said M. Guizot, ‘is not a confession of faith ; it is 
‘simply the declaration of our own belief. We aspire only tos 
‘free and moral influence.’ The illustrious orator then, after 
explaining that he had not wished to insist especially on the 
points of doctrine more particularly assailed at present, thu 
concluded his admirable speech :— 

‘I hasten to the end. I do not wish to prolong beyond mea- 
‘sure this discussion, which opens before us subjects so vast and 
‘far-reaching. I shall say one word only touching the organiz- 
‘ tion of our Church and the authorities established within it. Itis 
‘ desired that the pastor should be the sole interpreter of the faith ; 
‘the Bible and the individual conscience of the pastor,—to thes 
‘the right belongs. Let the pastor explain the Bible as he un 
‘ derstands it, and no one can demand more. But this would 


‘ be the suppression, the abolition of the Reformed Church her 
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‘self. It is one of the essential characteristics and of the great 
‘results of the Reformation of the sixteenth century, that it did 
‘not leave religion under the exclusive rule of the ecclesiastical 
‘ society, but gave to the laity, to all believers, a place and a part 
‘in the government of the Church, side by side with the clergy. 
‘The authority resides in assemblies in which pastors and laymen 
‘ sit together to deliberate and to decide. Let us beware of allow- 
‘ing this grand feature of our Church to be changed—faith and 
‘liberty would suffer alike. 

‘I will only, in conclusion, call your attention to one fact, and 
‘it is the principal fact of the present crisis. Look around you. 
‘The assault on the bases of the Christian faith is being made 
‘everywhere—in Germany, in Switzerland, in Holland, in Eng- 
‘land, in France. People say they are not afraid ; neither am 
‘I, provided that the defence answer to the attack,—provided 
‘that believers remain not inert and indolent in the presence 
‘of unbelievers who are ardent and active. I have full confi- 
‘dence in the Christian cause, but men are the instruments of 
‘God. It was through the faith and labour of the first Chris- 
‘tians that God founded the Christian religion ; it is by the faith 
‘and labour of Christians now that that religion should be 
‘defended. We have before us a great crisis and a great work— 
‘greater indeed than we can appreciate. In the struggle that we 
‘are maintaining,—in the crisis through which we are passing, 
‘we are the vanguard of Christianity : all Christian communions 
‘follow behind us. Let us show that we are up to the level of 
‘this great work, and firmly resolved on its accomplishment.’* 

We do certainly attach very great importance to this remark- 
able declaration, and all the more because the statement of prin- 
ciples proposed by M. Guizot was intelligently preferred by the 
assembly to the vague address of the Synod of 1848, the 
simple adoption of which was demanded by Professor Jalabert. 
We must, however, remember that the conference of May 1864 
had no legal character; that it was not formed of delegates of 
the Church, and represented only itself. It confined itself, 
indeed, to indicating the object to be attained ; but the expression 
of the desires of so numerous an assembly was a moral fact that 
will have its effect on the future doctrines of the Church. It in 
no way changes, however, its present condition. It does not 
replace on its basis the essential dogmas of the Christian faith. 
It does not modify its actual constitution or remove its patent. 
disorders. Nothing proves this better than what took place at 


* All these quotations are taken from the pamphlet published in 1864, 
under this title, ‘ Les Conférences pastorales de Paris en 1864.’ 
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Nimes, at the ral conferences held there on June Ist of the 
same year. e proportion of Rationalistic pastors is known to 
be much greater in the south of France than in the north. It 
was the avowed intention of the leaders of the party to make a 
counter-manifestation, which should be a response to the Paris 
manifesto. But it was needful to be sure of a majority. This 
was why they revived an article from the regulations of the con. 
ferences of Le Gard, which had long fallen into disuse, by which 
a voice in the deliberations was refused to all the elders of 
churches who did not belong to the council of presbyters of 
Nimes. This dismissal of the laity from a discussion touching 
the faith of the Church was, on the part of the champions of 
liberalism, at once a great scandal and a serious mistake. It 
certainly avoided the chance of a minority ; but the party that 
lent itself to such a measure, so opposed to the true spirit of the 
French Reformation, incurred the just reproach of desiring 
liberty only for the promotion of doctrinal disorder. It would, 
indeed, be but too convenient to cover the most audacious nega- 
tions with a fold of the pastoral robe, refusing to the elders the 
opportunity of expressing their views, under the pretext that 

eology belongs only to the clergy. The Evangelical members 
of the assembly could not consent to this decision. They with- 
drew in a body, and determined to found a conference of their 
own. The Liberal party, thus left master of the ground, 
unfolded its banner in peace. After refusing the evening before 
to acknowledge the Apostles’ Creed as the expression of the 
universal faith of the Christian Church, it opposed to the mani- 
festo of Paris an address of the same kind as that of the Synod 
of 1848, lavish in pious phrases, but not involving the admission 
of any supernatural fact, or of any dogma. this unction 
was pure waste, for the world knew well what was meant by 
these texts so loosely sewn together that every interpretation 
and every negation might easily pass between them. 

The most important fact at the close of this year 1864, s0 
fruitful in agitations, was the inauguration at Alais of the 
Evangelical Conference of the South, formed after the stormy 
debates at Nimes. This manifestation was more important than 
that of the conferences at Paris in the spring. The incompati- 
bility between the two portions of Reformed Protestantism had 
become so absolute that they could no longer even deliberate 
together. The Church was effectually divided. In opposition 
to the Church of free thought, the Evangelical Church was 
constituted. The division was, however, of course but for 4 
time, since, as long as the official forms are not abandoned, the 
two parties must encounter one another again, But no matter: 
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the schism was morally effected and openly declared. The 
Conference at Alais by the rules of its constitution took for its 
basis a doctrinal rule at once broad and precise, and demanded 
its ratification by all the members, lay and clerical. The 
essential article of this rule is thus expressed: ‘Founded on the 
double basis of the faith and organization of the Reformed 
‘Church, the Conference professes, on the one side, a faith in 
‘the supernatural as attested in the inspired books of the Old 
‘and New Testaments, summed up in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
‘finding its supreme manifestation in the person of our Lord 
‘Jesus Christ, very God and very man.’ Suppose this article 
to be inscribed on the front of the Reformed Church, instead of 
being merely the rule of a conference, and you have the Church 
at once in its normal condition. Assemblies such as those of 
Alais must contribute effectually to prepare for this future, but 
do not, any more than those of Paris, supply a remedy for the 
doctrinal anarchy in the official establishment. This anarchy 
is rather proved than removed by declarations such as those of 
Paris and Alais, the very need of which springs from the fact 
that the old confession of faith and the old discipline are virtually 
abandoned. 

Were there any doctrinal authority in exercise in the Esta- 
blished Church, we should fear to weaken it by such declarations. 

We have seen the importance attached be the Evangelical 
party to the Apostles’ Creed at the conferences of Nimes as at 
those of Alais. It was not that they maintained the apostolic 
origin of this summary of the faith, which is only a develop- 
ment of the baptismal formula ually added to during the 
first three centuries. But it had the advantage of being accepted 
iy all Christian churches as expressing the facts that constitute 

e everlasting Gospel, and bringing out in bold relief the idea 
of the pacer. Dra which was more and more forsaken by 
liberal Protestantism. Forming as it does an integral part 
of public worship, it seems to _— it against the invasion of 
the Rationalistic naturalism. Not that it can really do much at 
any rate in the present phase of the crisis. On two occasions 
scrupulous persons had been known to give in their resignation 
for the simple reason that they no longer found in the Creed the 
expression of their faith. The adherents of the Liberal party now 
read without believing it, under pretence that no one any longer 
accepts it without special interpretations, and also that the 
ap in repeating it is the impersonal voice of the Church. 

. Réville has defended this idea in an ingenious article in the 
‘Revue de Théologie.’? Some of the pastors of this party precede 
the reading of the Creed by a form of words, in which they ask 
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of God to enlighten our faith—thinking in this way to harmo- 
nize duty and sincerity. These subtleties are beyond us. We 
cannot understand how JI believe should ever signify, I believe 
not. We do not impeach the honesty of the persons who lend 
themselves to such equivocations, since they avow them aloud; 
but surely nothing could more clearly prove the confusion of 
men’s minds than these practices. A cry of intolerance was 
raised because the Consistory of Paris refused the elder M. A, 
Coquerel two assistants proposed by him, on the ground that they 
did not distinctly assert their adherence to the Creed. This 
respectable body could not, however, have acted otherwise. Let 
the question be asked of any jury of men of upright conscience, 
strangers to the Church conflicts, and one may safely leave to 
them the verdicts. 

This discussion regarding the assistants, and violent debates 
raised by the refusal of the Council of Presbyters to suffer M. 
Réville to supply the pulpit of the Oratoire for M. Martin Pas- 
Ichaud occupied the close of this year 1864. Preparations were 
being made on both sides for the grand battle of the elections, 
which would renew by one-half the presiding bodies of the 
church. These elections took place throughout France in the 
month of January 1865. At Nimes, at Bordeaux, and at Havre, 
they were to the advantage of the Liberal party, as also in some 
smaller churches. The Evangelical party counted numerous 
triumphs in the departments. Taken altogether, however, the 
forces were almost equally balanced, with a slight advantage on 
the side of the Evangelicals. The ultimate result has not modified 
the respective positions of the opposing parties. But every one 
felt that the great stake wasat Paris. We have already adverted 
to the electoral law laid down by the decree of March 26, 1852. 
We have seen that, in order to be an elector, it is necessary, 
first, to be thirty years of age before the 31st December of the 
year in which the name is inscribed ; secondly, to have by the 
same period lived two years in the parish, if a Frenchman, and 
three, if a foreigner ; thirdly, to be subject to no incapacities 
entailing the loss of the electoral right in politics; fourthly, to 
prove admission to the holy communion; fifthly, to declare 
oneself a frequenter of public worship; and sixthly, in case of 
marriage, to have received the nuptial benediction in the 
Protestant Church. Conditions touching belief strike us by their 
absence from these regulations—the fate of the Church is left 
entirely to the chances of an election. This is the radical defect 
in the present organization of Reformed Protestantism. The 
Consistory of Paris added no religious clause to these conditions; 
it had not indeed any right to do so, but it made certain rules 
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for maintaining, as strictly as possible, this insufficient electoral 
law. Thus, every one is now obliged to be entered individually 
in the parochial register before a commission named for the 
a, and a residence of two years is required of proselytes. 

here is nothing in the additions to contradict the decree, or 
really to limit its applications. They called forth, notwith- 
standing, strong remonstrances on the part of the Liberals, who 
even appealed to the minister and professed to have sufficient 
grounds on which to reverse the elections. 

Nothing can give an idea of the violent excitement of this 
electoral period. To the journals already existing other small 
ones were added in profusion. Each party in the Church 
multiplied its agents in order to assemble its adherents. Every 
evening the electors collected together in all parts of Paris. 
The political journals took sides—the democratic ones under- 
taking the defence of the Liberal party, but not without leading 
it into some dangers by an imprudent frankness. Le Siécle and 
Ie Temps openly asserted that the choice lay between natural 
and supernatural Christianity. No immediate effect could 
evidently result from the elections in an ecclesiastical point of 
view, since, so long as the electoral law lasts, the principle of 
anarchy will continue also. But not the less was it very 
important to prove to which side the great Church of Paris 
inclined. The Liberal party did not shrink from the most 
extreme measures ; it brought men up to the election, honourable 
men no doubt, but who had made a public profession of Atheism 
or of Pantheism. And yet it wasin the minority in the January 
election, though it is true that it had only thirty-five votes less 
than its opponents, and that a new election was required for the 
illustrious statesman who consecrates his green old age to 
the defence of Christianity. The fight was most vehemently 
resumed around the name of M. Guizot. The Liberal party did 
not hesitate to attack his past political life, which had no 
connection with this religious question, and the [Evangelical 
party was wrong in suffering itself to be led on to this ground. 
At the election of the 5th of March, M. Guizot triumphed, but 
with a majority of eleven only, which left the church of Paris 
divided into two almost equal portions. 

A result such as this was not adapted to extinguish the in- 
ternal conflicts, and accordingly they continued with redoubled 
animation, as might be seen at the last conferences at Paris, in 
the month of April 1865. The national conferences contented 
themselves with ratifying, by a second vote, the declaration of 
principles made the preceding year, in spite of violent protests 
from the ‘left.’ The general conferences were especially in- 
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structive, as showing what the Church would become, if once 
given up to the Liberal party. 

A resolution had been brought before the assembly, in the 
name of the Evangelical party, to this effect :—‘The assembly 
‘ recognises that no Christian Church is possible without an 
‘ explicit belief in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 

The following was the response presented in the name of the 
Liberal party, and countersigned by fifty-six pastors or elders :— 

‘On the question raised by the conference, “regarding the 
‘tie that connects Christian evidence and doctrine with the 
‘ fact of the resurrection of Christ,’ the undersigned pastors 
‘and laymen, considering that the miracle of the resurrection 
‘of Christ has long been regarded as indispensable to con- 
‘firm His Divine mission, and to ensure the immortality of 
‘believers; but that this miracie, such as it is described 
‘ under different forms in the Gospels, is subject to considerable 
‘historical difficulties ;— that these difficulties are not unac- 
‘ knowledged by any earnest mind, whatever views it may hold 
‘ in other respects ;—that there are now found in all Protestant 
‘ churches, and in our own especially, men who have been led 
‘by the impartial study of the New Testament narratives, to 
‘ question or even to deny the reality of the evént under con- 
‘ sideration, without their faith in their Divine Master being 
‘thereby shaken or diminished ;—that it is impossible, there- 
‘fore, to attach to a fact, open to so much controversy, the 
‘importance which orthodoxy persists in attributing to it;— 

‘ that indeed the modern religious conscience, instructed in the 
‘ school of Christ himself and slowly developed during eighteen 
* centuries of Christian education, has learned, on the one hand, 
‘ not to make the divinity of the Master’s teaching dependent on 
‘ His corporeal reappearances ; and, on the other, to regard, as 
‘ independent of that fact, the certainty of eternal life, so that 
‘faith should rest for the future, not on the doubtful argu- 
‘ments of critical erudition, inaccessible to the simple believer, 
‘but on the evidence of truth itself;—declare that, divided 
‘among themselves on the historical question, they are fully 
‘agreed in distinguishing between that question and Chris- 

‘ tianity itself, and resting the simple and living demonstration 

‘of faith on the accordance of the holy words of Christ with 

‘ the principles and wants of the human soul.’ 

We fancy we are dreaming when we read declarations such 
as these signed by pastors! To assert that it matters little 
whether or not one believes in the resurrection, which is indeed 
merely an accessory in Christianity,—this is not only to separate 


oneself wholly from all the past of the Church, but also to shock 
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the common sense of men generally. We can understand how 
the Gospel may be rejected on the ground of the resurrection ; 
but how any one can pretend to admit the one, while denying, 
the other,—this is what confounds the mind. 

The document of the fifty-six sufficiently explains the ener- 
getic resistance of the evangelical portion of the Church, which 
could not consent to see the ecclesiastical establishment made, 
as it were, a bed of rest on which Christianity might die in 

ace. 

We have yet to trace one last episode of this long crisis 
which is still far from its close. We refer to the proposition 
made by the Council of Presbyters at Paris to demand the 
resignation of the pastor Martin Paschaud, giving him a pension 
of six thousand francs. The matter is still pending before 
the Minister of Public Worship. The Council and the Consis- 
tory take their position on the following grounds :—They first 
advert to the pastor’s prolonged ill-health, causing him out of 
the twenty-five years of his ministry at Paris to supply but 
two years of full service. In this condition he has not wished 
for any other assistant than the one whom the Consistory had 
prohibited, but for whom he has repeatedly and urgently asked. 
He is also reproached for the hostility which he has always 
shown to the majority of the Consistory, opposing its decisions 
from the pulpit, and choosing the most marked men of the 
Liberal party for his supplies. Finally, they complain of his 
doctrinal opinions (though without defining them precisely) as 
in flagrant opposition to the faith of the Reformed Church. This 
measure brings us to the violent debates of last year. Protests 
and counter-protests succeeded one another in the religious 
journals, and the political press again interposed with passionate 
articles, some of which were decidedly abusive. To the decision 
of the Consistory, M. Martin Paschaud and his party opposed in 
respect of facts the following assertions :—Firstly, If once the 
accused pastor have resumed his service, and consented in case 
of absolute incapacity to have his place supplied at the will of 
the Consistory, the conflict is at an end. Secondly, In a church 
divided into two almost equal portions, pastors siding with the 
minority of the Consistory do nothing unseemly in supporting 
their party. Thirdly, This divided state of the church ought to 
hinder the Consistory from taking such extreme measures as 
amount in fact to a trial on the ground of doctrine. In the 
matter of principle and of legality, they appeal to the irre- 
movability of pastors. They do not dispute the right of 
suppression in extreme cases, but such a measure demands very 
serious grounds, and must follow a well-known legal — It 
MM 
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is quite another thing from a compulsory resignation, not 
provided for by the law. This last measure breaks up a pastoral 
career quite as effectually as the former, without being connected 
with so careful an examination, affording a guarantee for its 
justice. On this last point the apology of the Consistory, 
expressed with much ingenuity in a memorial in which the 
hand of an illustrious statesman is plainly to be recognised, 
appears to us but little satisfactory. From the fact that a 
punishment so extreme as suppression may in certain cases be 
inflicted, it does not follow that a lighter punishment, not 
oom for by law, must be also legally justifiable. Thus, the 

inister of War may, in specified cases, order the dismissal of 
an officer, but he cannot pension him off. It seems to us that 
wise heads may be divided on this question. On the other 
hand, the Liberal party is singularly hampered by its own 
previous exploits in respect of dismissal. It is visibly embar- 
rassed when the name of Adolphe Monod is mentioned— 
especially inan affair connected with M. Martin Paschaud, for 
no one has forgotten his part in the crisis of the church of 
Lyons. The Liberal party has a beam in its eye in respect of 
pastoral irremovability, of which it has made very light on 
several occasions when it was itself in power. It makes a great 
distinction between the non-re-election of the younger M. 
Coquerel as assistant minister, and the proposal to pension off 
M. Martin Paschaud, since, in the former case, the Consistory 
acted in its spiritual capacity, without having recourse to the 
State, while in the latter it is obliged to submit to the civil 
authority a trial regarding doctrine. We are told that it 
could not do otherwise, considering the constitution of a Church 
united to the political power. If synods existed, there would 
be in the Church itself a tribunal which would judge according 
to fixed rules established by a wholly spiritual power. In the 
absence of this ruling body, the State is at once the tribunal 
that judges, and the power that executes. It is constrained to 
decide questions of doctrine and of conscience, and this is pecu- 
liarly difficult without the existence of a confession of faith ora 
rule of discipline. The evil is immense, and brings fully into light 
the defects of the present system, while it singularly complicates 
the praiseworthy attempt of the Evangelical portion of the 
Reformed Church to reconstitute the religious community on its 
true basis. The question of its re-organization has just been 
debated by the Senate, on occasion of the petition of a pious and 
zealous layman of the church of Havre, M. F. de Conninck, in 
which he demands the provincial synods which the law of 


Germinal, An. X., had retained. We do not believe that the 
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re-establishment of this intermediate machinery would be of 
the slightest use, for the provincial synods would only be con- 
sistories somewhat enlarged. That which most deeply offends 
us, in this deliberation of the Senate, which turned not merely 
upon the external organization of the Church, but upon doctrines 
also, is to see these great matters of the soul and the conscience 
debated in a political assembly. This debate had been truly 
Byzantine in its character, recalling the time when religious 
parties, orthodox or Arian, sought each by turns to pull the 
robe of Constantine, and draw the imperial power to their side. 
The Senate gave a vote unfavourable to the Evangelical party, 
and then passed disdainfully to the order of the day. We are 
almost tempted to congratulate the party on a check which 
will strengthen its repulsion from the dangerous help of the 
civil power interfering in religious matters. This state of 
things makes us believe that the ecclesiastical crisis is ap- 
proaching its decisive moment; for when both sides have 
come to demand that the State shail cut a knot so delicate, the 
blessed day cannot be far off, when the Christian conscience 
shall decide it at a single stroke, breaking the bond which 
unfortunately for them now unites the two powers, spiritual 
and temporal. 


Let-us sum up what we have been saying, and then conclude. 
The ecclesiastical debate borrows all its importance from the 
doctrinal one, which divides the Protestant Church as a whole 
into two camps. It is certain that this debate touches the very 
foundation of religion, and that the question is which shall 
triumph—supernatural Christianity, or that which dares to call 
itself natural. The whole of one portion of the Reformed Church 
defends the everlasting Gospel with energy, carrying a standard 
broad enough to cover the different shades of faith, without 
wishing (if we except some persons of extreme views, far behind 
the rest) to assail the legitimate freedom of Christian thought. 
We need not say how fully we are in accordance with this 
party, or with what sympathetic interest we follow their course 
in the struggle, in which, moreover, all true Christians of every 
Church have a part. 

The doctrinal discussion could not but connect itself with the 
ecclesiastical conflict. Two parties so different could not en- 
counter one another in the same system of forms without clashing. 
The shock was felt first in the domain of theory, the two ideas 
of the Church being as distinct one from the other as natural 
and supernatural Christianity. In the view of the Protestantism 


which calls itself liberal, the Church has no other basis than that . 
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of free inquiry ; it is not an association founded on a definite 
belief, but a school open to instructions of every kind. According 
to evangelical Protestants, the Church is a religious community 
founded on an explicit profession of the Christian faith. In 
the heat of discussion, through the fire of battle, this notion 
has fixed itself more and more definitely, as may be seen in the 
opinions expressed at the conferences of Paris, and, above all, 
in the constitution of the conference of Alais, which demands a 
profession of faith on the part of laymen as well as pastors. 
On this point also we are profoundly in sympathy with the 
Evangelical portion of the Reformed Church. It will evidently 
take further steps in this path; for since the presiding bodies 
no longer recruit themselves, but are supplied by elections, the 
direction of the Church depends on the religious and moral state 
of its members. It is not enough, then, to have noble institu- 
tions on paper,—a confession of faith written down, and pastors 
bound to teach in conformity with it; it is needful also that 
the electors—that is to say, the private Christians—should give 
pledges to the faith of the Church, which has no other security 
than an individual profession. It is certain that the whole 
Evangelical portion of the Reformed Church is advancing in 
this direction, and this is certainly what it understands by the 
re-establishment of discipline. 

The two parties, completely different in their conceptions of 
Christian doctrines and in their notions of a Church, seek to 
have their respective views carried out in ecclesiastical practice. 
The debate is unfortunately complicated here by an abnormal 
condition of things, which prevents it from finding its issue. 
Legally speaking, the Evangelical party has not means sufli- 
cient to reconstitute the Church on its true basis. It is, no 
doubt, armed against certain exaggerations and offences. The 
liturgy and the ordering of public worship suffice to prevent 
flagrant negations, or, at least, give the right to condemn them. 
But we all know that flagrant negations are rare in the Christian 
pulpit. What there is greatest need to guard against or to 
repel is the cautious denial of the essential dogmas of Chris- 
i and these cannot be prevented with no rule of faith and 
no officially accepted discipline. Now we have shown that 
nothing of the kind exists at present in the Church. We pay 
very little heed to archwological researches in this matter. It 
avails us little to know whether the Confession of La Rochelle 
has been formally abrogated or not. Either way, it is abrogated 
in fact—no one would think of signing it now; it binds neither 
pastors nor laymen. The electoral law of 1852 suffices of itself 
to prove this. The possession of a Church is not claimed, like 
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that of a material property, by exhibiting old parchments. 
Thus, in the absence of a general and recognised rule, each 
particular Church governs itself; and the words of Pascal may 
be here applied—Orthodorie au Nord, Hétérodoxie au Midi. The 
anarchy is complete. Moreover, the official belief of a church 
like that of Paris may vary from one year to another, every- 
thing depending on the chances of elections: Such is our 
present position. - 

The Liberal party finds this state of things most admirable; 
it can effect in security, under the protection of the State, the 
most radical revolutions. This protection is, indeed, the con- 
dition of its existence. It refuses synods, therefore; for nothin 
would give it more ground for alarm than that the Church 
should govern itself. Itis otherwise with the Evangelical party, 
that aspires to the synodal system, knowing well that the Church 
through its delegates has alone the right to re-establish the 
rule of faith which would put an end to the existing anarchy. 
In the meantime it tries, according both to its right and its 
duty, to gain the ascendency in the elections, and to overpower 
decided Rationalism wherever it has a majority. Nothing could 
be better, so long as it is not obliged to have recourse to the 
direct. intervention of the Minister of Public Worship, which 
would in the present state of things be infinitely more hurtful 
than useful, for the reasons which we have indicated. 

We desire most earnestly that the synodal system may be 
tried as a great experiment; but will it remedy all evils? We 
do not believe that it will, so long as the union with the State 
shall endure. How, indeed, shall the first truly representative 
synod be convoked ? It would probably be done according to 
the present electoral law, for the civil power could not impose 
other conditions without entrenching on the future deliberations 
of the assembly. The first synod would thus reflect the uctual 
disorder of the Church. It would be divided; how then should 
it elaborate an adequate rule of faith? Compromises such as 
those of the Address of 1848 are no longer possible. Nothing 
would be more fatal than to rest contented with a vague and 
insipid profession; yet, if anything else were produced, the 
synod would be at once divided. It may be asked, Might there 
not possibly be a majority of the orthodox? Granted. But, 
even in that case, what should be done with the minority, which 
would still be a considerable party? What should the State 
do with the minority, for it could not refuse to recognise 
honourable citizens who pay a tax for public worship like the 
rest? No one will seriously admit the idea that the Church 
of free thought might be supported side by side with the 
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Evangelical Church. The State will never enter on a course 
such as that. It will rather get rid of all exaggerations and 
imprudences, and seek to attain a vague ground of agreement. 
Suppose the best—that the Evangelical party has triumphed— 
no one can predict its continued triumph from the events of 
the present time. Sooner or later there will be trials on the 
grounds of doctrine. ‘To whom, then, shall those who demanded 
synods address themselves? They will appeal.to the State, and 
the evils which they thought to avoid will all recur again. But 
we are reasoning on a hypothesis that is far from being realized, 
for in order to the re-establishment of synods in France there 
must be such changes in the sphere of government as shall soon 
necessitate the separation of Church and State. In that direction 
lies the future, and no other. We only wish it were the present 
instead. Suppose that the Evangelical party, weary of so many 
disorders, so many delays, harassed by obstacles always probable 
in a system of universal suffrage, without religious conditions, 
should say, ‘We have waited long enough; we can no longer 
‘admit of contradictory teachings, amid that overflow of infi- 
‘ delity which is the shame and misery of our age! We need 
‘a rule of faith, a Church worthy to call herself Christian, a 
‘synod by which she may be represented. Let us conquer on 
‘the ground of liberty that which the State will never give. 
‘ Let us reconstitute the Church of our fathers, which does not 
‘ appear to have had for its characteristic feature the support and 
‘ protection of the State. Let us renew the grand tradition of 
‘a common faith. Let us take at our own risk that which will 
‘never be bestowed, and content ourselves with having Jesus 
‘Christ for our Ruler and King.’ Suppose the Evangelical 
Reformed Church thus re-established by an act of heroic courage. 
All is now changed. The useless and irritating agitation of 
a desperate controversy is abandoned ; assiduous efforts to recruit 
the electors are no longer needed. Effective Christianity is 
substituted for worldliness and routine religion. We need no 
longer wait the good pleasure of a Minister of State to supply 
the most urgent and sacred exigencies of the spiritual life. 
It shall be seen now of what faith is capable when left to itself, 
—how inexhaustible are its resources. Itshall be seen also into 
what annihilation the Rationalistic party will fall when thrown 
upon its own zeal, and having no object for its ancient bitter- 
ness, the intestine war being ended. Here is greatness, power, 
sacred and all-conquering enthusiasm. 

It were needless to ask, if we in England desire this glory for 
the Reformed Church of France. We wish, for her own honour, 
that she should resolve of herself to perform this courageous act, 
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without waiting for the social necessities that must sooner or 
later bring the full liberty of souls. We are not romantic on 
this subject of free churches; for it is a system that has its 
difficulties and its dangers, and that calls for persevering labour. 
During more than two hundred years we have put this principle 
to the test on this side of the Channel. The churches of France 
are now learning at a rough school, and making a difficult 
experiment. English Congregationalists recognise with sym- 
pathy their sufferings and their imperfections, but there is no 
other solution for the ecclesiastical question in existing cir- 
cumstances. Let us not forget, moreover, that the constitution 
of a free Presbyterian Church, independent of the State, would 
ut an end to many of the troubles and difficulties of the 
eformed Church in France, uniting in a new harmony the 
principles of authority and liberty. This Church will be even- 
tually formed, we are assured. Everything tends to it—both 
the progress of light and the accumulation of difficulties. We 
shall watch every step which leads to its inauguration with the 
warmest interest ; nor will our friends within or beyond the 
National Establishnient be offended by our sympathy with that, 
which if realized, must be fruitful in Christian life and true 
spiritual liberty. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Report on Steppe Murrain or Rinderpest. By James 
Beart Simonps, Professor of Cattle Pathology in the Royal 
Veterinary College. In the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Seciety of England. Vol. XVIII. London: John Murray. 
1857. 

(2.) The Cattle Plague. By Joux Gamers, Principal of the 
Albert Veterinary College. London: Hardwicke. 1866. 

(3.) The Cattle Plague. By A. J. Murray, Professor of Veteri- 
nary Surgery in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
London: ‘Taylor and Francis. 1865. 


(4.) First and Second Reports of the Cattle Plague Commissioners. 
1865-6. 

(5.) Weekly Returns of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council Office. 


‘ Bos locutus est :’? and if so, what thoughts probably broke 
forth in his blatant utterances? ‘I am of Bates’ blood,’ he 
may have said : ‘ this pink rosette on my horn proclaims me the 
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‘champion beauty of my class, and I am sold for five hundred 
‘guineas.’ And when you look at his massive symmetry, his 
fine bone, and docile eye; when you feel his silky coat and 
pliant skin, detecting in his physique all the qualities of kindly 
feeding, early maturity, and flesh that is a delicacy for an 
epicure, you have before you an embodied result and repre- 
sentative of the progress of modern husbandry. The farmer 
calls breeding a ‘science; and indeed, the principles which 
govern the selection of male and female, to eliminate defects in 
form or constitution, to give fixity of type, or to secure the most 
valuable qualities in crossing, have been established by men of 
genius upon the conclusions of a world-wide experience. The 
practice of the art, too, in which so little depends upon mere 
weights and measurements, demands an aptitude of perception 
by the eye and hand, a judgment trained by long observation, 
and a knowledge acquired by diligent study, that should place 
the skilful breeder among men of vast professional attainments. 
But it is not the breeder alone who has given us the modern 
ox,—transformed from the old ponderous beast, with big un- 
gainly skeleton, good for labour at the plough, but incapable of 
hiding itself within one thick barrel of beef, and with a coarse 
dermal covering telling of indisposition to fatten and of a fibrous 
grain of meat. The Shorthorns would have remained a few 
herds of handsome cattle on the banks of the Tees, the Hereford 
white-faces would have grazed but their own watered vales, the 
ruddy Devons would have been seen only on the moist uplands 
of their native county, the shaggy huge-horned Highlanders 
would have been sheltered only under the cairns and scaurs of 
their lofty moors, and the cattle of Britain at large would still 
have been unrefined wasteful consumers and mean in the market 
shambles, had not rapid improvements remodelled the whole of 
our tillage, feeding, and general farm-management. So that 
our ‘ bos,’ with his proud lineage, his Showyard honours and 
costly value, might be answered very well by some agricultural 
machine,—distinguished, like himself, with a badge of competi- 
tive triumph. Speaking for rural mechanics, it might say, 
‘ We till and cleanse the soil ; we sow and promote the growth of 
‘crops that you may eat; we harvest, thrash, and prepare your 
‘provender ; we crush and pulp and cook your food ; all with a 
‘before-unknown expedition and economy. Through our mani- 
‘fold facilities it is that the husbandman can rear and feed his 
‘ beeves of the loaded rib, his muttons of the fat back and fleshy 
‘thigh, and his porkers almost clean of offal ; and all on lands 
‘ where but half the number of animals could have been raised 
‘ without our aid, and those of a ruder build and coarser quality.’ 
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And (pursuing the idea of a Showyard colloquy) voices might 
come also from some stall of roots and cereals, of feeding-stuffs 
and artificial fertilizers,‘ Your noble herds and thriving flocks 
‘live and multiply upon the aliment we furnish; and in vain 
‘would be the skill of the breeder, aided by all his tools and 
‘engines, unless we provided concentrated nutriment manu- 
‘factured in English mills, or imported in vast quantities from 
‘abroad; if we gave you no root-crops and forage-crops de- 
‘veloped from seed with a pedigree, improved for generations 
‘in vigour and thrifty growth, and forced by Transatlantic and 
‘other hand-tillages which the farmer scatters on his fields from 
‘a bag.’ In fact, while simultaneous advancement has marked 
all the different departments of agriculture,—so that its recent 
literature, whether in the journal, the magazine, the prize essay, 
or the bulky cyclopedia, presents us with histories of improve- 
ment in animals, vegetables, mechanism, and systems of manage- 
ment, unsurpassed by those of any other industry,—the grand 
result of all appears in our augmented production of meat, with 
its subordinate accessories of milk, butter, cheese, and wool. 
Figures in support of this statement are, unfortunately, not 
forthcoming : rural statistics have yet to be collected. But the 
case, as we have put it, wiil be assented to by every one who is 
acquainted with husbandry in any quarter of this kingdom, 
from the turnip fields of Norfolk to the fat pasturages of Ireland, 
and from the downs of Sussex or the uplands of Devon to the 
cattle grounds of Aberdeen or the Western Highlands. Mr. 
John Chalmers Morton (the talented editor of The Agricultural 
Gazette, who has done more than any other man living to com- 
pensate for our lack of official data by his own well-conceived 
and indefatigable researches), in a paper at the Society of Arts, 
1863, summed up the progress of twenty years as follows :— 
‘ Owing to liberal and vigorous cultivation, we grow more tons 
‘ of cattle food per acre ; and to this, with the increased precocity 
‘of our cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the enormous extension of 
‘better bred stock, we owe our augmented meat production. 
‘Our sheep are now ready for the butcher at 14 months old; 
‘our cattle at 24 and 30 months old. Formerly, it needed at 
‘least two years of feeding to make a smaller carcase of mutton, 
‘and at least three or four years’ feeding to make a smaller 
‘ carcase of beef. A thousand sheep upon a farm in March or 
‘ April now mean something like 500 ewes in the lambing fold, 
‘and 500 sheep ready for market. Formerly, they meant not 
‘more than 300 ready for slaughtering, and those animals of 
‘smaller weight. And this great increase in the meat produce 
‘from a given head of stock is witnessed as much in pork and 
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‘beef asin mutton. All the important breeds of cattle, sheep, 
‘ and pigs have improved and increased in numbers during this 
‘ period of twenty years. Mr. Strafford receives entries for his 
‘ herd-book from four times the number of Shorthorn breeders ; 
‘and the influence of this, the dominant breed of cattle, in 
‘crossing the general stock of the country, has wonderfully in- 
‘creased. Mr. Duckham and Mr. Tanner Davy report no falling 
‘off in the number and quality of the more local breeds of 
‘ Herefordand Devon. Both Down and Long-woolled sheep, and 
. © especially the latter, have made great strides, both as to in- 
‘ crease of numbers and physical improvement; and much more 
‘ general interest is taken in the improvement of the breeds of 
swine.’ 

Since our corn markets were opened to easy shipments from 
every virgin prairie and rich river valley to be found in either 
hemisphere, the rudest ploughs under a genial sky can compete 
successfully with our best tillage implements,—working, as these 
do, upon land that is daily becoming dearer ; and while a rise of 
only a few shillings per quarter at Mark Lane is sufficient to 
invite any number of cargoes of wheat and flour, remunerative 
grain crops are of quite problematical attainment by the British 
farmer. Heavy freightage, however, and the risk and difficulty 
of long voyages, deliver our home producers from a similarly 
close competition with graziers of all the cheap natural pastures 
of the old and new worlds; and despite every attempt at dis- 
placing British meat by charqui and flesh preserved and packed 
in all forms, notwithstanding a large importation of live animals 
and dead pork and bacon, our agriculturists are depending upon 
their live stock as their mainstay. They have devoted all but 
the finest grass lands to tillage, because arable husbandry can 
feed more mouths per acre than simple grazing can do; and 
even the straw crops interposed between crops of roots and green 
forage are grown almost as much for the byre and foldyard as 
for the merchant’s granary. A striking index of our position, 
an evidence that the British farmer commands the meat markets 
of his country, appears in the fact that a great rise in prices has 
been inadequate to call in foreign supplies on a scale at all 
proportioned to the vast imports of corn. Twenty years ago the 
best fat Hereford oxen were sold for little more than 5d. per 
pound ; latterly (and excluding the factitious prices of the last 
year), they have realized one-half more. Mutton, too, has risen 
inthe same time, from 6d. to 8d. and more than this per pound. 
Our population has been rapidly swelling; the dietary of the 
toiling millions has been approaching more and more closely to 
that of the comfortable classes that live on meat at every meal ; 
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so that there must necessarily be an immensely increased con- 
sumption of flesh during the last twenty years. Nevertheless 
we know that foreign cattle, sheep, swine, and foreign bacon 
and beef, have not materially contributed to the supply. While 
our importation of bread-corn and barrels of flour now 
amounts to tenfold what it was a few years ago, the number of 
neat cattle annually imported has shown no tendency to in- 
crease until within the last two years. Thus the average for 
the four years 1847-50 was 64,590; for the next four years it 
was 104,791; for the next four it was 90,697; in 1859 the 
number was 895,677; in 1860 it was 104,569; in 1861 it 
was 107,096; in 1862 it was 97,887; in 1863 it was 
150,898; in 1864 it was 231,733; and judging from the 
first nine months of 1865, the importation of this last year 
somewhat exceeded that of 1864. Sheep have been sent to 
us in fluctuating, though generally increasing quantity. 
Thus, the yearly average for the four years 1847-50, was 
136,516; for the next four years it was 218,688; for the 
next it was 167,347 ; in 1859 it was 250,580; in 1860 it :WS 
. 820,219; in 1861 it was 312,923; in 1862 it was 299,472 in 
1863 it was 430,788 ; in 1864 it was 496,243; and in 1865 the 
number is much larger, the first nine months having brought in 
507,209. That these imports of oxen, bulls, cows, calves, sheep, 
and lambs constitute an extremely small proportion of the 
animals slaughtered in Great Britain for beef, veal, and mutton, 
appears when we compare them with the number sold in the 
metropolitan market alone. In 1863 we imported 150,898 head 
of neat cattle: there were exhibited in the metropolitan market 
during that year 319,670, ordouble the number. We imported 
in 1863, of sheep and lambs, 430,788 : the number exhibited at 
the metropolitan market was 1,389,142, or more than three 
times the number. In 1864 we imported 231,733 beasts: there 
were exhibited in the said market 343,775. We imported in 
that year 496,243 sheep and lambs: there were exhibited at 
the market 1,392,144. Hence we see that our home producers 
supply all but a mere fractional part of the animal food con- 
sumed by the nation, although our-cattle trade is freely open to 
foreign competition, and notwithstanding that high prices have 
presented every temptation to importers. 

From this view of the agricultural ‘ situation’ we can realize 
the magnitude of the interests involved in a destruction of our 
cattle by the Plague. The sweeping off of immense numbers of 
animals, the obliteration of hundreds of fine herds, the imminent 
peril which threatens all the horned stock in the kingdom, have 
not simply affected the prospects of graziers who might hence- 
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forth ‘ turn their attention’ to corn-growing ; but, on the contrary, 
the entire husbandry of the British Isles is placed in jeopardy. 
The sole resource of the farmer is now attacked ; and losing his 
cattle, he is deprived of his right arm—of one-half the strength 
by which alone he has survived the pressure of foreign competi- 
tion. But this is not all. We have to consider the effect of 
agricultural ruin upon the community at large. Mr. M‘Clean, 
an engineer and one of the Cattle Plague Commissioners, applies 
to the case the popular political economy of our commercial 
classes. The estimated value of all the cattle in the country, 
he says (in his separate Report) is but one-eighth of the annual 
value of the national imports and exports. Our exchequer was 
not lightened by the break-up of the great cotton industry, and 
the revenue would still yield Mr. Gladstone a surplus were all 
the £60,000,000 (!) worth of British cattle killed and buried. 
Why, therefore, should this comparatively small amount of 
property be ‘ favoured by protective penal laws and quarantine 
‘ regulations that must be carried out at the expense of the com- 
‘munity, and to their serious loss, inconvenience, and certain 
‘discontent ?? ‘The production of beef, veal, milk, cheese, 
butter, hides, is ‘a trade which, taking its place among the 
‘other great branches of national industry, must be subject to 
‘its own peculiar risks and liabilities.’ Now this may be the 
way to treat the question in theory, but the realities of our 
position wear a widely different aspect. Indeed, doctrinaire 
politicians are obliged, like other people, to make exceptions to 
general rules. They establish the right of every man to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market; but nevertheless 
they restrict the trade in poisons, they compel gun-makers to 
the ordeal of the proof-house, they artificially raise the price of 
certain beverages, and they arbitrarily distinguish between 
books that may or may not be published lawfully. And it 
appears to us that our home meat trade is just one of those 
things that should be treated exceptionally,—so far at least as 
to deliver it from ‘free trade in disease.’ Mr. M‘Clean seems 
quite content to sacrifice the cattle of Great Britain rather than 
admit the whole nation to the rescue; and if farmers and 
graziers fail to save their herds, the catastrophe, he supposes, 
will be the affair of a class, and but slightly affect the community 
at large. When a city man’s ten thousand sterling makes no 
profit in the iron trade, he may convert the money into bags of 
sugar ; if these do not answer his expectations, he can invest in 
guaranteed securities or speculate in ‘a good thing’ in shares. 
And in like manner, when beef-raising proves an unprofitable 
business (from the risks of disease or what not), of course that 
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portion of the national capital engaged in it will be transferred 
to some other occupation: that is all. Capital is just capital, 
whether it exist in the shape of cattle or lucifer matches ; and 
the kingdom would lose none of its wealth if the cattle breeders 
and dealers took to match-making or any other remunerative 
industry. Very plausible, all this; but there is a difference 
between figures and physics that a spurious political economy is 
apt to overlook. It so happens that it does matter, and very 
seriously too, in what form our national capital exists. If we 
could eat lucifer matches or any other manufactured product as 
a substitute for beef, there might be some comfort in the com- 
mercial recommendation. The fact, however, freed from all 
sophism, is that, though our annual meat produce is not great 
in money value, it is nevertheless (like many still cheaper and 
commoner things, such as water, for instance) deemed indis- 
pensable. And when our home supply of beef is cut off, from 
what quarter can we expect it to be replaced? This is the 
question that we have to look fairly in the face. 

Until the present live-stock census is completed, we possess no 
statistics of the actual head of cattle in Great Britain. The 
popular guess at the present time is that of Mr. Henley, founded 
upon a consideration of our known modes of husbandry and 
their several requirements ; the calculation arriving at a total 
of seven millions. Spackman, with certain agricultural autho- 
rities, computes the number at eight millions; and, upon the 
very probable assumption that a fourth part is annually 
slaughtered, our home production may be fairly taken at nearly 
two million head. Averaging the value of veal calves, ordinary 
fat beasts, heavy Christmas bullocks, and pedigree breeding stock 
exported, at only £15 each, the yearly sum amounts to twenty- 
six, or perhaps thirty millions sterling. Milk, butter, and cheese 
(to say nothing of hides, hoofs, horns, &c.) have been supposed 


_ by careful statists, to give us £10,000,000 more: whence we 


estimate roughly that our annual home production from horned 
cattle has a value of £36,000,000 to £40,000,000. Suppose that 
the pest should reduce this by one-half, and this, perhaps, within 
the space of a single year,—a consummation, the likelihood of 
which we shall consider présently : where would our population 
procure meat alone equivalent to the missing £13,000,000 
worth? It is averred that good beef packed and kept cool with 
ice, can be brought in steamers and clippers from Texas or 
Canada; and a joint-stock company, with an agency in 
Queensland, has already set about chemically preserving 
Australian beef and mutton in tin cases for importation to 


English markets. We do not doubt the feasibility of such 
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schemes, any more than we question the practicability, when 
our coal-fields have been exhausted, of importing caloric in 
some form or other from thermal Iceland, and, by the aid of 
Professor Tyndal, converting it in our factories into mechanical 
motion. We only say that all this on a large scale has yet to 
be accomplished, and that these enterprises require much time 
for their evolution and ultimate success. For the immediate needs 
of our butchers’ boards we must look to the common sources of 
foreign supply; and these, we find, have contributed about 
250,000 beasts in 1865, a year of excessively high prices. Of 
such diminutive and lean animals as make up the bulk of these 
imported, it would require many more than a million to compen- 
sate for the absence (as we have supposed) of a million British- 
fed beasts; and the price per stone must rise very far above the 
high figure at which it stands at present before our amazingly 
large importation could be thus tempted to expand to five or six 
fold its present amount. But it is by no means certain that any 
price, however exorbitant, could lure over from the Continent, 
or elsewhere, the requisite number of meated cattle at a few 
months’ notice. Already legislators in Belgium have begun to 
speak of prohibiting exportation of animals more and more 
wanted at home. 
The probabilities of the case point to an unparalleled scarcity of 
meat, and this lasting for many months, perhaps years, as the con- 
sequence of our losing a large proportion of our cattle. Cheese 
and butter would necessarily be withdrawn from the consumption 
of the humbler classes ; and milk, which can scarcely be received 
from abroad except in very small quantities, would be halved in 
quantity and doubled in price: nay, much worse than this, the 
half that did remain would be mostly reserved by breeders for 
rearing the largest possible number of young animals to recover 
their lost head of stock. The disastrous effect of a milk-famine 
upon our children and our invalid adults it is impossible to 
foresee. If such a contingency as the loss of half our cattle 
really lies before us, we maintain that it is the interest of every 
citizen of this country to endure whatever temporary privation 
and inconvenience may be needful for conquering the disease ; 
while the most childish treatment of the case is that which dare 
not interfere with the ordinary course of trade, or derange the 
common channels of importation, preferring that towns should 
enjoy their usual supply until this suddenly collapses of its own 
accord. 

The Plague has formed such a prominent topic in the public 
prints that now we need only a brief sketch of its character and 
career to justify the alarm that is felt at this ‘pestilence that 
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walketh in darkness.’ The malady was first observed and recog- 
nised in Great Britain (say the Commissioners in their First 
Report), towards the close of the month of June 1865; the first 
victims being cows in several London cow-houses, and all these 
animals had been purchased in the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
on the 19th of June. The disease rapidly spread through the Lon- 
don dairies, with a wholesale rate of mortality. Early in July, it 
appeared in Norfolk ; a little later, in Suffolk and in Shropshire ; 
then in one county after another, and before the end of that 
month it had invaded Scotland. On the 14th of October it had 
extended into 29 counties in England, 2 in Wales, and 16 in 
Scotland. But there is no proof that the disease was a spon- 
taneous product of the London cowsheds or the Metropolitan 
Market. In their Second Report, the Commissioners say, ‘ The 
‘theory that the disease originated in the London cowsheds is 
‘inconsistent, not only with the evidence appended to our First 
‘Report, but with that which we have since received. The care- 
‘ful observations made by Dr. Ballard, Medical Officer of Health 
‘for St. Mary’s, Islington, confirmed by those of the medical 
‘officers of Marylebone and St. Pancras, and the experience of 
‘other metropolitan districts, are in direct conflict with this 
‘theory, and point distinctly to contagion as the means by which 
‘the Plague was originated and propagated in London.’ Still, the 
Commissioners admit that they ‘ have endeavoured, but without 
‘success, to obtain specific information as to the introduction of 
‘the disease into this country.’ In their First Report they 
establish the identity of the present Plague with the well-known 
Steppe-murrain of Russia; but they do not consider it proved 
that the disease was imported in the now celebrated cargo of 
bullocks which was shipped at Revel, landed at Hull, part of 
which was sold in the metropolitan market twenty-three days 
before the first open outbreak in London. This cargo is asserted. 
to be the first ever brought direct from Russia to England. The 
strongest suspicion lurks in this circumstance; and the Com- 
missioners do go so far as to say that ‘The facts are not incon- 
‘sistent with the theory which attributes the appearance of the 
‘Plague in England’ to that cargo. ‘That the disease is con- 
‘tagious, that the contagion is extraordinarily swift and subtle, 
‘and that it is most destructive in its effects, there can be no 
‘doubt whatever.... Of the witnesses whom we have 


‘examined, even those who believe it to have been spontaneously 

‘generated here, acknowledge that it is contagious, and (with 

‘hardly an exception) admit that it is new in England.’ (First 

Report, p. viii.) ‘The great breeding districts of the United 

‘Kingdom, into which in ordinary times cattle are but rarely 
NO. LXXXVI. NN 
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‘and casually imported,—Ireland, the North and West High- 
‘lands of Scotland, including the counties of Argyle, Ross, and 
‘Sutherland, and the whole of Wales except Denbighshire and 
‘ Flintshire,—have hitherto enjoyed an entire immunity. The 
‘disease has for the most part established itself, by direct 
‘importation from London or from Holland, at various centres 
‘on the eastern side of the island, and thence has travelled 
‘towards the west, or south-west. It has moved irregularly, 
‘leaping not unfrequently from one point to another at a con- 
‘siderable distance, but seems generally to have fcellowed the 
‘course of highways and ordinary lines of cattle traffic. The 
‘means by which it has transported itself to new centres can in 
‘a great number of instances be traced with certainty, but they 
‘ often elude detection.’ (Second Report, p. iii.) ‘If it appears 
‘suddenly in a district,’ writes Professor Murray, (of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, in his pamphlet,) ‘and if its 
‘mode of origin is not satisfactorily traced, it is immediately 
‘said to have originated spontaneously. Such a conclusion is 
‘unwarrantable; as we are simply in the position of being 
‘unable to ascertain how the disease has been propagated. . . . 
‘The virus is contained in the air expired by the animal, 
‘in the exhalations from the body, in the urine, feces, and all 
‘the other excretions. Death does not destroy it: though the 
‘animal dies, the virus lives. Porous animal and vegetable 
‘matters—such as straw, hay, wool, hides, feathers, animals, 
‘human beings—may become depositories of the contagious 
‘principle.’ One of the late outbreaks in Aberdeenshire was 
undoubtedly caused by a dairymaid using as a milking-apron a 
cloth that had been on a trip to London round some butcher's 
meat. ‘The contagious matter is subtle, volatile, prolific, in an 
‘unexampled degree. It is conveyed in a most virulent form 
‘in the excretions from the diseased animal. Any particle of 
‘those excretions may serve as a vehicle for it. We know not 
‘the limit of time within which it disengages itself from them, 
‘nor to what distance it may not be diffused. It may travel, we 
‘know, in the hide, horns, hoofs, and intestines of the dead 
‘animal; the offal, therefore, is highly dangerous. ‘ 
‘Towards the end of the period of incubation [not less than 
‘ five days, usually seven or eight, sometimes much longer], but 
‘at what precise point we do not know, the disease becomes 


‘may therefore be infectious before it shows any signs of disease, 
‘or at all events before the malady betrays itself to any but a 
‘very close and skilful observer. The proportion of cases in 
‘which it is fatal is extraordinarily large; and no specific has 


‘capable of diffusing itself by contagion. A diseased animal , 
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‘been discovered which neutralizes or expels the poison... . . 
‘The practical conclusion, therefore, at which foreign physicians 
‘and foreign governments have arrived,—the conclusion that it 
‘is better always to kill a diseased animal, or a few diseased 
‘animals, where by so doing you can kill an isolated germ of 
‘disease, instead of suffering that germ to linger and fructify 
‘whilst you are attempting a cure, for the precarious prospect of 
‘an insignificant saving,—is justified by reason. It is also 
‘directly justified by experience, which shows that, whilst the 
‘Plague, propagated from a single germ, speedily becomes 
‘unmanageable, spreads from herd to herd, from province to 
‘province, and from country to country, multiplies in a continu- 
‘ally increasing ratio, and exhausts itself only after ruinous 
‘havoc and a long course of time, it may be effectually eradi- 
‘cated by prompt and unsparing measures.’ (First Report, 

. xi.) Professor Simonds, who in 1857 was sent by the 

nglish, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies on a European 
tour in search of the Rinderpest, concluded ‘that the disease 
‘specially belongs to the steppes of Russia, from which it fre- 
d extends in the ordinary course of the cattle-trade into 
‘Hungary, Austria, Galicia, Poland, &c. ... . That all the 
‘facts connected with the history of its several outbreaks concur 
‘in proving that the malady does not spread from country to 
‘country, as an ordinary epizootic. . ... That it is one of the 
‘most infectious maladies of which we have any experience, and 
‘that it is capable of being conveyed from animal to animal by 
‘persons and various articles of clothing, &c.... That the 
‘deaths often amount to 90 percent... . Thatall the varieties 
‘of medical treatment which have as yet been tried have failed 
‘in curing the disease.’ The Congress of Veterinary Surgeons 
held at Vienna, in August 1865, which was attended by mem- 
bers of the profession from almost every country in Europe, 
endorsed the view that the Plague propagates itself by contagion 
alone. The experience of Prussia bears out the conclusion ; for 
though it often appears in the provinces bordering on the Rus- 
sian Empire,—in East Prussia, Posen, and Silesia,—it has never, 
since 1815, penetrated eastwards through the military cordons, 
even so far as Brandenburg. But of the soundness of the 
‘stamping out’ practice, based on the contagion theory, we shall 
mention more eminent and familiar proofs by and by. 

The frightful power of this subtle enemy appears from the 
annals of his murderous career. Thus, from the year 1711 to 
1714, Western Europe lost by the Plague (according to foreign 
authors) 1,500,000 head of cattle ; while, from 1745 to 1748, it 
is believed that 3,000,000 perished in Western —e™ 
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Europe. The Danish monarchy alone lost 280,000; and Hol- 
land 395,000 head, within three years. Buniva states that, 
during the wars of the French Republic with Austria and Russia 
in 1793-5, of which Italy was the theatre, the Rinderpest was 
introduced by the cattle forming the convoys of the Russian 
army, and in the short space of three years destroyed more than 
3,000,000 of Italian cattle. According to the estimate of Dr. 
Faust, the cattle plague destroyed in France and Belgium alone, 
between the years 1713 and 1796, not less than 10,000,000 of 
horned cattle. In 1841 it was carried into Egypt by the im- 
portation of two hundred cattle from Caramania, in Asia Minor, 
and in the course of three years killed 350,000 head of cattle, 
disappearing only after having extirpated nearly all the neat 
stock in the country. In 1863 the Plague invaded and overran 
Galicia, Hungary, the Bukowina, Dalmatia, Carniola, Lower 
Austria, Moravia, and Styria; when no less a proportion than 14 
per cent. of the cattle in these countries took the infection, the 
average mortality ranging from 65 to 94 per cent. of those 
attacked. And it should be remembered that this average was 
in spite of the stringent precautions of slaughtering infected 
beasts, isolation, disinfection, &c., always put in force by the 
Governments in those countries. 

The earliest appearance of Rinderpest in Great Britain is pro- 
bably dated 1665. The next invasion occurred in 1714-15, when 
Western Europe, Italy, and Holland were severely suffering. 
Orders in Council were promptly issued for destroying and bury- 
ing the infected animals, and paying the owners a money com- 
pensation ; the effect having been to ‘ stamp out’ the disease after 
a loss of about 6,000 cattle. In fact, at that time, the English 
won continental fame as ‘ gens vigil ac strenua,’ for alertness and 
intrepidity in quelling the foe by the poleaxe. 

Thirty years later the Plague again reached our island, and 
lasted at least twelve years; namely, from 1745 to 1757. It 
appeared near London, spread through Essex, entered Berk- 
shire by two cows bought at an Essex fair; yet, for a long time, 
the attacks were thought to be mere local outbreaks of an epidemic 
not needing attention from the Government. The authorities 
were napping then, as in 1865, and a whole year elapsed before the 
country became sufficiently aroused to use national measures of 
repression. By this time the disease had taken root too deeply to 
be extirpated with the same ease as in 1715; still an Act of 
Parliament was passed in February 1746, in order to overtake 
the mischief if possible. And, instead of consuming a fortnight 
or three weeks in talk and pros and cons concerning a multi- 
plicity of clauses and a complexity of machinery, as our legis- 
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lators have been doing this present spring, the Parliament 
just empowered the Crown to issue through the Privy Council 
rulés and directions for preventing the spread of the distemper. 
Whereupon an Order in Council set forth the incurable nature 
of the malady, condemned infected beasts to be shot and deepl 

buried, and all hay and litter about them to be burned. ‘No 
‘herdsman who has attended a diseased animal is to go near a 
‘sound one without changing his clothes. Infected sheds must 
‘be disinfected with burning sulphur, &c., and not used for two 
‘months. No man whose herd is infected is to be allowed to 
‘drive any cattle, whether diseased or not, beyond the boundary 
‘of his farm. Local authorities are to persuade owners to 
‘divide up their herds into separate parts. Compensation for 
‘slaughtered cattle is to be paid at the rate of 40s. per head.’ 
Subsequent Orders prohibited fairs and markets, and all move- 
ments of cattle excepting for immediate slaughter ; and allowed 
animals and hides to be conveyed only with a ‘ pass,’ certifying 
that the cattle had been a month free from plague. The conse- 
quence was that, where the local authorities acted with vigour, 
the Plague was extinguished: but in places where the authorities 
were lax in their execution, it lurked and spread after a time as 
rapidly as ever. The restrictions with regard to the sale or 
removal of cattle, and communication between different districts, 
were incessantly evaded ; and the system of compensation was 
abandoned after some years, when the Government found itself 
fraudulently charged for killed animals that had suffered from 
disease of any kind. Dr. Layard, writing in 1757, says: ‘The 
‘disease, thank God, is considerably abated ; and only breaks out 
‘now and then in such places where, for want of proper cleans- 
‘ing after the infection, or carelessness in burying the carcases, 
‘the putrid fomes is still preserved, and is ready, at a proper con- 
‘ stitution of the air, or upon being uncovered, to disperse such 
‘a quantity of effluvia, that all the cattle which have not had 
‘it will be liable to infection.’ The visitation was intense in some 
counties, milder in others, absent from many, and ultimately died 
out. There is no accurate record of the mortality, but Cheshire 
lost in nine months 30,000 head—from first to last, it is 
believed that this county lost 90,000 cattle; Lincolnshire lost 
100,000; in the third year of the attack, 80,000 were slaughtered 
under the Orders in Council: whence the total number of victims 
must have amounted to many hundreds of thousands. The 
measures appear to have been the best possible for the emer- 

gency; indeed, we cannot improve upon them at the present 
day, beyond supplementing them with certain adaptations to 
our railway system, and applying other chemical disinfectants 
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besides sulphur, vinegar, and tar. The war against disease broke 
down, because it was undertaken too late. In 1769 to 1771, the 
Plague once more raised its head in the widely-separated 
Locillities of Hampshire and Banff. But, with the former 
experience vividly in memory, ‘the powers that be’ were alive 
to the occasion. Orders in Council at once put in force the 
original Act of 1746, and the disease was extinguished as in 
1715. 

With all this information published by the Government’s 
own ‘Commission’ in October 1865, with Professor Simonds’ 
Report in the hands of the Government ever since 1857, giving 
the entire history of the Rinderpest in Eastern Europe, and the 
sole measures there found capable of confronting such an 
enemy, it does seem astounding that February 1866 should 
have arrived without any effectual check having been given to 
the march of the disease,—without any one decisive regulation 
having been put in force by the Government. 

According to Earl Granville’s speech in the debate on the 
Address, what the Ministry did was as follows:—They knew 
nothing of the existence of the disease until the 10th of July, 
1865; and on that same day Professor Simonds gave infor- 
mation that he had reason to believe that the Rinderpest existed 
in the city of London. Earl Granville immediately gave orders 
that the Profesor should examine the nature and causes of the 
disease, and report upon the cases which were said to have 
occurred. On the 17th the Professor reported. His letter was 
communicated to the Home Office on the 18th; and the first 
Order in Council was passed on the 24th (by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament of 1848). Other Orders followed on the 11th, 
18th, and 26th of August,—the substance of all being embodied 
in a consolidated Order of the 22nd of September. The first 
exercise of Privy Council authority empowered magistrates in 
petty sessions to stop cattle markets and fairs. But the power 
being discretionary, was not exercised generally, promptly, and 
firmly. In some localities all fairs and markets for both store and 
fat stock were closed at once; in other places, butchers’ animals 
were permitted to assemble for sale, while store cattle were ex- 
cluded ; in many districts the markets were not shut at all ; and, 
in far too many cases, the justices met and issued their fiat after 
the mischief had been done and some permitted fair had already 
poisoned half a county. The Duke of Richmond said (in the 
debate on the Address) that he knew a case in which the county 
magistrates put a stop to the markets in their petty sessional 
division, but the mayors of the boroughs within that division 
declined to do the same. ‘The Secretary of State was appealed 
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‘to in the difficulty ; and he wrote to the mayors of those 
‘ boroughs, calling their attention to the matter, no doubt, in a 
‘most polite letter, and the result was that he got as polite 
‘a letter from those borough mayors declining to adopt his 
‘suggestion.’ With a largeness of soul and breadth of view 
that’ must have been surprising to themselves, the Ministry, 
perceiving that petty-sessional authority did not work well, 
ventured another Order empowering the magistrates in quarte« 
sessions to stop the traffic in cattle: as if the same men in 
rather larger companies would be likely to be more clear-headed 
and decisive than when sitting in lesser companies! Magis- 
trates in one part of a county still differed in opinion as to 
requisite remedies, and in promptitude of character, from 
magistrates in other parts of a county: the prohibition of fairs, 
the appointment of inspectors, &ec., proceeded by piecemeal,— 
whereas uniformity of action throughout the kingdom was 
almost everything that was required. ‘ Restraints on the 
‘ordinary course of business and traffic,’ say the Commissioners 
in their First Report, ‘must be of brief continuance if they are 
‘to be strictly enforced ; they must be sharp and sweeping if 
‘they are to be brief. What is necessary to be done should be 
‘done at the same time, wherever it is necessary, or it might 
‘almost as well not be done at all.’ Could not the Ministry see 
that it was not ‘ petty’ or ‘quarter’ sessions that made any 
difference to variable local action, but the fact of leaving local 
authorities to do or leave undone what the central government 
ought to have made obligatory at first? The consequence was, 
not that the Plague was even temporarily checked in its course, 
but that agitation had to rouse the public mind ; and deputation 
after deputation from numbers of counties, from agricultural 
and other societies, had to besiege the Home Secretary and the 
Premier, with prayers for a uniform and compulsory measure. 
And this, for month after month, until Parliament took up the 
note at its very first day of meeting in February, sounding it 
louder and louder until the Government began to listen to its 
duty. We have not space for enumerating the objects of Order 
following Order, till the whole series forms a mass of intermin- 
able and conflicting regulations that ‘ no fellow’ can ever fully 
understand. At first, every inspector was empowered to enter 
and inspect all premises within his district in which ‘any 
animal’ (defined as including neat-cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine) might be found, to seize, slaughter, and bury animals 
diseased, and to disiniect the premises. Here the Ministry had 
got hold of a half truth; instant slaughtering is the only 
effectual means of preventing the spread of the contagion. But 
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if the continental remedy were adopted at all, it should have 
been adopted fully, with the whole of the conditions which are 
found on the Continent indispensable to success. A system of 
compulsory slaughter for the public good or for the benefit of 
a great ‘interest’ demands a coincident system of compensation 
—turnished either by the public at large or by the ‘ interest’ 
immediately saved from disaster. A great outcry was raised 
against the arbitrary course of treating diseased cattle as 
nuisances; and after the appearance of the First Report in 
October, the slaughtering power of inspectors was withdrawn. 
Now, if killing infected beasts was known to the Government 
as the only reliable means of protecting the herds of Great 
Britain, why was it not persevered in and made palatable to the 
public as well as possible in execution, by tae requisite accom- 
paniment of compensation? If, on the other hand, killing was 
not a justifiable remedy, why was it ever commenced? After 
opening the campaign against the Plague with this wretched 
travesty of the decisive practice of the Continent, and then 
weakly abandoning it in deference to public opinion (which, 
indeed, was utterly incompetent to pronounce how we should deal 
with a revived enemy forgotten by everybody except the pro- 
fessional authorities), the Government finally came round again 
to the same point, and made killing and burying the main features 
of the Act of the 20th of February,—when most likely it will 
prove to have been too late to answer its purpose. The metro- 
politan market had been a chief centre from which infection 
spread into the country ; and so, on the 22nd September, all beasts 
were prohibited that market, unless to be sold ‘for immediate 
slaughtering.” An admirable idea ; but how did the Govern- 
ment propose to carry it out? ‘The beast, if sold, is marked 
‘ by clipping the hairs of its tail, and this is understood to mean 
‘ that he is marked for the butcher. But sucha mark is sure to 
‘ lose its significance as soon as the regulation becomes notorious; 
‘and, significant or not, there is nothing in it to prevent him 
‘ from being carried into the country, turned out to graze, or re- 
‘ sold, while unsold animals are not marked at all. Cases of this 
‘ kind, where the animals carried infection with them, have been 
‘ brought to our notice. In fact, of all the cattle which are sent 
‘from the country into London, about one-third, after having 
‘ stood in the market, are distributed again from London over 
‘the country.’ (First Report, p. xiii.) All this infantile 
shortsightedness arose from the want of boldness in the concep- 
tions of the Government,—and their not daring to stop at once 
all sales and traffic of live cattle. This they have at last been 
driven to do, by Act of Parliament; but, just as in other 
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instances of faltering generalship, the right action comes too 
late, or at any rate many months after it had any chance of 
quickly cireumscribing the spread of the Plague. 

‘ Orders in Council’ armed the local authorities with power 
to prohibit animals from being brought within their jurisdiction, 
except under such conditions as they might think fit to impose ; 
and the Secretary of State was empowered to close a fair or 
market in any district where the local authority had refused 
todo so. But still free transit through, and egress from areas 
of local jurisdiction remained permissible by railway; thus 
leaving uninterfered with, the most productive agency of 
mischief that existed in the country. In carrying the Orders 
into effect, the magistrates gave the charm of variety to the law 
in innumerable sessional districts. Some stopped all movement of 
cattle even from one part of a farm to another, if a public road 
intervened. In other places a farmer might move his cattle ‘on 
a highway (sometimes with permission granted by a justice) 
provided the distance traversed did not exceed a space varying 
from 100 to 440 yards; whilst in some cases the freedom of 
a farm from disease must be proved before its cattle might 
cross a highway. In most counties cattle might be moved, 
with a justice’s licence, to the butcher’s slaughter-house, or 
for purposes of breeding. Some licences required the animals 
to have been on the farm for a period varying from 14 to 30 
days. The farm must have been free from disease for a period 
varying from 14 days to two months; and in some cases no 
disease must have occurred within a certain distance, varying 
from a quarter of a mile to five miles of the farm itself, or of 
the route to be travelled. Some licences required that the 
animals to be moved should not have been brought into contact 
with newly purchased stock. Generally, all removals between 
sunset and sunrise were forbidden. Some of the Orders included 
sheep and swine as well as cattle; others controlled horned 
stock only. The First Report of the Commissioners, exposing the 
futility of any measures not made uniform and simultaneous 
by central authority, was issued at the end of October; yet on 
the 5th of January (and even much later than that) we had 
one of the numerous agricultural deputations still imploring the 
Government for a peremptory arrest of live-stock traffic, the dis- 
infecting of market-places, railway yards and trucks, and the 
seaport slaughtering of imported beasts. Sir George Grey 
replied that ‘it would take twelve months to carry out such 
‘ arrangements ; the butchers and slaughtermen had expressed an 
‘opinion to that effect.’ The practical deputation ‘ considered 
‘that said arrangements could be perfectly carried out at once.’ 
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Whereupon Sir George replied, that ‘the interests of the 
‘ consumers must be looked to as well as those of the farmers.’ 
Such was the attitude of the Ministry towards Cattle Plague 
extermination—not when the disease was just entering the 
kingdom, but when 80,000 beasts lay dead, while the Plague 
was raging beyond the grasp of human control, obliterating 
whole herds week after week, and proceeding so swiftly as to 
nearly double its number of victims every month. Of course, 
our live-meat purveyors could not instantly furnish carcases 
to the metropolis and to the great cities without some heav 
disadvantage to themselves; and as for ‘ the interests of the 
consumers, might it not have been well to save from burial 
the oxen they have toeat? The event has proved the imbecility 
of Sir George’s policy of hesitation. The Act of the 20th of 
February does forbid the moving inland of cattle disembarked 
on.our shores; it does stop live-stock traffic on railways; 
and we have yet to learn what classes of our city inhabitants 
are going hungry day after day without their usual meat 
dinners, in consequence of this sudden interference with the 
flesh trade. 

Compare for a moment our blundering mismanagement of the 
whole difficulty with the course pursued by some other coun- 
tries. The French, hearing of the sudden outbreak of disease 
in our London cow-houses, at once despatched a veterinary 
professor to examine and report to the Minister of the Interior, 
and the Emperor promulgated the decree for the emergency as 
early as the 5th of September. Our Royal Commission ‘ to 
inquire into the origin, nature, &c., of the Plague,’ was only 
appointed on the 29th of that month. An animal bought at 
Malines, just before the 5th of September, introduced the 
disease ; but instant slaughter and compensation promptly sup- 
pressed the outbreak, with a total loss, said the Minister of the 
Interior in his official report, of not more than 43 head. In 
November the disease reappeared in the Jardin d’ Acclimation 
of the Bois du Boulogne ; having been carried thither by two 
gazelles brought from India, which had been for three or four 
days in London. From them it rapidly spread to yaks, zebus, 
goats, and fallow deer; but was suppressed by the sacrifice of 
about 35 animals. 

It does not however require a centralized and despotic adminis- 
tration to deal fittingly with such a swift and subtle enemy as the 
Rinderpest. We need not surrender all our boasted national liber- 
ties before we can save the cattle of Great Britain. In constitu- 
tional Belgium the Plague has been energetically and successfully 
stayed. The contagion entered Belgium from Holland on the 
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16th of August, but was not officially notified to the Government 
until the 28th. On the 29th a decree was passed prohibiting 
the importation of cattle from England. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember importation was prohibited from Holland; and on the 
22nd a decree was ratified forbidding importation from any 
country whatever, putting a stop to the sale of store cattle, 
and allowing fat cattle to be sold only if certified to come from 
a country free from the disease. Under severe restrictions to 
prevent abuse, compensation was offered for all cattle destroyed ; 
and the result was, that the total number of cases in Belgium 
amounted to 306, of which 17 died and the rest were slaughtered, 
at a cost of under five thousand pounds. The ravages of the 
Plague in Holland of course contéue to threaten Belgium; so 
that the greatest vigilance is demanded of the Government. But 
instead of wasting weeks in debate, and passing Acts of Parlia- 
ment full of long clauses and manifold exceptions (as we have 
done), the Belgian legislature has simply vested in the Executive 
virtually unlimited powers over both internal traffic and foreign 
commerce, the whole Act being comprised in about a dozen lines. 
Our own ministry have only just arrived at the same point ; and 
are henceforth to deal with the Plague by Orders in Council. 
That a vast deal of information will be evolved out of our 
study of the disease, there is no manner of doubt; and farmers 
will acquire a better appreciation of symptoms even if the 
lose all their cattle,—a poor gain, reminding us how Mr. Bright 
said, that the geography of the East was all we acquired by 
the Russian war. Professor Gamgee’s work is a storehouse of 
knowledge on diagnosis, history, &c. &c., of the disease, and is 
specially valuable for its reports of the International Veterinary 
Congresses at Vienna 1865, and Hamburg 1863, called for the 
discussion of this subject. Then the Third Report of our Com- 
missioners is to contain the results of inquiries committed to the 
following gentlemen :—Nature, Propagation, Progress, and 
Symptoms of the Disease, J. B. Sanderson, M.D.; General 
Pathology of the Disease, and its Relation to Human Disease, 
C. Murchison, M.D. ; Chemical Pathology of the Disease, W. 
Marcet, M.D. ; Morbid Anatomy of the Disease, J. 8S. Bristowe, 
M.D.; Microscopical Researches on the Disease, L. S. Beale, 
M.D. ; Treatment of the Disease, Geo. Varnell, M.R.C.V.S., 
and Wm. Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S. ; Disinfection and Ventilation, 
kt. A. Smith, Ph.D. An immense mass of statistics is being 
collected by the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council 
Office, which, when digested, will throw considerable light upon 
the results of various modes of treatment. But despite all the 
vigilant precautions recommended, and the strenuous efforts 
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really put forth in some localities, the Plague appears to be out- 


running all our measures of arrest, and the number of victims 
has increased with a tolerably steady rate of progresion. Thus, 
the number of attacks up to October 21st, was 14,000; up to 
November 18th, 27,432; up to December 16th, 55,386; up to 
January 13th, 94,256 ; up to February 10th, 148,023; and up 
to March 10th, 195,322. 

When Parliament met, 120,000 animals had been attacked ; 
and in a month from that time the total was one-half more, the 
rate of increase being from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. every 
four weeks. Should this rapid spread continue, the entire num- 
ber of cattle in Great Britain will be caught by the Plague by 
the end of the present grazing season! Latterly, the ratio 
is diminishing, though the official returns are confessedly in- 
accurate. In the week ending February 17th, the cases in- 
creased 18,356; in the week ending February 24th, 11,310; in 
the next week, 9,370; and in the week ending March 10th, 
8,263. However, as far as present appearances can guide us, it is 
not at all unlikely that half the horned stock of the kingdom will 
be sacrificed. The disaster may fall even on a more tremendous 
scale, unless measures not yet in force should succeed in stifling 
the contagion, and we shall experience the full weight of the 
calamity set forth in the earlier part of this paper. Of the total 
number attacked by the disease, a comparatively small propor- 
tion ‘ recover.’ Thus, up to February 24th, of the total num- 
ber of animals attacked,—namely, 177,689,—there were killed 
11-784 per cent., died 63°716 per cent., recovered 13°377 per 
cent., leaving 11:123 per cent. of the cases still undecided. The 
Commissioners in their Second Report observe that, ‘ were 
‘ slaughtering entirely abandoned, the recoveries would probably 
‘ not exceed fifteen per cent.’ There is, however, a remarkable 
variation in the percentage of recoveries in different localities. 
Up to February 24th the proportion of recoveries was in the 
English counties 11 per cent. ; in the metropolitan police dis- 
trict, 4°3 per cent.; in Wales, 13°7 per cent. ; and in Scotland 
21 per cent. In the counties of Cambridge, Chester, York, and 
Kent, the recovered cases were one to seven deaths: but in the 
counties of Forfar, Perth, Kincardine, and Clackmannan, the 
recoveries were one to every three deaths. In Forfarshire the 
convalescents are now even more numerous. The explanation 
is doubtless to be sought in the constitution and hygienic cir- 
cumstances of the animals rather than in any virtue of parti- 
cular methods of medical treatment. ‘ All breeds of cattle,’ say 
the Commissioners, ‘ appear to be subject to the disease ; but 
‘ the more highly bred the animal, the sooner, generally speak- 
‘ ing, it succumbs. English stock, compared with foreign breeds, 
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‘ seem to have less power of resistance. Of the Dutch it has 
‘been observed in this country, that although not perhaps less 
liable to be attacked than other varieties, they survive the 
‘first attack longer, and more of them recover. Animals in good 
‘ condition,’ says another observer, ‘resist the longest ; but, if 
‘ they become diseased, the disease in them runs its course more 
‘rapidly.’ In their Second Report they sum up the results of 
experimental treatment as follows :—‘ All endeavours to dis- 
‘cover a method of treatment on which some reliance could be 
placed have entirely failed. The experience of the Dutch phy- 
‘sicians and veterinary surgeons during the present outbreak 
‘appears unhappily to coincide on this point with our own.’ 
Vaccination has been proved from many thousands of trials to 
be no protection against the Plague. Homeopathic practice has 
not been at all successful. The latest remedy—the garlic, onions, 
and assafcetida of Mr. Worms—makes no pretension to being 
a ‘ specific,’ and while perhaps meeting with a larger percentage 
of recoveries than any other, still has to report a disheartening 
number of failures. 

Our sole hope now is in the isolation and slaughter of in- 
fected cattle, the stoppage of live stock traffic and importation, 
the interception of the carrying agents of infection, and the 
use of disinfectants. But we are compelled to own that this 
last hope, founded upon such measures, wears the hollow face of 
a flattering deceiver. Slaughtering is the soundest ‘ pre- 
ventive measure ;’ for the official returns show, that ‘as the 
‘number of diseased animals killed has diminished, the per- 
‘centage of attacks among the animals exposed to infection has 
‘ increased, whilst the percentage of deaths from disease among 
‘the animals attacked has risen still more steadily, and in a 
‘greater proportion.’ But the Commissioners cite the ex- 
perience of foreign countries in support of the conclusion that 
slaughtering is ‘ right and useful when the disease has appeared 
‘only at isolated spots and attacked but few animals ; but, in 
‘ proportion as it extends, the hope of thus arresting its march 
‘ diminishes.’ However, through another of the blunders of our 
legislators, even the slaughtering remedy will not have a thorough 
trial ; for by the Act of the 20th of February the amount of ‘ com- 
pensation’ is only one-half the value of the animal ; and as the 
farmer can make much more than one-half the value of his stock, 
by concealing a suspicious or actually developed ‘ case,’ and turn- 
ing his cattle into sound butcher’s meat, he will act in the great 
majority of instances for his own advantage, and leave inspec- 
tors and local authorities in total ignorance of the existence of 
infection on his premises and in his fields) What we want is 
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immediate information from the stock-owner in order that 
slaughtering and disinfection may be put in action; and just 
through the mistaken political economy of Parliament (misled 
by the improper use of the word ‘compensation,’—for even the 
full price of cattle lost, would be a poor substitution for de- 
rangement of all farm management by the absence of manure- 
making agents that cannot be replaced), the ‘Cattle-diseases 
— Act will in all probability completely falsify its 
title. 

As to prohibition of traffic; we are clinging to the system of 
‘ exceptions,’ and permitting movements of cattle for certain pur- 
poses and in certain circumstances, by ‘licence ;’ and all this is 
felt to be necessary, simply because the stoppage of all traffic 
has been neglected through the only season when it might have 
been enforced with little interference to husbandry. The liberty 
is sure to be extended and abused; for a man has but to profess 
an intention in accordance with the law in order, by a little 
dexterity, to obtain the utmost facility for violating the law and 
endangering the safety of the herds of a district. As to dis- 
infection, no one acquainted with the character and habits of 
farmers, will be deceived for a moment into the expectation that 
repeated washings, scrapings, chemical dressings, &c., will be 
efficiently put in practice in any but the best constructed and 
best appointed ranges of farm-buildings: a few bushels of lime 
or ‘ cattle plague stuff,’ a few gallons of ‘Condy’ or ‘carbolic,’ 
will be obtained from the druggist, dusted or sprinkled over 
walls, fences, and manure; a little lime-whiting will make 
buildings look and smell clean and wholesome; and in most 
cases, we apprehend, a sham disinfecting of this sort will be 
deemed quite an excessive bestowal of pains upon the matter. 

Of course, all the provisions of the Act must not be suffered 
to lapse after the short term for which they have been enacted. 
Inspection of imported animals at our wharves and docks is a 
mere farce, when directed against the inroad of a malady that 
gives no sign until days after the patient has received the in- 
fection; so that all foreign stock must be for ever prevented 
landing except at certain ports, where proper slaughter-houses 
are to be provided. 

We are not given to act the part of alarmists; but we have 
now shown our reasons for anticipating the worst that the 
Plague is able to inflict. ‘England has now to contend with 
‘the disease under disadvantages never experienced by any 
‘other country. The density of her population, the large 
‘ quantity of her horned stock, and, above all, the enormous 
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‘liable to the ravages of a contagious disorder, and render the 
‘ prospect of eradicating it within any reasonable time, either 
‘ by slaughter or by curative and disinfecting measures, almost 
‘hopeless.’ It does appear that these words of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners are true to the letter, and we have strong reason 
to fear that their foreboding will be fulfilled, that a large pro- 
portion of our national herds, and it may be with them the 
pith and strength of our boasted husbandry, will perish as a 
sacrifice to the imcompetence or unconcern of our rulers, to a 
system that knows no exceptional action in case of unheard-of 


emergencies, and an insular conceit that despises the experience 
of its neighbours. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Life and Writings of Juan de Valdés, Spanish Reformer in the 
Sixteenth Century. By Bensamt B. Wirren: witha trans- 
lation from the Italian of his Hundred and Ten Considera- 
tions. By Joun T. Berts. London: Bernard Quarritch. 


One is almost weary of the praise lavished on the voluptuous beauty of 
the Bay of Naples. Artist and poet, historian and novelist, have exhausted 
their power of expression in depicting its loveliness. That city of en- 
chantment, the palaces and fortresses of which, intersected with vineyards 
and orange groves, emulate in fantastic outline its magical background of 
rich foliage and hoary crag is ever haunted by the mighty presence of the 
flaming mountain, and mirrored in the sea of glass, which, like a sapphire 
set in frosted silver, gleams with always changing radiance and redoubled 
beauty, as the pageant of an Italian sky passes over all. 

The dreariest chronicler, as he touches this enchanted shore, pauses for 
a moment to dilate upon its charms. The most subjective and abstracted 
sage kindles with enthusiasm as he passes under the shadows of Capri 
and Ischia, or climbs the Fort of St. Elmo. Nevertheless, we must con- 
fess that neither the Museo Borbonico, nor the boisterous life of the Chiaja, 
nor the grim solitudes of Pompeii, nor the fierce struggles of loyalty and 
liberty, have availed to confer such deep interest upon the scene, as that 
which the author of the above-mentioned work has excited by unveiling 
to our view in these modest and scholarly pages the life, the sanctity, the 
Platonic love, the magnetic attractions of the mighty electric sympathies 
with truth and goodness, which are suggested by the name and life-work 
of Juan de Valdés. That Naples, during the Pontificate of Adrian and 
Clement, should, under the very nose of the Inquisition, have been the 
abode and quiet home of a spirit like his; that the Church of Rome, in 
those days of fierce persecution and close conflict with the powers of the 
world and the energies of emancipated thought, in the trayail of its own 
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vigorous reaction should have veritably failed to trample into dust the daring 
independent thinker, whose life is portrayed, and some of whose writings 
are translated in this sumptuous volume, is as great a marvel as is the 
continued existence under the shadow of the half-cooled lava stream of 
Vesuvius of those cynosures of paradisaical loveliness which nestle con- 
tentedly amid their olive groves and oranges. Yet so it was, and we feel 
under a heavy debt of obligation to Mr. Wiffen for the research and care 
which have made us familiar with the man, whose words of life were the joy 
of sainted Herbert, and quaint Walton, and which excited unbounded admi- 
ration, not only in the breast of the gifted lady whose religious history was 
intertwined with his own, but in the calm and imperial intellect of the 
great Erasmus. Although the principal work of De Valdés has been 
translated into many modern languages, yet our ecclesiastical historians 
and biographical dictionaries are, for the most part, either silent or erro- 
neous in their estimate of his influence. Even Ranke devotes only a hesi- 
tating page to the subject, and Bayle retails an unsustained charge against 
his doctrine. Mr. Wiffen, with commendable zeal, has accumulated every 
scrap of accessible information on the subject, and his sketch of Juan de 
Valdés, and of his twin brother Alfonso, becomes an interesting mono- 
graph on the times in which they lived. The curious resemblance of the 
two brothers, in feature, intellect, and spirit, not only led their contem- 
poraries to confound them with each other, but justifies their modern bio- 
grapher in interweaving copious extracts from the letters and compositions 
of Alfonso to Erasmus and others, at the period when he was Latin 
secretary to the Emperor, during the chancellorship of Mercurino de 
Gattinara. These letters throw interesting side-lights upon great histori- 
cal personages and events of world-wide importance. Thus, the corona- 
tion of Charles the Fifth, the effect of the Diet of Worms on the Court 
of the Emperor, and the efforts made for conciliation between the Emperor 
and Melancthon ; the battle of Pavia and the sack of Rome, the imprison- 
ment of the Pope, Clement VIII.; and the secret machinations, licen- 
tiousness, and contentions of the Pontifical Court, all start into vivid 
reality in the correspondence and brochures of the young secretary. 
The dialogue, in which Alfonso de Valdés endeavours to justify, on re- 
ligious grounds, the sack of Rome, and throws the entire blame of the 
transactions upon the reigning Pontiff, for vigorous handling of Roman 
vices, and incisive criticism of monkish superstitions, is worthy of Luther 
himself. It is supposed that his brother Juan was, to a large extent, re- 
sponsible for the authorship of the dialogue, although Alfonso, as Latin 
secretary to the Emperor, hoped to sustain the brunt of ecclesiastical in- 
dignation, and shield his brother with the egis of imperial fayour. Al- 
though elevated to this important position by a group of Spanish patriots 
and ardent reformers, and —— it with great distinction, yet the 
reputation that he acquired by this document made the Court too warm 
for his continued occupancy of his post, and at this point Alfonso dis- 
appears from history, while Juan, no longer able to elude the emissaries 
of the Spanish Inquisition, escaped to Italy, and spent the remainder of 
his days in comparatively undisturbed retirement at Naples. Here, though 
within the pale of the Church, he gathered around him a group of admir- 
ing and sympathetic spirits, among whom we may name the celebrated 
Peter Martyr Vermilius, who afterwards exercised so much influence on 
the English Reformation, to whom his high cultivation, saintly character, 
biblical erudition, and insight into the mysteries of the spiritual life, 
formed the great attraction. "We presume that it was because his instruc- 
tions were, during his lifetime, in the main confined to this select company 
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that they were suffered to be given without interruption. Destitute of the 
polemical spirit, and occupied chiefly with the positive results of his per- 
sonal study of God’s Word, they were adapted to undermine rather than 
to bombard the intrenchments of sacerdotalism ; treating the Holy Scrip- 
tures as an adequate divine informant, and drawing thence with reverent 
patience and humility the living water of truth, they were fit to 
satisfy a raging spiritual thirst, rather than to provoke the jealousy of 
ecclesiastics. His thoughts, like the rich clusters of Italian vines, were 
pressed into the consecrated chalice of quiet love, unlike the winged seeds 
of Luther’s thought, which were borne throughout the world on the angry 
hurricane of national strife, and wherever they alighted created whole 
harvests of controversy. 

There is much in the form of the CX. Considerations, which reminds 
the reader of the Theologia Germanica, and even in ‘the lovely and lofty 
things concerning the Divine Life,’ spoken by the German mystic, there 
are many points of resemblance to a meditations of Juan de Valdés. 
Still the affinity is, in our opinion, more apparent than real, and they 
stand mutually related to Luther rather than to each other. The one pre- 
pared the way for the Reformed doctrine, the other could hardly have been 
written until that doctrine had been formulated. The former stands on 
its personal relationship to God, facing the deep abysses of Being with the 
might of a self-abnegation which all but deifies the soul, and so in its 
transcendental metaphysics is independent of priest, of sacrament, of 
dogma, and of Bible, and has thus nc the parent of Protestant and 
sceptical mysticism. The latter, though interpreting with marvellous 
fulness the laws of the Spirit of life, never appears independent of the 
special revelation of God in Christ in Holy Scripture, and in the objective 
reality of the sufferings, righteousness, and priestly intercession of the 
Redeemer. These ‘ Considerations’ cannot be read as an ordinary treatise, 
but must be digested one by one, with intervals of prayer, and sacrifice, 
and holy living. They must take their place with ‘The Imitation of 
Christ,’ ‘The Theologia Germanica,’ and ‘The Christian Year;’ but 
they are not disfigured by either the asceticism of the first, the mysticism 
of the second, or the sacramentarianism of the third. The man of the 
world will soon discover that their author understands his position, and 
does not guess at it from the cloister, and the modern student of Scripture 
will find that the spiritual penetration of De Valdés has anticipated the 
results of his best exegesis. It particularly interests us to observe that 
De Valdés did not shrink from a clear enunciation of the penal satisfaction 
rendered by our blessed Lord to the justice of God, and that he held, at 
the same time, no less firmly, the subjective, moral, and experimental 
aspects of the Atonement wrought in us. It is impossible, in this brief 
notice to give our readers any fair idea of the topics of these ‘ Considera- 
tions,’ and of the quaint, original, spiritual force with which they are 
expounded. The translation by Mr. Betts, appears to us, most admirable 
and effective. He has contrived to give a delightful archaicism not only 
to the face of his type, but to the fashion of his English, which imparts 
to it much of the flavour of an original work. He has had the advantage 
of twelve editions in the English, French, Italian, and Spanish languages, 
to aid his undertaking, and he appears studiously to have followed the 
advice of Dr. Boehmer, to make ie translation ‘as simple in mode of 


expression as it is in the original, unabbreviated and unchanged.’ We 
think we cannot better recommend this part of the volume than by quoting 
from a letter of George Herbert, on returning a copy of it to his friend, 
Nicholas Ferrar (its first translator into English), in the year 1637. 

NO, LXXXVI. Oe) 
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‘My deare and deserving brother,—Your Valdesso I now return with 
‘ many thanks, and some notes, in which, perhaps, you will discover some 
* care, which I forbare not in the midst of my griefes, first, for your sake, 
© because I would do nothing negligently which you commit unto mee; 
* secondly, for the author’s sake, whom I conceive to have been a true 
* servant of God, and to such and all that is theirs I owe diligence; 
‘ thirdly, for the Churches sake, to whom, by printing it, I would have 
‘you consecrate it. You owe the Church a debt, and God hath put this 
‘imto your hands (as he sent the fish with mony to St. Peter) to dis- 
‘ charge it; happily also with this (as his thoughts are fruitfull), intend- 
‘ing the honour of his servant, the author, who, being obscured in his 
* own country, he would have to flourish in this land of light and region 
* of the Gospell among his chosen. It is true there are some things which 
‘T like not in him, as my fragments will expresse, when you read them; 
* neverthelesse, I wish you by all means to publish it, for these three 
‘eminent things observable therein: first, that God in the midst of 
‘ Popery should open the eyes of one to understand and expresse so 
‘ clearly and excellently the intent of the Gospell, in the acceptation of 
‘ Christ’s righteousnesse (as he sheweth through all his ‘ Considerations’) 
‘a thing strangely buried, and darkened by the adversaries, and their 
‘ great stumbling-block. Secondly, the great honour and reverence, 
‘ which he everywhere beares towards our dear Master and Lord, conclud- 
‘ing every ‘Consideration’ almost with his Holy Name. and setting His 
‘merit forth so piously, for which I doe so love him, that were there 
‘ nothing else I would print it, that with it the honour of my Lord might 
‘be published. Thirdly, the many pious rules of ordering our life, about 
‘ mortification and observation of Gods kingdome within us, and the 
‘ working thereof, of which he was a very diligent observer. These three 
* things are very eminent in the author, and overweigh the defects (as I 
‘ conceive) towards the publishing thereof, etc. 


‘ GEORGE HERBERT. 
‘ Bemerton, Sept. 29, 1637.” 


A History of Persia from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
to the Year 1858. With a review of the principal events 
that led to the establishment of the Kajar dynasty. By 
Rosert Granr Watson. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Although Persia lies close to our Indian empire, and has had very 
influential relations with its destinies, it is a ¢erra incognita to the great 
majority of educated Englishmen. We have an embassy at its court, 
but we know but little of its politics. Sir John Malcolm wrote a very 
able and eloquent history of it from the earliest times to the close of the 
last century, but we know far less about its vicissitudes and dynasties 
than we do of those of China ; and yet both its interest and its importance 
lie very near to us. Mr. Watson, an attaché of the legation at the 
Persian Court, has taken up the thread of the history where Malcolm 
dropped it, and has written a book of really great interest. It is one of 
the advantages of foreign legations, that now and then a man connected 
with them is found intelligent enough and industrious enough to study the 
history and character of a people, and to make us acquainted with 
them. Mr. Watson is scarcely — to Sir John Malcolm, nor can his 
qualities as a historian be rated very high. He is industrious and 
careful, but he gets entangled with details, and lacks the masterly grasp 
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which alone can make lucid the history of a complicate period of civil 
wars and changing dynasties. Mr. Watson acknowledges his obligations 
to Sir J. Malcolm for a preliminary sketch of the past history of Persia, 
and for that period of it especially to which his own work is welded on; 
but he does not so fully or fairly acknowledge his obligations to the 
Rauzat-es-Sefa, an elaborate and able Persian history of the Kajar 
dynasty by Riza Kuli Khan, to which he has very naturally and neces- 
sarily been greatly indebted. 

The disadvantage of the historian of Persia is that he needs to give 
information concerning the manners and customs of the people as well 
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as concerning their history and politics. Names and designations of 


things convey no ideas to a European reader. Mr. Watson has con- 
trived to interweave this information, not very fully, but adequately 
and fairly ; and after awhile, Persian leaders cease to be automatons and 
become living men. 

We cannot, of course, follow Mr. Watson into details or even attempt 
an outline of the complicate story that he has to narrate, nor without a 
more intimate knowledge of Persia than we possess, can we critically 
test the accuracy and completeness of his statements. There are four 
sources of interest in his history, severally important, but also often 
interwoven. ‘There is the internal history of the nation itself, whose 
civil wars, and revolutions, and rebellions, are incessant; we get 
thoroughly perplexed with the names and movements of revolutionary 
chiefs. Then there is the history of quarrels with Turkey ; and the history 
of Russian aggression, with the wars resulting therefrom. Then'the history 
of the relations of Persia with the Affghans, and with the British power 
in India ; especially interesting during the period of Napoleon’s power, 
when Persia often became what Constantinople has since eon the battle 
field of diplomatists ; the English side of the contest often being main- 
tained so foolishly, as that the representatives of the Viceroy in India and 
those of the Government at home not only had no common understanding 
but were openly hostile to each other. One of the most interesting parts 
of the history is the account given of Herat, the key to Affghanistan, 
and the attempts to obtain and retain possession of it. The undying charm 
which Persia must possess to the lover of scriptural and classical anti- 
quity, and to the eo pe student of the present and of the probable 
future of the East, will commend Mr. Watson’s book to their perusal ; 
and, on the whole, they will not be disappointed in it. 


Raphael Santi; his Life and Works. By Atrrep Baron von 
Woxzocen. ‘Translated by F. E. Bunnerr. London. 
1866. 


England is rich in materials for the study of the works of the most con- 
summate artist whom the world ever saw,—Raphael Santi da Urbino. 
We need not envy Rome the often repainted and half-destroyed frescoes 
of the Vatican; nor any of the other cities of Europe, the pictures with 
which their public galleries are adorned ;—some of them obtained from 
England at that period—the noblest in all our glorious history,—when her 
best and most cultivated men had to choose between the beautiful and the 
true, and chose the latter. We possess the Cartoons; thanksto the greatestof 
those bestmen, Oliver Cromwell, who though hedid not = them, as is com- 
monly reported, for £300, prevented them from being sold for that inade- 

uate sum, at which they had been appraised by the commissioners of the 
lone Parliament. To say nothing of the choice specimens of “? smaller 
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works of this first of modern painters, to be seen in our National Gallery 
and in many a private collection, there is in England that sy 
unique monument to the =— and the skill of Raphael,—the Raphael 
Collection of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, at Windsor, which it may well 
be both hoped and desired, will one day be made in some measure sub- 
servient to the promotion of genuine art-education here, as the great and 
good prince who formed it, 

It seems, however, impossible in England to write lives of Raphael. 
Duppa, known by his more important life of Michael Angelo, is the only 
one who has attempted the task. All the rest, and they are not many, 
have abridged and translated the works of foreign writers. This 
ought not to be a reproach to us, because the original sources of such a life 
cannot be found here. The best, and, indeed, the only satisfactory life of 
Raphael, which has yet been written, is the production of a German; and 
the best, perhaps, of those which preceded it, was written by a Frenchman. 
And whilst Quatremére De Quincy’s work has been translated (in Bohn’s 
Tilustrated Library), Passavant’s is known to us only by the French trans- 
lation of it, or the original German edition. 

The small work before us, translated from the German of the Baron 
von Wolzogen, is necessarily founded upon Passayant’s complete bio- 

phy ; and is as incomplete in itself, as its original form ‘ four lectures, 
Surverst for the Society for the History of the Plastic Arts’ at Breslau, 
would lead usto expect. Yet, if it do but call attention afresh to Raphael’s 
works, we shall have reason to thank Miss Bunnétt for having brought it 
within the reach of that numerous class, which still finds English reading 
easier than German, and amongst which the cultivation of exact and 
critical knowledge of art is most to be expected. 

We will not here criticise the Baron’s performance ; and of the transla- 
tion we will only say that it is much to be regretted that it bears marks 
of haste and want of consideration. Indications of the employment 
of the dictionary are to be found in every page; so that it cannot fairly 
be said to be translated into English. If the work was worth the trouble 
which has been bestowed upon it, it surely must have deserved the little 
more that would have made it eager | readable. Such a fact as the 
employment of two forms for the name of one man, ‘ Marc Antonis,’ 
the common and correct Italian form, and ‘Marc Anton,’ the German 
form, is another painful proof of haste. And many quotations from Italian 
writers are left untranslated, although that language is far less studied in 
England than German. It is certainly a great mistake to follow so 
slavishly the form and arrangement of any original, as Miss Bunnétt has 
done here. For not only are the long notes placed in the appendix, but 
hosts of brief references to authorities also; most of which would have 
occupied no more space at the foot of the page, than is now expended in 
directing the reader where to find them. 

Still we believe that this work will be acceptable to many of those who, 
now that the cartoons have been placed in South Kensington Museum, 
have for the first time been able not only to study, but even to see them ; 
and thus believing, we commend it to the attention of our readers. 


A History of the City of Rome; its Structures and Monuments. 
From its Foundation to the end of the Middle Ages. By 
Tuomas H. Dyer, LL.D. Longmans and Co. 


The design of this book is similar to that which Gibbon formed, in tho 
first instance, for his history; it is, indeed, more comprehensive, fo 
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Gibbon’s original plan was circumscribed to the decay of the Roman city ; 
Dr. Dyer describes its rise, progress, and decline. Since, however, he 
reaches the conclusion within 410 widely-printed pages, it will be evident 
that his idea of its scope differs tly from that conception of genius 
which at length embraced the Decline and Fall of the Empire. 

A full exposition of the causes which, operating through the long 
course of Roman, barbarian, and Papal dominion, first fashioned and 
then ruined the city, would approximate, we suppose, to Gibbon’s original 
idea; but it does not receive accomplishment in this history, which 
contains only a running reference to the events that left their traces on 
the stones of Rome. 

Nor does our author furnish such a complete description of the monu- 
ments as would satisfy an antiquarian, and throw fresh light on disputed 
se pew of topography. For this the student should consult rather Dr. 

yer’s article ‘Roma’ in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography,’ where will be found a fuller notice of several prominent 

ings than — in this work. The Pantheon, for example, which 
receives in the ‘ History‘ less than twenty lines, receives thirty-five of 
nearly _ length in the ‘Dictionary.’ Pompey’s Theatre,* which 
receives fifty lines in the ‘ History,’ receives seventy in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

The book, then, is not an archzological treatise, nor a complete account 
of the city’s vicissitudes, but rather, a careful compendium of facts re- 
lating to its structures, interwoven with a sketch of its history. It isa 
book which only a scholar, thoroughly familiar with the city, could have 
written, though scholars will not turn to it for full information on points 
in dispute. The style is clear and direct; and there are two excellent 


maps. 

An introduction of nearly fifty pages is devoted to the credibility of 
early Roman history, which Dr. Dyer maintains against the scepticism 
of modern scholars. This seems hardly a question for treatment in a 
work of such narrow limits, though the considerations urged are well 
deserving of attention, wherever the balance may be supposed to rest. 

Dr. Dyer’s divisions are based rather on historical periods than on 
states of the city, though, of course, in measure the two coincide. 
Perhaps the best oienak idea of the long series of facts here recorded 
will be obtained by breaking them into divisions which follow the changes 
of the city walls. We pass over the dubious early period. 

I. Period of Servian Walls. Rise of Rome. (6th cent.—3rd cent. B.C.) 
—The wall finished by Servius Tullius followed closely the circuit of 
the Seven Hills—the Palatine, the Capitoline, Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, 
Caelian, and Aventine—and was about six miles in length. ‘eae 
remains of it may still be seen on the Aventine, and on the north-east, 
where, for want of a natural elevation, the more substantial Agger was 
raised. Clearly this wall was intended as a bulwark against Italian 
tribes, and yields evidence of liability to theu attacks, as well as of the 
size of the city, which more or less covered this ground with habitations. 
The main portion of the modern city lies outside this wall, to the north- 
west, and fills the Campus Martius, which, in the — of Servius and long 
on was a grassy plain, where martial and political assemblies 
were held. 


* Some inconsistent notices of this building occur. Both in the 
‘ Dictionary’ (Vol. ii, p. 834) and in the ‘ History’ (p. 158) its remains are 
spoken of as still to be discerned; and undoubtedly the visitor to Rome, 
relying on his ‘Murray,’ believes that he sees them in the massy curved 
“an near the Palazzo Pio. But at pages 384, 394, 398, 407 of the 
‘ History,’ it is said that no trace of it exists. 
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The city, after its capture by the Gauls, was rebuilt, though the amount 
of devastation they caused is uncertain. The ardour of reconstruction 
roduced confusion of plan. The existing remains of this period are few. 
The chief are the Walls, the Tullianum, a dungeon of the Mamertine 
Prison, and the Cloaca Maxima, a sewer opening into the Tiber, which 
claims a higher antiquity than Servius Tullius, and still serves the purpose 
for which it was made. A slight indication of the appearance of Rome 
early in the 3rd cent. B.c., occurs in the report of the ambassadors of 
Pyrrhus, that the city resembled a vast temple, and the senate a council 
fan. This period closes with the subjugation of Italy, the departure 
of Hannibal, and the consequent security of the city from attack. 

IL. Meridian Period. Walls superseded (200 B.c.—270 A.D.)—As the 
empire was established and extended, the Servian rampart was suffered 
to decay, and the city, to use the language of Gibbon, ‘ pierced through 
* the useless walls, covered the field of Mars, and, on every side, followed 
‘the public highways in long and beautiful suburbs.’ In the time of 
Augustus the old wall could hardly be traced. 

The reign of this Emperor, to which a separate section is devoted, 
— his boast that, having found Rome brick, he left it marble. 

e employed his lengthened sovereignty, and the resources of an empire 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, to embellish the city, 
which had suffered from the preceding half-century of civil dissensions. 
Prefixed to the account of his improvements, is an interesting sketch 
of the general aspect of Rome at his accession. It must be premised that 
the Seven Hills were far from being mountains, though steeper than 
now, when the wear of ages has lowered the heights and filled the 
hollows. Those round the Forum rise but little over a hundred feet 
above its level, to which the twenty or thirty more of former days would 
be a marked addition. These hills were dotted with patrician residences, 
temples, and gardens; the humbler dwellings, high and dark, crowded 
the valleys, which, being narrow and winding, made spacious streets 
and squares impossible. The most imposing architectural view must 
have been seen from the Summa Sacra Via (where the Arch of Titus 
now stands) looking down into the pillared Forum, and across to the 
temple-crowned Capitol. Cicero’s house on the Palatine would command 
this view. At the close of the reign of Augustus, the southern ex- 
tremity of the Campus Martius is spoken of by Strabo as excelling the 
rest of Rome in its buildings. Through it passed, straight as an arrow, 
the Via Flaminia (the modern Corso), west of which the Tiber was still 
bordered with green, and beyond rose the Mons Vaticanus, as yet no 
part of the city. The restorations and erections of Augustus and of 
succeeding Emperors, are enumerated by our author—a stately array 
of edifices, temples, basilicee, fora, theatres, baths. The culmination of 
the city’s splendour was reached in Hadrian’s reign (A.D. 117—138), 
when, from the Via Sacra to the Campus Martius, there stretched an 
unbroken series of public buildings, ending with the Forum, Basilica, 
and Column of Trajan ; when the imperial palace, larger in extent than 
the whole city of Romulus, covered the Palatine Hill, and the Flavian 
Amphitheatre enclosed within its walls 80,000 spectators. 

e preceding history has related the growth of Rome in size and 

ificence ; what follows is a record of decay. 

I. Aurelian Wall, repaired by Honorius (A.D. 270—850.) Period 
of Decay.—Barbarian hordes, hovermg on the outskirts of the enfeebled 
empire, determined the Emperor Aurelian to enclose the defenceless city 
with a wall. Its circuit, the same as that of the present wall, excluding 
the trans-Tiberine additions of the Popes, measured nearly twelve miles, 
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and embraced moro than double the Servian area, including the Campus 
Martius, the Pincian and part of the Janiculan hills. Its direction and 
its various gates are described by our author. 

Soon after, a decisive blow was struck at the political predominance 
of Rome. The Emperors, who were now compelled to defend the assailed 
boundaries of the Empire, resided with their armies nearer to the 
frontiers, and seldom visited the capital. Diocletian (A.D. 285—303) set 
the example of absence, thereby lessening the prestige of the city, and 
depriving the Roman senate of its nominal influence on public affairs. 
Nicomedia and Milan—afterwards Constantinople—became the seats of 

vernment, and therefore the centres of power. ‘The selection of the 

wesars, too, rested with the legions, at whose dictation the once imperial 
city received her masters. Thus the political decline of Rome proceeded 
faster than her material decay. 

Another change, still more influential, was at hand. Christianity, 
emerging from the catacombs, and growing by persecution, was about 
to inherit and to transform the city and the dominion of Rome. It was 
enthroned in the person of Constantine, who began to reign A.D. 306; 

The first effect of its establishment on the city was the conversion of 
certain Basilicee (large buildings used as law-courts and exchanges) into 
churches, and the erection of others on their model. Their design 
(oblong, with a nave, side aisles, and raised tribunal) was adapted to 
Christian worship, as that of the temples was not; the use of these, 
religious scruples also would have forbidden. Seven of these Basilicze 
(still so-called) attributed, on insufficient evidence, to Constantine, are 
briefly described. The Lateran, however, establishes the claim of its 
inscription to be omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater e& caput. The 
decaying temples with their diminishing worshippers existed undisturbed 
side by side with the multiplying churches. 

The degradation of Roman manners in the time of Constantine, con- 
sequent on enormous wealth, and the idleness of a declining city, is 
represented by Dr. Dyer, as by Gibbon, in the picture drawn by the 
contemporary soldier, Marcellinus. 

The West had an Emperor of its own from the time of Honorius 
(A.D. 395—423), but the court was fixed at Ravenna, as if in perpetual 
readiness for flight. This Emperor repaired the Aurelian wall; and not 
too soon, for wave after wave of war was about to break against and over- 
flow the bulwark. In 410, Alaric, after threesieges, took the city. Gen- 
seric followed in 455, with a merciless sack. Again in 472, Rome was 
captured by Count Ricimer, who employed German hordes to supplant one 
puppet Emperor by another. The feeble series gave place, in 496, to the 
first barbarian king, Odoacer. In 536, the eastern Emperor Justinian 
availed himself of dissensions in the Ostrogothic family to assert his claim 
over the West. Insthe struggle which followed, the city endured some of 
its most memorable sieges, and was taken and retaken five times; twice 
by Belisarius, twice by Totila, and once by Narses. From this time till 
756, Rome, with a portion of Italy, belonged to the Eastern empire, 
and was ruled by an exarch who resided at Ravenna. The long absence 
of a temporal head in troublous times naturally gave dignity and 
influence to the Popes, who acquired secular prerogatives. "When, in 
the 8th century, the city was continually endangered by the Lombards, 
the Pope appealed for aid to the quarter most likely to furnish it,—not 
to the enfeebled Eastern empire, but to Pepin the Frank, who in return 
for the ratification of his kingly title, delivered Rome, and presented 
to the Pope, on somewhat indefinite terms, the temporal dominion of 
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the Exarchate. This gift was confirmed by Charlemagne, who received 
in turn from Pope Leo III. the title of Emperor of the Romans. The 
coronation took place in St. Peter’s, on the last Christmas-day of the 
8th century. 

‘From this period,’ says Dr. Dyer, ‘the history of the city and its 
‘ancient monuments, or rather their ruins, has little interest but for 
’ — antiquarians, for it is hardly possible to connect them any 
‘ longer with the life of the people.’ 

. Middle Age Period. Walls of Leo IV. and Urban VIII.—In 
846, the Saracens from Africa appeared before the city. They failed to 
enter it, but ravaged the rich churches of St. Peter and St. Paul without 
the walls. This led Leo IV., while repairing the old rampart, to enclose 
with a wall the Vatican district and the church of St. Peter. Its circuit 
was not so extensive as the present wall of Urban VIII. Thus across 
the Tiber a new city arose, which was called Civitas Leonina. This 
indicates the descent of the main portion of the city from the hills to 
the field of Mars. The change is now so marked that the Capitol, 
originally on the northern boundary of Rome, stands on the south of the 
city of the Popes, dividing it from the city of the Ceesars. 

in endless series of civil commotions, which our author does not attempt 
to enumerate, occurred during the Middle ages, when the city was 
abandoned to the conflicts of rival families, who turned the huge ruins 
into fortresses. Of this practice the Papal fortress of St. Angelo, formerly 
the mausoleum of Hadrian, is a presentexample. Gibbon assigns this as 
‘the most potent and forcible cause’ of the ruin of Rome. Dr. Dyer, on the 
contrary, 1s of opinion that it saved the buildings so appropriated from 
neglect and decay. Both writers agree that a cause more destructive 
than the injuries of time and nature, or the hostile attacks of barbarians 
and Christians, was the use and abuse of the materials, the appropriation 
of the stones for buildings or for lime. ‘The Roman were thus,’ says 
Dr. Dyer, ‘ the principal demolishers of their own city.’ ; 

How far the decay proceeded may be judged from a statement in 
Ranke’s ‘History of the Popes,’ referring to the middle of the 16th 
century. ‘Rome was become a city of herdsmen. ..... The cattle 
‘ wandered about as in a village. . . . The Capitol was become the Goats’ 
* Hill (Monte Caprino), the Forum Romanum the Cows’ Field (Campo 
Vaccino).” 
Charles Lamb; his Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. By 

Percy Firzceratp, M.A. London: Richard Bentley. 


The author of this work tells us that those who look on ‘ the Memorials 
and Letters,’ as a household book, ‘may perhaps find a welcome for the 
following little étude.’ We think it fair to add that unless ‘ the Memo- 
rials and Letters,’ are at our elbow with ‘Charles Lamb’s collected 
works,’ this volume is anything but comprehensible. It is not an 
introduction to the study of Lamb, nor a criticism of his genius, nor 
an anthology of the bright and God-to-be-thanked-for things that this 
delightful being said and did; no fragments of wellknown letters appear, 
nor are we enlivened by the old face of some wellremembered bon mot, 
but the author, with commendable zeal and tender affection, just dodges 
all previous memorials, and accumulates scraps of information that are 
for the most part new. We do not think that much light is here thrown 
upon Charles Lamb’s life, yet we are thankful for any crumb of inform- 
ation which ever fell from his table. One of the most beautiful things 
in the book, is a passage written by him in a friend’s album, about the 
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death of Coleridge. The volume closes with rather an interesting com- 
parison between Charles Dickens and the Author of ‘ Elia.’ 


The American Mission in the Sandwich Islands. A Vindication 
and an Appeal. By the Rev. Witi1am Extis. London : 
Jackson, Walford & Hodder. 


Lapped by the waves of the Northern Pacific, and standing out of its 
mighty waste of water as so many stepping-stones on the way from 
California to China, are the Sandwich Islands. If the volcanic force 
which upheaved them were to fuse them into one, they would cover on 
the map a space about as considerable as Yorkshire, while their inhabi- 
tants would not suffice to fill either of the principal seats of manufacture 
in the West Riding. The death of Captain Cook invests them with a 
traditional interest for Englishmen, and the occasional refuge which their 
harbours afford to our ships and whalers give them some mercantile 
importance ; but that they should be mixed up with our ecclesiastical 
squabbles, and become a battle field for rival sects, directing their 
operations from America, France, and England, would be ludicrously 
incredible, if it were not sadly and miserably true. The ninety years 
which haye elapsed since Cook first brought the ‘ Resolution’ to anchor in 
Waimea Bay, divide themselves in the history of the Sandwich Islands 
into two epochs of exactly equal length. During the forty and odd years 
which elapsed between Cook’s death and the arrival of the missionaries 
from America, they were visited by many voyagers, and especially by 
Vancouver, who spent many months in the islands, and made great 
efforts to improve both chiefs and people; but though cows and sheep 
were domesticated, and King Kamehameha built forts with guns, the 
Hawaiians were very little the better for all the civilisation with which they 
had been brought into contact; in some respects, they were decidedly the 
worse for it. When the ship bringing missionaries from Boston arrived off 
Hawaii, King Liholiho came on board with a narrow girdle round his 
waist, a green silk scarf over his shoulders, a string of beads round his 
neck, and a feather wreath on his head. The missionaries had to take up 
their abode in a thatched hut, three feet and a half high, without floor, 
ceiling, or windows. The language of the natives was an unwritten 
tongue. They had no alphabet. They were for the most part naked. 
Raw fish was a principal article of their food ; theft and drunkenness were 
universal, and licentiousness, gross and disgusting, was a habit of their 
common life. As a consequence, the population was rapidly decreasing. 
The king disposed of the lives of his subjects as he chose; the chiefs of 
their property. A chief or landholder might appropriate any field of taro 
or other food he pleased by placing a stick of sugar canoe in the corner, 
and no one would then dare to touch it. The bulk of the people were 
about as degraded and wretched as it is possible for human beings to be. 
In two years from their arrival, the missionaries had the printing press at 
work. The people eagerly sought instruction in the useful arts from the 
artisans who came with them, and when Lord Byron, still living 
to repeat his testimony, visited the islands in 1825, he found Christianity 
taking hold of the chiefs, who were engaged in endeavouring to restrain 
murder, infanticide, drunkenness, and vice, and he was astonished by the 
advances which civilisation had even then made. The whole Bible was 
given to the Hawaiians in their own language in the year 1839, and at 
that time it was a common thing for the missionaries to gather congrega- 
tions of three, four, or five thousand personsat once. Twenty years ago there 
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were between three and four hundred schools in active operation, in which 
more than 16,000 scholars, children, and adults, were daily taught. 
There are not so many now; for they are not needed, and the population 
is less. One person in every five or six was at school. There are several 
superior academies in the islands at which as good an education is given as 
in most English boarding-schools : the training of teachers has been espe- 
cially cared for. Besides religious works a number of school books in the 
Hawaiian language have been issued from the mission press with com- 
pendiums of history and music books. There are now three newspapers 
published in the Hawaiian tongue. ‘It is no small thing to say of the 
‘ missionaries,’ writes Mr. Dana, ‘ that in less than forty years they have 
‘taught this whole — to read and to write, to cipher and to sew. 
‘They have given them an alphabet, grammar, and a dictionary, pre- 
‘served their language from extinction, given it a literature,’ &c. The 
Hawaiians now rejoice in a constitutional monarchy and liberal institu- 
tions. Lands haye been divided among chiefs and people, and a fee 
simple title given. Regular courts of law are established Ye the 
islands, and enlightened laws are impartially administered. Life and 
property are as safe as in any part of the earth. A man may travel 
through the wildest parts of the interior unarmed. Taxes are light, and 
the Government is economical. For all these blessings it is undeniable 
that the Hawaiians are directly indebted to the work and influence of the 
missionaries. Mr. Manley Hopkins, in his work on the Sandwich Islands, 
draws a very lively picture of the royal city of Honolulu, with its regular 
and well-built streets, the shipping in the harbour, the activity in the 
dockyards, the excellent hotels, the fire brigades, the newspaper Offices, 
the modest palace, bearing an impress of complete and healthy civilisation. 
Respectable workmen in most of the simple arts and trades are to be 
found in all parts of the country. Good houses and furniture continually 
meet the traveller’s eye; many of the natives are collecting round them 
the comforts and conveniences of civilised life. As for the moral condition 
of the people, it cannot be denied that though some besetting and very sad 
vices still cling to them, they are really a reformed race. ey are now 
a sober nation, and, at least, outwardly religious. ‘I found,’ says Mr. 
Dana, ‘no hut without its Bible and hymn-book in the native tongue, 
‘and the practice of family prayer and grace before meat, though it be 
‘over no more than a calabash of poe and a few dried fish, and whether at 
‘home or on journeys, is as common as in New England a century ago.’ 
The islands are covered with chapels, and the pastors reckon nearly 
18,000 members ‘ in full communion,’ or one-fo of the whole popula- 
tion. Their congregations are of course more than double that number. 
The churches are now entirely independent of the American Board of 
Missions, haying, with the full concurrence of the American Society, 
established a regular system of Church government for themselves, so 
that they support their own pastors, and carry on evangelistic work at 
their own ges. Already they themselves have become propa- 
tors of the Gospel. In the year 1864 they subscribed nearly 17,000 
ollars for the support of their own ministers, and for the publication of the 
message of salvation in the Marquesas, where they have eight ordained 
missionaries, and six unordained teachers, continually labouring. 

This, then, is the place, and these the ey which the Tite of 
Oxford and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have chosen for 
their latest missionary efforts. At the present moment it is, beyond all 
question, their pet mission field, that which most occupies their thoughts 
and desires. In December, 1861, Royal Letters Patent were issued for the 
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consecration of a bishop ‘of the United Church of England and Ireland 
‘in the Hawaiian and Sandwich Islands, and all other of the dominions of 
‘the King of Hawaii,’ where, at that time certainly, no such Church 
existed. Bishop Staley having been duly consecrated, set out with a 
couple of ‘ presbyters,’ and arrived at Honolulu in October, 1862. The 
Anglican party say he was invited by the late king—a statement which 
Mr. Ellis shows is of exceedingly doubtful authority; and it is certain 
that the Anglican Mission has hitherto subsisted entirely on the 
patronage of part of the Royal family, and of some of the foreign 
residents at the capital. The bishop was a man after Samuel Wilber- 
force’s own heart. He announced that he was come with the sanc- 
tion of the Queen of England to establish a ‘ Reformed Catholic 
Church’ in the islands, and in a deserted Methodist Chapel he set 
himself upon his ‘throne’ in all the glory of episcopal vestments, 
ring, crosier, and whatever else rightly belongs to the glorification of the 
bishop’s office ; his doctrine and his ceremonial were alike ‘ high.’ There 
was doubtless some little jealousy on the part of the American missiona- 
ries and native Protestant pastors, who not unnaturally regarded this 
fine bishop, with his lordly assumptions, as an impertinent interloper, but 
the matter would not have created much unpleasantness, and would 
certainly have attracted no notice in England but for the recent pro- 
cedure of the Bishop of Oxford. The Reformed Catholic Church would 
haye been left to sink or swim as it best could, and in the course of a few 
years, Bishop Staley would probably have begged a revocation of his 
patent, tired of working among a people who did not want him, and 
could not appreciate him. Nor would the visit of Queen Emma to this 
country, even if her sole object had been to collect funds for a cathedral, 
have excited any feelings but those of interest and pleasure, had she not 
allowed herself to become a puppet in the hands of the Bishop of Oxford 
and the Tractarian party. uring the whole of last autumn, she 
was attending meetings at which the bishop urged his listeners to 
subscribe to the Anglican mission to Hawaii, ‘because the American 
missionaries had ‘ wearied the people of the Sandwich Islands out 
‘with their Puritanism and mismanagement.’ The statement is in 
no sense true, and the queen should not have lent the sanction of her 
resence to these and other slanders with which the missionaries were 
eely aspersed, which she must have known were false. It was un- 
ceful, since both she and her chaplain who accompanies her, are 
indebted to the American missionaries for every particle of the education 
they haveenjoyed. The bishop insinuates that the American missionaries 
never won the heart of the porte: that they repelled and disgusted 
‘these children of the sun,’ as he calls them, by their sour Puritanism ; 
and that it is very doubtful whether they have not done more harm than 
pt by their strict legislation. If the Hawaiians are to be made real 
‘hristians, and the decay of the race is to be arrested, he gives 
churchmen to understand that it must be by a bishop and presbyters ‘ in 
the succession.” The merit of originating the scheme of the Honolulu 
Episcopate Pope belongs entirely to Bishop Wilberforce, and it is 
with him only part of a grand scheme for superseding Protestant, or, as 


he terms them, Puritan missions, by Anglican enterprises, and erecting 
bishoprics connected with the English Church in all parts of the globe. 
The attempt has been made in Madagascar, and is, we are sorry to hear, 
llkely to be renewed, and in the peroration of some of his speeches on this 
Hawaiian business, this ambitious prelate rs in glowing vision, 

be bishopped, and the 
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prelate of Honolulu from the North meeting with the prelate of Melanesia 
from the South in some middle island, they shall ‘rejoice together in the 
‘ victory which the Lord of Hosts shall have granted them over all the 
‘ pagan darkness, over all the superstition and misery which for so many 
‘generations have overshadowed those unhappy islands.’ We thought 
that the Wesleyan and London missionaries had already done a good deal 
to dispel pagan darkness in most of those islands; but the Bishop of 
Oxford entirely ignores their labours. The story of the Anglican mission 
in the Sandwich Islands is a very instructive one, and our English Evan- 
gelical Missionary Societies should especially take a note of it. 

The Rey. William Ellis, writing like a gentleman and a Christian, 
quietly but effectually exposes the true character of this Anglican 
aggression. He speaks with authority; for he spent a considerable time 
at the Sandwich Islands just as the people were emerging into the light 
of Christianity. He knows what they were as heathens, and what the 
Gospel has done for them, and his testimony will be decisive with the 
English people. 


The King and People of Fiji. Containing a Life of Thakombau, 
with notices of the Fijians, their Manners, Customs, and 
Superstitions, previous to the great Religious Reformation 
in 1854. By the Rev. JosepH WateEruovwsk, for Fourteen 
a a Missionary in Fiji. London : Wesleyan Conference 

ce. 


Mr. Waterhouse tells a story of Fijian savagery that is equally melan- 
choly and interesting. Much as Mr. Williams and other South Sea 
missionaries have told us of cannibalism, we doubt if any picture of it 
has produced the impression of its horrible and brutal character which 
this book produces. Thakombau, according to Mr. Waterhouse, is the 
greatest chief that the Fijis, perhaps that the South Seas have produced ; 

thaps he is the highest type of what savage life makes its ablest men. 
With just enough knowledge of what civilisation teaches, to give craft 
and zest to his barbarous power, he revels in bloodshed, cannibalism, 
treachery, and all the vices of unrestrained savage life; and yet there is 
a kind of regal bearing about him, which gives verisimilitude to the 

icture. Mr. Waterhouse tells us more about Fijian history, politics, and 
Tife, than he does about missionary work. We learn sufficiently of the latter, 
however, to understand the great difficulties of the mission, and the 
singular value of its triumphs. The conversion of a chief like Thakombau, 
whether a thoroughly — one or not, is one of the greatest proofs 
of the moral power of the Bible, we may say of the Divine power, which 
accompanies it, that could be supplied. Such conversions are the true 
evidence of Christianity, and no counter arguments can turn its force. 
We are hardly in a position to judge of the policy pursued by the 
missionaries, but there appear to be indications of a stern, dogmatic 
tone, the wisdom of which seems to us doubtful. They, however, are 
the best judges of the way in which a savage like Thakombau should 
be dealt with, and the result is their vindication. There are indications, 
too, of unfortunate collisions with consuls, both American and English, 
which might be inevitable, but in any case are to be regretted. We 
trust that Thakombau will not see Mr. Waterhouse’s account of him, 
or that Mr. Waterhouse does not intend to return, otherwise Thakombau’s 
Christian meekness will need to be very strong indeed. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
portrait is very dark. 
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Story of the Bhotan War. By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. London: 
John Murray. 1866. 


England has long been famous for her little wars, which have involved 
the sacrifice of numerous lives, the expenditure of immense sums of 
money, and have brought only the minimum of military glory. While, 
however, she undertakes the protection of her colonists, or the govern- 
ment of alien peoples, and is ambitious of extended empire, we must 
expect such narratives as the ‘Story of the Bhotan War.’ We are 
indebted to Dr. Rennie for a most seasonable and serviceable book. 
During the past year vague rumours have reached us of a disturbanco 
on the north-eastern frontiers of our Indian empire. But as such out- 
breaks are frequent, and nearly all obtainable information was trans- 
mitted to this country in the shape of dry official documents, the war 
excited little attention here, except amongst those whose interests were 
more immediately concerned. Little therefore is known upon this matter. 
Where is Bhotan ? Whoare the Bhotanese, and whence descended ? What 
is the nature of their government, and our relations thereto? How came 
the British authorities into collision with this people? What was the 
character of the war, and what has been accomplished by it? are questions 
upon which the author has furnished most veliadiie intelligence in 
language singularly clear and compact. 

He describes with life-like vividness the country and its inhabitants, 
its nominal and actual rulers, the commencement of British intercourse 
with the Bhotanese in 1772, and the difficulties and disputes which have 
constantly arisen; and he further traces the various causes which led to 
the annexation to the British crown in 1865 of those extensive plains 
called the Bengal and Assam Dooars. 

The 80th regiment, to which Dr. Rennie was attached, was not actively 
engaged in the war, but remained on the defensive at Darjeeling. The 
writer, however, was in a position to obtain accurate information about 
the military operations of the forces in other parts. He devoted con- 
siderable time to a close observation of the manners and customs of the 
Bhotanese. There is a fairness and impartiality in his criticisms of our 

licy towards that people, which is an admirable recommendation of the 

k, and which strikingly contrasts with much to which we are accus- 
tomed in our readings upon Indian affairs. He boldly disputes the wisdom 
of several of the Governor-General’s orders; prophesies, with excellent 
reason, that disasters will result from our occupation of the hill country, 
and candidly states that the inhabitants of the land lately annexed, made 
few complaints against their former rulers. For ourselves, we see no 
cause to justify that annexation. The Dooars can yield but little profit, 
and they are certain to prove a vast expense, and a continuous anxiety. 
Dr. Rennie is a humanitarian, and that is something to affirm in the 
resent day. He denounces the wholesale massacre of the wounded 
hotanese by our brutal native soldiery, in a manner that does credit 
to his heart. Troops must be taken from the subject provincials them- 
selves, but, to endorse our author’s words, ‘ It appears questionable how 
‘ far it is consistent with advancing civilisation to employ at work of this 
‘kind a class of ruthless auxiliaries, whose thirst for blood, military 
‘discipline would seem to be unequal to controlling,’ p. 293. As we 
might anticipate, this volume contains many valuable suggestions upon 
some points of medical science, especially on the so-called coup de soleil, 
cholera, and malarious disease—those dangerous ailments to which Euro- 
pean constitutions are so peculiarly liable in India. In several parts 
there are marks of the haste in which the book was prepared, but it is so 
full of instruction and common-sense, yet so entertaining and lively, that 
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without a syllable of detraction, we cordially commend it to the acquaint- 


ance of our readers, A map and several engravings add to the interest of 
this timely work. 


Eastward. By Norman D.D. With Seventy Illus. 


trations from Photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


Among the thousand and one books of Eastern travel that crowd the 
counters of booksellers, Dr. Macleod’s elegant volume will be very welcome, 
The multitudinous readers of ‘Good Words’ are already familiar with its 

nial character. Dr. Macleod went to the East for a well-earned 

oliday ; so far from purposing a book, he solemnly abjured such purpose, 
He attempts no contribution to either history, archxology, or science, 
he simply records the experiences and impressions of a rapid traveller, 
— about places, men, and things, in the most free and easy way, 

oes not feel bound to turn his observations into sermons, or to make any 
kind of practical application of them. And yet, since ‘ Kéthen,’ who also 
abjured all instructive purposes, we have had no more racy book of 
travel in Bible lands. . Macleod overflows with the genial sense of 
animal life, and with the generous feeling of human brotherhood. He 
has a very wholesome dread of sanctimoniousness, but a very hearty 
sympathy with good in whatever man, or religion, or institution it is 
found ; his animal spirits are sometimes even boisterous, and we confess 
to a sense of being over-joked, especially in the early part of his narra- 
tive, but the more sacred scenes and associations of Weissiies work their 
spell upon him, and exuberant spirits and religious feelings blend together 
in a narrative that is at once genial, reverent, and instructive. Dr. 
Macleod is a keen and intelligent observer, and brings to bear upon what 
he sees the accumulated wisdom of many years of active life. He pro- 
pounds no controversial theories; he simply tells a traveller’s tale, 
concerning countries about which we never weary. We give our most 
ad commendation to this most manly, religious, and interesting 


Home in the Holy Land. A Tale illustrating Customs and 
Incidents in Modern Jerusalem. By Mrs. Finn. London: 
James Nisbet. 


Mrs, Finn’s book is less of a tale than of adescription. The wife of our 
late consul in Jerusalem, she simply narrates what looks like her own 
personal experience id the Holy City, at any rate what might be the 
experience of any onp taking up a residence there. Upon the very 
slightest string of incident, she threads her beads of description, and 
furnishes her readers with an account, not only of the things to be seen 
in Jerusalam, but of the life lived in it. The former is furnished 
accurately enough almost every year by passing tourists. The chief 
value of*the book is the latter, which only a resident could supply. 
It includes descriptions of character—Jews, Turks, Syrians, Arabians, 
&c.—such as make up the motley population of Jerusalem, habits of 
household life, of religion, of business, and incidents of domestic ex- 
perience, housekeeping difficulties, &c. It is a bright and pleasant book, 
full of graphic sketches of Jerusalem life, written by one who, with the 
intellectual intelligence of an educated English lady, combines the sym- 
pathy and colour of feeling which, perhaps, only a residence in the East 
can give. It is a companion volume to Miss Rogers’s ‘Domestic Life 
in Palestine,’ and to Hiss Whately’s ‘Ragged Life in, ayy to both 
of which in graphic power and pleasant instructivencss, it is fully equal, 
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Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of “A Voyage en Zigzag.’’ London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


There is in this book more cleverness than taste, better conception than 
execution, and more flippancy than wit. Nevertheless, it is both able 
and amusing; the pencil and the pen are employed about equally, a page 
of five or six pen and ink drawings occurring to every two or three pages 
of letter press. The latter is intended to be descriptive of the former, and 
as the writer tells us, that as anything else ‘it would hardly be worth 
presenting to the public,’ she wishes the book to be tested by the 
sketches. The quality of these may be judged by the statement that they 
were intended merely ‘as illustrations to the journalisings,’ and were 
often ‘made on the margin of the original letters,’ from which they are 
literally engraved. They are not without considerable cleverness, or the 
book would be intolerable ; but the cleverness is in the conception rather 
than in the execution, which is too rude and imperfect to convey any 
impression of individual characteristics, 


The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales; forming a com- 
plete Topographical Description of the Country, with a Series 
of Views, Maps, and Plans of Cities, Towns, and Harbours, 
and an Atlas-Map of England and Wales, reduced from the 
Ordnance Surveys. Vol. I. 11. Edinburgh: A. Fullarton & Co. 


The great reputation for topographical accuracy and completeness which 
Messrs. Fullarton have won for themselves by their ‘ Gazetteer of the 
World’ will be a sufficient commendation of this companion to it. Their 
appliances for this great undertaking have been gradually increasing 
ioe a series of years. So far back as 1838 they began the publication 
of a ‘ Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and Wales,’ the completeness 
of which gave it a pre-eminent position among topographical works of the 
kind. The rapid and even wonderful changes of town and village since, 
render this entirely new work abundantly necessary. But most of the 
material and machinery of the former work is, of course, available for it. 
As far as it has gone its articles are about twice as many as in the earlier 
work, ‘They comprise bg geen designations, down to villages and 
‘hamlets; natural objects, such as mountains and streams; industrial 
‘ works, as railways and canals; historical and archzeological sites, camps 
‘and castles, ruins and roads. Every place is described in its position, 
‘ distance, and communication; and, when such exist, in its history, anti- 
‘ quities, property-administration, edifices, institutions, productions, traffic, 
‘ taxes, and population.’ 

No editor’s name is given. We presume, therefore, that the work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Macnab, one of the firm, whose eminent 
geographical acquisitions are a sufficient guarantee for the utmost accu- 
racy and skill. 

The work includes much information peculiar to itself, as well as common 
information up to the time of publication. Any general review of such 
a work is, of course, impossible. We have tested it at most of the places 
known to us that we could think of, and have compared it with Lewis 
and others, and we find it in every instance most complete and admirable. 
The latest of the Gazetteers, it is, in many respects, by far the best. 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Ideas of the Day on Policy. By Cuares Buxton, MP. 
London: John Murray. 


The task which Mr. Buxton has accomplished is novel, arduous, and 
interesting. He has dealt with ideas as a naturalist might deal with 
butterflies—made a collection of them, and classified them for study ; 
only there is this difference between political ideas and butterflies, that 
the former have to be not only caught, but determined, and defined; 
and these processes demand very special qualities of both intellectual 
perception and moral conscientiousness. There can be no question 
about the great interest attaching to a collection of contemporary 

olitical ideas. Interesting to ourselves, they will be far more interest- 
ing to posterity. What would we not give for a collection by a qualified 
contemporary of the political ideas of either the early or the later part 
of the sixteenth century—not to speak of the preceding ages. Labo- 
rious gleaning from Chronicles and Acts of Parliament will not furnish 
them, for how many of the ideas of a generation are found in floating 
indefinite forms of its thought and feeling? There is interest too in the 
natural history of political ideas—in their genesis, flux, and change. 
How many of the ideas that Mr. Buxton has so admirably defined, and 
classified, will justify themselves, or those who maintain them to the 
wisdom of the future; how many of them will become extinct species— 
mere curiosities of antiquarian thought and prejudice? Unless questions 
like Church-rates and Church establishments, and University tests, are 
doomed, among ideas, to the fate of the Wandering Jew, they will, 
sooner or later, be settled in one way or other; and at least one-half of 
the cpinions recorded by Mr. Buxton, will be looked at very curiously by 
our grandchildren. at will they think of those who so passionately 
maintain them? The present —- has already given indication 
of the settlement of some of the questions which Mr. Buxton has 
recorded as unsettled ; and by-and-bye they will be found in the limbo 
to which this generation has already consigned the ideas of the oppo- 
nents of the Reform Bill, Catholic Emancipation, the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and Free Trade, save as they may linger late in the prejudices 
of afew archeological politicians, who learn nothing and forget nothing. 

The only question, therefore, about a book like Mr. Buxton’s, respects 
the intelligence and judicial fairness of its compiler. Has he clearly 
apprehended the questions at issue and the arguments maintained on 
either side? and has he fully and faithfully stated them? ‘Thus tested, 
Mr. Buxton’s book may claim a very favourable verdict. It is intel- 
ligent, fair, and unassuming; Mr. Buxton does not always conceal his 
own preposessions any more than a judge upon the bench does, but he 
always states antagonistic views fairly and fully. 

Making due allowance for the axiomatic conciseness, for which Mr. 
Buxton has striven, it is startling to find that all the social and political 
ideas that occupy the thoughts of statesmen, the columns of newspapers, 
the speeches of orators, and the books of philosophers can be collected, 
classified, and comprised, in these few boldly printed pages. 

Mr. Buxton very justly contends that the political thinkers of the 
past, and the political leaders of the present, must very largely shape 
the conclusions of every political student, especially of every new 
member of parliament, that an independent judgment concerning all 
things is both a folly, and an impossibility. A more valuable hand-book 
than this can hardly be put into the hands of such. 
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On the Anatomy of Vertebrates. By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S., 
&e., &e. Vol. I. Fishes and Reptiles. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1866. 


The laborious and valuable researches of Professor Owen are so sincerely 
respected by scientific men, that the appearance of a new volume of his 
Comparative Anatomy is an event of considerable importance. It might 
justly be expected, as the present essay appears at a time when the author 

reached the full maturity of his powers, and has enjoyed ample leisure 

for reconsidering any doubtful points in his system, that this latter portion 
of his great work would represent an advance over his earlier labours. 
This can hardly be said to be the case. On the contrary, we are induced 
to rank the volume before us lower than his lectures on the Invertebrate 
animals, which appeared twenty-three years ago; and most assuredly it is of 
uite a different style of handiwork from such splendid monographs as 

e ‘Nature of Limbs,’ the ‘ Odontography,’ and the many excellent 
papers on special natural history subjects, which appearing from time to 
time, have made Professor Owen famous. Nor does it deal with that 
portion of the vertebrate sub-kingdom with regard to which the author’s 
opinions have the greatest controversial interest. On the whole, however, 
this is a wonderful book—one of the greatest existing monuments of the 
achievements of modern science in the domain of natural history. 

Professor Owen remarks that a first binary sub-division of vertebrates 
might be made either (1) into oviparous and viviparous, according as 
the young are brought forth in an egg, or naked ; or (2) into branchiate 
and abranchiate, with reference to the presence or absence of gills; or 
(3) finally, into hzemato-thermal and hemato-cryal, the former group 
having spongy lungs, a four-chambered heart, and hot blood, the latter 
having less perfect breathing organs, a less complex heart, and cold blood. 
It is the latter principle of primary classification which he adopts; and 
the present volume is occupied with the description of the hemato-crya, 
in which are included fishes, amphibia, and reptiles, while birds and 
mammalia (heemato-thermals) will be treated of in a future part of the 
work. We think this main sub-division of the vertebrate very inferior 
to that which is adopted by Professor Huxley, who distributes the 
different classes into three provinces, viz. (1) The Icthyoids (comprising 
fishes and amphibia), defined by the possession of gills at some period of 
existence, the absence of amnios, the absence or rudimentary condition 
of the allantois, the presence of nucleated blood-corpuscles, and a certain 
bone called ‘parasphenoid’ in the skull; (2) The Sauroids (including 
reptiles and birds), which never have gills, which possess a well-developed 
amnios and allantois (structures which are connected with foetal respi- 
ration), have the head jointed to the spine by a single ‘ condyle’ or pivot, 
a complex jaw articulated to the skull by the intervention of a ‘ qoiieat® 
bone, nucleated blood-corpuscles, and no ‘parasphenoid’ bone in the 
skull; (3) Mammalia, having mammary glands for suckling the young, 
two condyles for the articulation- of the head to the spine, a simple jaw, 
articulated directly with the temporal bone, no parasphenoid bone, and 
blood corpuscles devoid of a nucleus. It appears to us a decided ag omy 
that the true reptiles, which never at any time possess gills, should 
included in the same principal group with the am: hibia, which do possess 
gills at an early stage. And on the other Roos the grouping together 
of birds and mammalia seems to be equally unadvisable, in presence of 
two such remarkable features as the culling of the young, and the 


presence of nucleated blood-discs, which distinguish mammalia. We 
NO. LXXXVI. PP 
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cannot see anything in the circumstance that birds have hot blood and 
the form of heart and lungs which is subservient to that condition, which 
justifies us in placing them in the same principal group with mammalia, 


or in rejecting the true reptiles from association with them in such a 


up. 
ort Sooula be beyond our purpose to follow Professor Owen into the 
ta yd classification of the Heemato-crya, since our necessarily con- 
ensed version of it would be useless to novices and uninteresting to 
professional students. We prefer to take up those topics which illustrate 
the pone principles of the author’s system, and have become interesting 
to the public. And although we desire to avoid as much as may be the 
introduction of large subjects of philosophical speculation in a brief notice 
like the present, it is impossible to omit some notice of the position which 
Professor Owen takes up in the preface to his present volume, and which 
is represented in the following words :—‘I am constrained by evidence 
‘to affirm that in the vertebrate, as in the invertebrate series, there is 
‘ manifested a principle of development through polar relations, working 
‘ by repetition of act and by multiplication of lke parts, controlled by 
‘an opposite tendency to diversify the construction and enrich it wi 
* all P sar forms, proportions, and modifications of parts, conducive 
* to the fulfilment of a pre-ordained purpose and final aim; these opposite 
‘ yet reciprocally complemental factors co-operating to the ultimate result 
‘with different degrees of disturbance, yet without destruction of the 
‘ evidences of the typical unity.’ We need scarcely say that we rejoice 
in the production of wh legitimate scientific evidence of a unity of design 
in the animal creation; but we hesitate to approve of the introduction of 
such considerations in the preface to a work which should be nothing but 
a record of facts from a strictly scientific point of view. If ever there was 
a time when it was desirable that the student of biology should come to 
his task of enquiry with a mind entirely unbiassed by special ee 
or py yore considerations, it is the present. We confidently a 
this in the interests of theology itself, and we therefore suggest, with all 
deference, that it is hardly fair or expedient to introduce such con- 
siderations into that very portion of a scientific treatise to which those 
readers who possess but little technical knowledge will naturally turn 
for preparatory information. Nor is it possible to avoid a certain uneasy 
suspicion that the argument from finai causes has unduly biassed Pro- 
fessor Owen in the whole course of his researches, a remark which we 
shall illustrate by one or two specific instances. 

The central idea of Owen’s conception of the development of vertebrate 
animals is the assumption that every part of the body has for its basis a 
particular vertebra, or bony element which, however modified in form, 
corresponds essentially with one of the regular vertebra of the spinal 
column. He is a disciple of Oken, and accordingly the vertebral theory 
is nothing for him if it is not complete and universal in its application 
to every portion of the bodily frame. Not content with the acknowledg- 
ment, which all physiologists are agreed to make, that the vertebral 
column is the essential portion of the vertebrate skeleton, and that the 
limbs, ribs, pelvis, &c., are mere apperidages of it, which are most 
variously developed in the different classes of vertebrata, he insists upon 
the doctrine, formerly popular, but now falling into much disrepute, 
that the bones of the skull are also nothing more than the modified 
elements of four true vertebra. It is strange that a writer of Professor 
Owen’s eminence should haye taken the course which he has adopted 
in regard to this question. Whatever may be the weight of his indi- 
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vidual authority (and this is deservedly immense) he must be well aware 
that the scientific world has long been leaning, with a constantly in- 
creasing degree of favour, to the belief that the vertebrate theory of the 
skull is an erroneous hypothesis. Notwithstanding this, he completely 
ignores the labours of Rathke, Vogt, Agassiz, Remak, and especially 
Professor Huxley, besides many other observers, who have produced the 
strongest evidence to show that although the skull of vertebrata does 
consist, developmentally, of four distinct segments, only one of these can 
be said to bear even a tolerable resemblance to a vertebra, and that the 
three anterior segments are decidedly not formed on the vertebral plan at 
all. It would seem, too, as if the determination to uphold unity of design 
in the vertebrate organism had led Prefessor Owen to another most 
strange anatomical position. He maintains, as he has maintained for 
many years past, that the fore limbs are an appendage of the occipital 
‘ vertebra’ (that is, the posterior developmental segment) of the skull, 
an assertion for which there is only the shadowy foundation afforded b 
the fact that- the bone called ‘ supra-scapular’ articulates with the sk 

in a few instances (e.g. the pike), but which seems to us directly con- 
tradicted by every other anatomical fact in connection with the develop- 
ment of the anterior limb; and most especially by the point at which 
the nerves for the fore limb come off from the nervous centres, as well 
as by many well known facts in embryology. We must confess that Mr. 
Owen’s persistence in maintaining these two theories—of the vertebral 
nature of the skull, and the connection of the fore limb with an ‘ occipital 
vertebra ’—together with his almost ignoring, so far, the powerful 
arguments which have been adduced in opposition to them, give some- 
what of a shock to our faith in the balance of his scientific judgment, 
although his views are, as usual, put forward with a wealth of ingenious 
argument and illustration. 

The general plan of the volume is as follows :—The first chapter deals 
with the character of vertebrate animals, describing successively their 
general development and structure, the modification of these which is 
observed respectively in fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammalia, and con- 
cluding with an exposition of the classification adopted by the author. 
Chapter II. commences the special consideration of the Heemato-crya, 
or cold-blooded vertebrates, with an account of their osseous system, 
and is of course specially interesting as containing what we may suppose 
to be the author’s latest views on the archetypal skeleton. Chapter II. 
deals with the muscular system; and contains some important remarks 
on the machinery of locomotion of the different classes of hzemato-crya, 
and a vigorous protest in favour of the argument for design, as against 
certain recent objectors. But among many forcible passages there is a 
singular weakness of reasoning noticeable here and there. For instance, 
Professor Owen protests against the notion that the occurrence in semi- 
vertebrates of a highly developed external skeleton (which is a normal 
characteristic of many invertebrata) is to be taken as a type of a com- 
paratively low organisation ; he states with much force the reasons which 
seem to make it probable that the phenomenon in question is a protective 
arrangement against the dangers to which the animal is exposed, but he 
_— to miss the force of Professor Grant’s dictum which he quotes :— 
‘ That the internal articulated skeleton in the higher vertebrata takes all 
‘the earthy matter for its consolidation.’ He urges that ‘the bulky 
‘Glyptodon, and its diminutive congeners the Armadilloes, haye their 
‘internal skeleton as fully developed and as completely ossified as that 
‘of any other mammal,’ and argues that the organising —_ which 
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perfect and strengthen the internal skeleton do not diminish the tendency 
to calcareous deposits on the skin, when the habits and sphere of life of 
the animal require a strong defensive covering. Here he appears to 
overlook on the one hand the possibility that the calcareous deposits 
might really be the sign of a lowered organic vitality, produced by the 
depressing influence of the very habits and sphere of life against which 
he supposes the change in question to be designedly directed as a defence, 
and also the positive evidence which exists to show that such lowering 
of the standard of vitality actually does produce very analogous changes 
in the animal body, in a variety of instances. The argument as a whole, 
however, is extremely able and interesting. 

Chapter IV. treats of the nervous system of hmatocrya, and offers 
nothing very special for remarks, except, indeed, that it is rather parti- 
cularly deficient in new matter. The relations of electricity to nervous 
force, which receive such interesting illustrations in many of the cold- 
blooded vertebrates, are treated with singular meagreness. And we 
cannot help noticing specially in this chapter, what is noticeable all 
through the volume, that there are scarcely any original drawings, such 
as one might suppose the author could have given, as a valuable and 
much-needed store, although there are a large number of woodcuts with 
which every student of comparative neurology is already quite familiar. 
Chapter V. is on the digestive system, and here we get a great deal of 
valuable matter under the subject of teeth, only unfortunately it has 
been for the most part anticipated in the Odontography; the remainder 
of the digestive organs are treated in a manner which is tolerably complete 
but by no means novel, the numerous wood-cuts are all, except a very 
few, taken from works which have been before the public for a long time. 
Chapter VI. on the absorbents, is very short, and contains nothing worthy 
of remark. Chapter VII. on the circulating and respiratory organs 
contains some interesting remarks on the homology of the air-bladder of 
the fish with the lungs of batrachians, and of all air-breathing vertebrates, 
but is not otherwise specially remarkable. The remaining chapters treat, 
respectively, of the ae System, the Tegumentary System (in which, 
by the way, only the most cursory mention is made of the remarkable 
P enomena of the distribution and changes of the pigment in many cold- 

llooded vertebrates, on which Lister and others have made such valuable 
observations), the peculiar and ductless glands, the generative organs, 
and the generative products and development of hzemato-crya. 

In concluding our brief notice of this important work, while expressing 
our sense of its great general value, and the testimony it affords to years 
of patient and most intelligent research, we cannot help repeating the 
expression of a considerable disappointment. In the first place, there is 
more of book-making in it, and less of fresh vigorous originality of 
research, than we could have hoped to find in the Magnum Opus of a 
naturalist who has raised our standard of expectation so high as Professor 
Owen has done. There is also a tenacity in holding to one set of opinions, 
and what we cannot but call a perverseness in ignoring the recent work 
of other men, which is to be regretted, coming as it does from a man who 
can so well afford to be magnanimous and candid; and we must say that 
the omission, or almost total omission, of any allusion to the results 
obtained by such eminent workers as Professor Iluxley and some others 
who might be named, seems to us a serious blot on a standard work in 
which we had the right to expect a high and noble impartiality. We 
trust that in the succeeding volume, which will complete the series on 
the vertebrata, the still more important and difficult points connected 
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with animal development, on which our two greatest naturalists are at 
issue, will be discussed by Professor Owen in a thoroughly open and 
candid manner, and without any trace of jealousy or dislike for an 
—— who, though younger in years and fame, is second to none in 
ability and in honest desire to discover the truth in scientific matters. 


Geology for General Readers; a Series of Popular Sketches in 
Geology and Paleontology. By Davip Pace, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.8. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 


Admirable in arrangement, comprehensive in plan, and clearly ex- 
pressed. In 253 pages we have the history and results of modern 
Geology. Mr. Page has increased his claims to our gratitude by this 
seasonable work. 


University Education in Ireland. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s 
College, Galway. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Cairnes does brave battle for the Queen’s Colleges in which he is so 
distinguished a professor. That they have conferred an inestimable boon 
on the youth of Ireland, and that the changes in their scope and constitu- 
tion now threatencd must waste and ultimately destroy them, few 
thoughtful and impartial persons acquainted with their history, will be 
found to deny. But in resisting those changes Professor Cairnes has to 
prove not pom, that they will act mischievously upon the Colleges them- 
selves, but that the present system may be maintained without any unfair- 
ness to the Roman Catholics. The idea of the founders of the Queen’s 
Colleges may have been singularly wise and patriotic, and their practical 
working, as far as the students who resort to them are concerned, admir- 
able, yet if the Roman Catholics cannot or will not make use of them it 
is quite vain to attempt to maintain them. The difficulty with which the 
Professor has to deal is that, whereas the Romanists in Ireland are four 
times as numerous as the Protestants, the Protestant students in the 
Queen’s Colleges are four times as numerous as those of the dominant 
faith. In the national schools, of which these colleges are the necessary 
complement, the proportion of Romanist children to those of Protestant 
parentage, is just what we should expect it to be, four or five to one. 
Professor Cairnes perceives well enough that the stress of the case lies 
here, and he puts out all his strength inthe answer. He shows that none 
of the Catholic youth intended for the priesthood attend these colleges, 
because Maynooth, endowed by the nation, and a number of Diocesan 
seminaries furnish ample accommodation for the education of young Romish 
ecclesiastics. On the other hand, the Presbyterians largely avail themselves 
of the Queen’s College at Belfast, for the general instruction of their 
yonng men intended for the ministry, and if the clerical as well as the lay 
students of both denominations, receiving the higher education, are taken 
into the calculation, the disparity of numbers will not be found to be very 
great. Still the Protestant students are in a majority, and so it must be 
for the present. The industry and enterprise of the Protestant settlers 
in Ireland ensure wealth and position, and thus, though so largely out- 
numbered, they furnish two-thirds of the gentry and of the professional 
classes from whose families we should expect the student-roll of the 
Queen’s Colleges to be chiefly recruited. Remembering the fierce hostility 
of the priesthood, the marvel is that any Roman Catholic students should be 
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found in the Queen’s Colleges. They were founded, indeed, with the advice 
and approvalof Dr. Murray, theamiable prelate, who had already materially 
assisted in establishing the national schools. Neither did Dr. Croly, the 
Romish primate, oppose them; but scarcely were the colleges opened when 
both these prelates died, and the Pope, disregarding the wishes of the Irish 
priesthood, sent Dr. Cullen from Rome to rule them, and to direct their 
policy on a new principle. Almost his first act was to summon the Synod 
of Thurles, to condemn these ‘ godless’ colleges, and by a trick he ob- 
tained a majority of one in favour of a decree against them. The pitch 
of denunciation has since been raised year by year, till in March last the 
Bishop of Clonfert, declared ‘once for all,’ that those who were guilty 
of sending their sons to the Queen’s Colleges, should not be permitted to 
receive ‘the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, or of penance.’ Yet year 
by year the number of Catholic students has increased. The general 
results accomplished by the Queen’s University and its colleges in a career 
of fifteen years, are thus summed up by Professor Cairnes :— 

‘They have in that time educated 3,330 Irishmen, that is to say, 957 
‘members of the Established Church, 988 Roman Catholics, 1197 Pres- 
‘byterians, and 238 of other denominations. They are at the present 
‘ moment educating more than at any previous time ; their students being 
‘ within one-fifth as numerous as those of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
‘ within one-third as nnmerous as those of the University of Oxford. In 
‘a period of fourteen years the Queen’s University has conferred 886 
‘ degrees. The number conferred by the London University during the 
‘ corresponding period of its career being 841, or five per cent. less, ‘The 
‘ colleges have since their establishment trebled the number of the Roman 
‘ Catholic laymen receiving university education. The quality of this 
‘ education, as shown by every available test is not inferior to that obtain- 
‘ able in any of the older universities. Lastly, they have eminently suc- 
* ceeded in what was a leading object of their estabiishment—the bringing 
‘ together in the same class-rooms of students from all the various religious 
‘ bodies in the community.’ 

Our readers will probably be of opinion that Professor Cairnes has 
made out his case; that the united and unsectarian scheme of collegiate 
education in Ireland, set on foot by Sir Robert Peel in 1845, and supple- 
mented in 1850 at the suggestion of the late Prince Consort with a Uni- 
versity granting degrees, has been in every respect a success. Wedo not 
hesitate to say that it is one of the most brilliant successes of our modern 
domestic legislation. We haveno space todemonstrate, what, indeed, needs 
little demonstration, that the affiliation of the Roman Catholic Colleges, and 
then of course of other denominational colleges with the Queen’s University, 
will speedily lead to a break-up of the present national and unsectarian 
system. Grant national privileges to national and sectarian colleges alike, 
and there will soon be none but sectarian colleges left. The grievance of the 
Roman Catholics is only sentimental. If their consciences prevent their 
attendance on the Queen’s Colleges they are not debarred from degrees. 
The London University is open to them, and, as it now holds examinations 
in Ireland no one can plead difficulty or distance. The demand of the 
Roman Catholic prelates that the senate of the Queen’s University should 
be modelled to suit their tastes is an audacious reversal of the principles 
upon which all recent legislation has been founded, and we are bound to 
fesist it to the last. Nothing can be plainer than that by accepting the 
proposed alterations in the Irish University and Colleges we should be 
playing into the hands of Dr. Cullen and his Ultramontane associates. 
If there is any single principle for which liberal politicians have strenu- 
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ously contended it is this—that the secular education of the people shall 
not subject to ecclesiastical control; and if, instead of assisting the 
Irish laity to escape from the control of their priesthood, we now help the 
priests to tighten their hold upon the rising generation, we shall be guilty 
of a wretched retrogression, for which our contemporaries will laugh at 
us, and our posterity curse us. 

The only paragraph in Professor Cairnes’ pamphlet, with which we 
cannot agree, is that in which, for the sake of saving the Qucen’s Colleges 
he hints that a charter might, with less mischief than the affiliation 
scheme would involve, be given to the Roman Catholic college or uni- 
versity, as itis called, in Dublin. ‘Tous this proposition is more distaste- 
ful than the one now under consideration. Denominational universities ! 
Ministers of grace defend us! Certainly the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
cannot expect to be placed in a position different from that of any other 
sect in the United Kingdom by having a university all to themselves. 

We hope Professor Cairnes’ very able pamphlet will be carefully read by 
all Liberal Members before the subject comes under the notice of Par- 
liament. The Government seem at the last moment to have discovered 
that they cannot satisfy the rapacity of Dr. Cullen, do what they will, 
and that they have no power to alter the constitution of the Queen’s 
University unless the university makes a voluntary surrender of the 
existing charter. There is good reason to hope, therefore, that the whole 
scheme will be abandoned, and that the humiliating history of this 
abortive project may serve as a further warning to liberal politicians 
against coquetry with Rome. 


The Ethics of the Dust; Ten Lectures to Little Housewives on the 
Elements of Crystallization. By Joun Rusxry, M.A. 
London: Smith & Elder. 


Another bewildering the minutest con- 
ception of the lovely and noble thought behind and beneath it. On several 
of Mr. Ruskin’s works there is a similar enigmatical frontispiece, provok- 
ing curiosity and mystifying humble-minded subscribers to London libra- 
ries. Thus, ‘Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds’ deluded many 
a Dorsetshire farmer to invest in the purchase of a pamphlet which he 
reasonably thought might throw some lhght on the management of South 
Downs. ‘The Two Paths,’ ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ ‘The Cestus of Aglaia,’ 
‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ and even the sub-titles of ‘The 
Stones of Venice,’ were all full of double entendre. What can ‘ dust’ 
have to do with ‘ ethics’ unless it be ‘the unworthy dust’ of some village 

rayer-meeting? If ‘the highest part of the dust of the earth’ was 
fashioned before the Creator ‘ delighted in the habitable parts of the world,’ 
even though it was submitted to laws which it could not transgress, and 
crystallized into shapes of surpassing loveliness, which are themselves 
some of the most recondite secrets of nature, yet one is tempted to criticise 
the apparent confusion of thought which even suggests the introduction 
of ‘things’ into the category of ‘moral being.’ Even if Mr. Ruskin 
accepts Coleridge’s definition of life, which will admit the crystal as well 
as the Christian into the category of living beings, yet as a philosopher 
he would scarcely be justified in conferring on the crystal, conscience or 
responsibility. But he speaks a parable, and finds abundant scope in his 
allegory to develope some of his favourite ideas. The book sparkles with 
thoughts with which he has elsewhere made us familiar, and he clearly 
means to defend them against all comers. There is a touch of racy humour 
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in Mr. Ruskin’s representing his critics and admirers, his friends and 
detractors, as a group of frolicsome school-girls, clustering round a lecturer 
of incalculable age, exhibiting the most amiable wilfulness and the crassest 
ignorance, puzzled by his paradox, charmed by his fancy, floating them- 
selves away into cloud-land on the wings of his Pegasus, and, at times, 
bringing him to bay bya flight of arrows from his own quiver. At all events, 
he shows usin this volume, that there are few things, from the ‘pitch and 
toss’ to the ‘manslaughter’ of literature, to which he is not perfectly 
competent ; and in these ‘ Lectures to Little Housewives,’ he at one and 
the same time takes up his parable as a lay prophet, great in Scripture 
criticism and stirring appeals to the conscience, while he creates a series 
of little dialogue dramas that would be entirely charming in a first-class 
novelist. The historical event on which his little drama turns, is, we 
presume, his visit to a Ladies’ School, where, with infinite good nature 
and an affluence of sunny thought, he must have made himself most 
delightful company. The positive instruction he communicated to his 
charming audience is not the measure of the value of his book. But 
would that some old lecturer, with a tithe of his Socratic power, could 
itinerate the Ladies’ Schools of England, and turn the minds of their 
oung occupants inside out, and upside down, after this fashion! We 

ve neither time nor space, at present, to criticise the dubious doctrine 
which Mr. Ruskin here and there intersperses on the nature of virtue, the 
authority of Scripture, and the corruption of the human heart; nor jto 
enter the lists with him, either as moralist, political economist, geologist, 
or theologian. To handle the various questions that he suggests rather 
than discusses, to dispute his interpretation of Scripture history or ancient 
mythology, would be about as reasonable as vely to expound his 
theories of crystal virtues, sorrows, and caprices. Yet we must admit that 
he has thrown a new charm around the agate and the sapphire, the 
snowdrift and the diamond, not merely in the revelation that he hints of 
the wonder-working Hand of ‘Him who worketh all in all,’ but in the 
ye parable, that all nature speaks of human duty, struggle, destiny, 
an 


Curiosities of Natural History. A New Series. By Frank 
Bucktanp, M.A. In Two Volumes. London: Richard 
Bentley. 


The title of Mr. Buckland’s book can be justified only by an extension 
of the term natural history, wide enough to include the lion upon 
Northumberland house. A more singular medley of sense and non- 
sense, information and bosh, has not latterly come before us. Shilling 
magazines have a great deal to answer for if they make such work as 
this of a really able and well-informed man. Mr. Buckland’s nonsense 
is all the more provoking, because he has the knack of conveying a good 
deal of information in an incidental, pleasant way ; only he has not faith in 
the interest of the information itself, and therefore lards it with bad 
jokes and slang, and scraps of classical quotations. Nothing comes 

im amiss; he is at home in every society, he has something to say 
about everything, and often he says something where there is 
really nothing to say; ordinary people would see and say nothing, 
where Mr. Buckland gives us a chapter. Mr. Buckland goes to see 
every monstrosity, and every curiosity, that is to be seen, from Chang 
the giant, to the talking fish ; but he tells us more about what happened 
and what was said when he went to see, than he does about the thing 
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itself. It were almost as easy and quite as congruous to catalogue 
Barnum’s museum as the contents of these volumes. The Davenport 
Brothers, and the last baby show, performing bulls, and mermaids, Ben 
Jonson’s skull, and three-legged foxes, traps for fairies, and the Spanish 
origin of Galway town. A more amusing book for boys and village 
libraries can hardly be found, and even the well-informed may learn 
much from it; but we cannot help wishing that Mr. Buckland would take a 
more serious view of the functions of even the popular teacher of rudi- 
mentary science ; and, as in his chapters on salmon, have faith in the 
intrinsic interest of what he has to say. He has qualities that would fit 
him to do much higher service, than he possibly can do by books like 
this; which contains fewer ‘ Curiosities of Natural History,’ than it does 
curiosities of a naturalist’s mind. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrrton, 
Bart., M.P. London: John Murray. 


One of our greatest modern novelists, has given us in this volume 
some specimens of the earliest fiction. He has rescued from comparative 
oblivion some of the fascinating legends to be found in Athenzus, 
Diodorus, and Parthenius, and from his extensive acquaintance with 
classic literature, has produced for us in modern English, an idea of those 
‘ Lost Tales,’ in which the Milesians are supposed to have luxuriated. 
He has caught up the broken lyre of the early minstrel, has re-strung 
and tuned its chords, brushed away its defilement, gilded it with new 
fancies, crowned it with fresh olive wreaths, and struck from its sounding 
strings thoughts as worthy and as noble as were ever conceived by 
ancient Greek, but more profound and far purer than was possible to the 
licentious age in which they were originally produced. Sir E. B. Lytton 
has had another object in view, and _~ proved, more successfully than 
the advocates of English hexameters have ever done, the compatibility 
of unrhymed metre with the expression of English thought. He has 
carefully shunned all direct imitation of classic measures, and has 
created four or five new forms, which, in themselves, will amply repay 
careful study. At times, for a verse or two, he has indulged in clever 
alliteration, but the elasticity, adaptation, and expressiveness of his 
rhythm are often magical. He has given us a new sense of enjoyment. 
We hardly know which of these eight tales to admire the most. The 
delicious romance of ‘The Secret Way;’ the terrible satire and grim 
grotesque suggestiveness of ‘Death and Sisyphus;’ the affluence of 
fancy, mystic sweetness, and far-reaching speculation of ‘The Oread’s 
Son ;’ the magnificent conception of the Gaul in ‘the Wife of Miletus,’— 
which like an unfinished sketch of Michael Angelo—looms strangely out 
of rough marble, as 4 


‘ The grand destroyer went his way forlorn, 
‘ Through glimmering darkness down barbarian forests ;’ 


and the luxurious sweetness of ‘Cydippe and the Apple,’ have an 
almost equal fascination, while the remaining three well sustain the 
reputation of the author of ‘The Rise and Fall of Athens,’ and ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.’ 
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Ralph Darnell. By Captain Mxzapows Taytor, M.R.LA. 
Author of ‘Tara.’ 3 Vols. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 


Readers of ‘Tara’ will very gladly welcome a new Indian story 
from Captain Taylor. He has opened a new vein in historical fiction, 
which he works with a knowledge and power that give to his books the 
instructiveness of the one element, and the forcefulness of the other. 
Captain Taylor’s long residence in India, his diligent study of its history, 
and his keen observation of native character and habit, combine with 
great literary skill to interest his readers in scenes and things remote 
from their knowledge and sympathies. Many as are the histories of 
India that have been written, Captain Taylor will probably share with 
Macaulay the merit of communicating to even many well-informed persons 
the chief part of their knowledge concerning it. To all, probably, his 
books will give more vivid impressions of its life and character than 
could be derived from even the most ample canonical history. This, 
indeed, is the function of the poet or the novelist. His reproductive 
imagination dramatises where the historian only narrates; and if, like 
Captain Taylor, he is true to the life he represents, he is our best teacher 
concerning it. 

‘Tara’ described the struggle for empire in 1657 between the 
Mahratta and the Mussulman powers, and the Maccabzean splendours 
with which the heroism of the former retrieved the fading glories of the 
Hindoo races. Ralph Darnell describes the foundation of the Anglo-Indian 
power in 1757, when Clive began the career which culminated in the battle 
of Plassy, and a few merchants in a Calcutta factory became masters of the 
East. i connecting chapter tells how, during the intervening century, 
the Mussulman power pn ere in the Mogul Empire of Arungzebe, 
and then rapidly decayed until it found its Nemesis in the imbecile and 
wretched Nawab Suraj-oo-Doulah. When Clive’s career began, there 
was no native power capable of resisting foreign aggression. The only 
really serious question was whether England or France should be domi- 
nant. To Clive belongs the political merit of being the first to see this, 
and the military glory of deciding it. The way in which this was done 
is narrated in Ralph Darnell, and with such success that even ordinary 
readers may form a tolerable notion of the complicated passions and 
entanglements of that confused period. 

It was of course necessary to Captain Taylor’s purpose to represent the 
state of things in England, as well asin India, The early scenes of his 
work, therefore, are laid in England, and its social, mercantile, political, 
and adventurons life are sufficiently indicated. We are first made 

uainted with India merchants and the India House, and with the 
pabhie thought and feeling of England concerning India; and are thus 
qualified to follow the course of events in India itself. 

Ralph Darnell is a clerk in the banking establishment of an uncle, 
who has transactions with India of considerable magnitude. Ralph lives, 
as many. young men of his position in that period did live. He is a 
fashionable and somewhat fast young man; and we make his acquaintance 
at a tavern where he gambles freely, and is taken home drunk. As a set- 
off we are in his uncle’s family permitted to see a somewhat caricatured 

resentation of contemporary Puritan religious life. Ralph Darnell’s 
private history gives its private romance to the tale; but asit is quite sepa- 
rable from its higher purpose, we need not further allude to it; neither 
need wedwell upon the skilful delineation of the private life of the Nawab in 
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India. In due time Ralph is sent off to Calcutta ; takes part in the stirring 
events there; and is one of the survivors of the horrible night in the 
Black Hole in June 1756, which is admirably described, as is the neigh- 
bouring Hareem of the imbecile Nawab, whom no one dares awaken to 
tell him that scores are dying. Involuntarily Ralph merges the merchant 
into the soldier, marries a Begum, achieves position, fortune, and fame, 
and after twenty years comes to England and dies. 

Captain Taylor is not quite so successful in {constructing a plot as in 
delineating character and interweaving history. He has, however, pro- 
duced a work of great interest and value. History and fiction, public 
events and private are admirably balanced, and vividly represented. As an 
introduction to Indian history, these two novels are really important works. 
It is, moreover, a wonderful relief to the exciting and absurd sensational 
novels with which we have been deluged, to read a calm, well-informed 
and elevated story like this. We must, however, add that since writing 
‘Tara,’ Captain Taylor has permitted a certain imitative mannerism to 
grew upon him until it is almost ridiculous. He delineates the same 
period of English manners, and the same class as Thackeray ; and both 
im conception and style he has permitted himself to be unduly influenced 
by that great master. The hero unmistakably belongs to the Pendennis 
family, and is represented as sowing the same wild oats in youth, and 
growing up to the same wholesome respectability in manhood. Even the 
very trick of the great satirist’s ‘I think’ is caught and reiterated. 
Captain Taylor is too strong a writer to be necessarily, either consciously 
or unconsciously, an imitator of any body. 

Yet another century; and in 1857 another great tragedy was enacted 
in India. Is it practicable for any one; and, if so, will Captain Taylor 
complete his series of historical fictions by delineating the events that 
found their sad consummation in the Massacre of Cawnpore? 


Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. By Mrs. Gasket... 
In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We regret our ability to give more than a few sentences to one of the 
most exquisite and perfect fictions which have appeared in ourday. Few 
works furnish more material for subtle analysis and delicate criticism. 
We hope ere long to return to it in a general estimate of the gifted 
authoress and her contributions to English literature. At present we 
content ourselves with a brief commendation of it to the ‘wives and 
daughters’ of England, as a work the simplicity and purity of which 
will refine and elevate both the intellect and the heart. Perhaps the 
most difficult of all things in fiction is to write ‘an every-day story,’ to 
delineate the characters and describe the incidents of ordinary village 
life ; permitting no further liberties than just that idealizing touch which 
distinguishes art from nature, and makes it practically better than 
nature. Nothing can surpass the ease and naturalness, and also the 
interest with which Mrs. Gaskell has done this. She has constructed no 
intricate plot, described no startling incidents, neither elopement, crime, 
murder, nor suicide has been introduced into her story ; only the births, 
deaths, and marriages of an ordinary village chronicle ; we are permitted 
to see how the people live, and to hear how they talk; and without any 
very intense curiosity about what comes next, and, indeed, scarcely 
knowing why, we feel the greatest interest in all that they say and do. 

The art and interest of such a work necessarily centre in its character 
and dialogue. The latter is perfectly natural and simple, and flows on 
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in an unobtrusive way, but is inlaid with a thousand of those little 
touches of nature which make the whole world kin. The characters fall 
into four principal groups, in each of which there are most exquisite 
and delicate discriminations: each character is wonderfully distinct, 
individual, and unexaggerated; they differ very greatly, but all coarse 
contrasts are avoided; they are not so much discords as harmonies, 
more or less imperfect. And in this the wonderful art of the writer is 
seen. With an exquisite subtlety and imaginative sympathy of which 
perhaps only a woman is capable, the writer exhibits these differences ; but, 
so far from being exaggerated into alienations, they are represented as 
compatible with deep and true mutual affection. The genius of the 
writer is seen in the natural and skilful way in which she not only 
conceives her characters, but constantly exhibits in them the play of 
complex passions and motives—as, for example, in Cynthia, and pre- 
eminently in old Squire Hamley. 

The first group is the doctor’s Lewehete. Himself, so upright, generous, 
and noble; his second wife, so plausible, scheming, and weak, the finest 
delineation of a weak worldly woman in modern literature; Molly, 
simple, unsophisticated, and good, always guided rightly by her pure- 
heartedness and unselfishness; and Cynthia, the clever, satirical flirt, 
having a certain susceptibility to the purity of Molly and the nobility 
of Mr. Gibson, but utterly unable to imitate them; her character is 
perhaps, the most marvellous creation in the work. 

Next the Hamleys. The rough, obstinate, affectionate, and pedigree- 
proud old father; with his delicate, sentimental, and clever wife, who 
‘was nobody ;’ and his two sons—Osborne the poetic, the hope of the 
family, utterly disappointing it; and Ralph with his solid practical 
qualities, winning for himself scholarship and fame. Nothing can be 
finer than the brotherly affection between the two, or the grand, 

nen Lear-like, pathetic sorrow of the old father on the death of 
sborne. 

Then the Cumnor family. The easy, hearty old earl; and his haughty 
well-meaning countess; with the brusque, wilful, clever, honest y wed 
Harriett. In each group, too, there is {a subtle harmony between the 
characters of the children and their parentage and circumstances. 

And last, not least, the village gossips; so amusing in the variety of 
character, and so wonderfully true to nature. It is many a day since 
we read a more charming or healthy tale. Alas! that the hand that 
wrote it has lost its cunning. It is a comfort to think that it ever 
sought high and pure ends. 


Alfred Hagart’s Household. By Avexanper Author of 
a ‘Summer in Skye,’ &c. London: Alexander Strahan. 


A reprint of a tale which appeared in the successive numbers of ‘ Good 
Words’ during the year 1865. We heartily congratulate Mr. Smith on 
his success. He has chosen a prosaic theme; he has not bedizened it 
with any meretricious gloss, nor disturbed it by any sensational tragedy. 
There are no surprises nor incognitos ; there is no hidden or complicated 
plot. Though on Scotch territory, and with Scotch interlocutors 
throughout, he has wisely abstained from the endeavour to produce an 
effect by bad spelling and semi-Gaelic; he has introduced no travestie of 
historical events, and no appreciable caricatures of national celebrities ; he 
has no philosophic crotchet nor religious tenet to recommend ; he conducts 
no theological controversy in the manipulation of his characters, but, 
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disdaining all the ordinary appliances of the story-telling craft, he has 
produced a pleasant, cheerful, homely narrative, which, in these days of 
worry, physical excitement, and theological conflicts, deserves no stinted 
praise. Alfred Hagart is only a pattern designer, and the poetic genius 
which disturbs his digestion does not soar much beyond the colours and 
forms of a Paisley shawl; his household consists simply of a wife and 
two children ; but the author has made this little group very attractive. 
The harmless honest pride of the father, and his want of any high qualities, 
and even of common sense, are well contrasted with the nobler instincts 
and gentler training of the wife and mother; the two children, the one by 
her death, and the other, by his brave self-reliance, are cleverly made to 
win back the affections of ye queer rich old aunt, who, until she acci- 
dentally came across them, had never forgiven her half-sister the crime 
of marrying Alfred Hagart. This Miss M‘Quarrie is the best drawn 
character in the book; she seems like a relative of Miss Trotwood and 
the Cheeryble Brothers, does generous things from selfish motives and 
wraps them in profound secresy, saves the household of Alfred Hagart 
from poverty, helps her young protégé Jack to an education, a fortune, 
and a wife, and, after being transformed from an ogre to an angel, 
disappears at last in a fragrant cloud of frankincense all tremulous with 
the ring of marriage-bells. There are some by-plays that are quite 
charming, bits of description worthy of the reputation of a poet, and in 
spite of one or two improbabilities, which are perhaps requisite in the 
wen of all other diablerie, the story promises well for Mr. Smith’s 
success in this department of literature. 


Hidden Depths, 2 vols. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


The distinctive characteristic and merit of this story is its earnest 
moral purpose. Throughout, it is inspired with a righteous and almost 
passionate indignation against those, who, abusing the advantages of 
rank, intelligence, and wealth, work melancholy ruin in humble homes, 
and multiply the terrible tragedies of life, with whith ‘ the great social evil’ 
of our cities, is too commonly connected. It is difficult, from a religious 
point of view, to say which 1s the greater tragedy, the reckless-mocking 
abandonment of a ‘ gay life,’ or the premature and despairing, and often 
suicidal death, in which it so often ends. The contrast of both with the 
purity that is wantonly and diabolically destroyed is terrible indeed. 

e corruption of boyhood into crime is not half so terrible as the cor- 
ruption of maidenhood into profligacy, even a felon’s death is less 
horrible than the suicide to which many are driven by abandonment, 
execration, and despair. If he who would incite youth to crime would 
be the object of social abhorrence, equaliy should he be so who destroys 
womanly purity; assuredly he should not have the impunity that he so 
often has, while the execration of the virtuous and respectable is visited 
upon the hapless head of his victims. Although we think that there is 
onesidedness, if not exaggeration, in this book, we must confess a strong 
moral sympathy with its purpose. The writer is to be honoured who 
fearlessly and urgently seeks to awaken a right moral feeling on such a 
subject; and he would be both a cold and a culpable critic, who, ignoring 
this purpose, would limit his criticism to an exposure of artistic defects. 
Considering how large a space in modern literature fiction occupies, it 
would be melancholy indeed if it subserved no higher purpose than mere 
amusement. A very large proportion of novels are ‘ written with a pur- 
pose’ of some kind or other,—moral, social, or political,—and too often 
they are devoted to the exhibition of successful intrigue and triumphant 
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vice; and such even when of the weakest character find but too 
much toleration. We are thankful, therefore, when writers of fiction 
devote their works to purposes of virtue and religion rather than of 
vice: and especially when a writer is bold enough and earnest enough 
and skilful enough, without sacrifice of delicacy, to denounce popular vice, 
as is done here. We are far from thinking the author of ‘ Hidden 
Depths,’ a very accomplished literary artist. It would be easy enough 
to point out defects both in the conception of the story, the delineation 
of its characters, and the management of the dialogue. There is, we 
think, conclusive evidence, both in the knowledge and ignorance of the 
book, that its writer isa woman. Artistically, it is too much of a colour. 
Absorbed in her moral purpose, her indignation kindled to a white heat 
against those who so wantonly work misery, and against the conventional 
morals that tolerate them, the writer sees and thinks of nothing else: 
every character is introduced, every incident invented in relation to it; 
there is more of sermon than of novel in her work. Itis hardly designed, 
we presume, for general reading, but only for those whom it may concern ; 
and is intended to arouse the burning indignation of the virtuous, and 
the shame and penitence of the guilty. 

The writer, moreover, hardly goes down into the depths that the title of 
the work suggests. There is no attempt at moral analysis ; no just repre- 
sentation of moral causes. The writer speaks of some reasons as if they 
were all. Men are not always the seducers, nor are women always unfor- 
tunate victims; neither is it true that known profligates are received into 
respectable society. The world may wink rather desperately sometimes, 
but when it is compelled to see, it does denounce and repudiate. It were 
—_ too to lay a critical finger upon misconceptions of both higher 
and lower life; upon estimates of the nature and feelings of both rich 
and poor that are palpably mistaken. The book is more excellent as an 
instrument of reformation, than as a fiction. It is, moreover, well 
written, and its incidents are well wrought out. In every right-hearted 
man moral sympathy with the purpose of the book will overpower. criti- 
cal fastidiousness about its artistic execution, It is enough that there is in 
the tale strength enough—portraiture enough—and literary skill enough 
to sustain the interest of the reader to the end. 

The strictures of the writer on the methods of penitentiaries and refor- 
matories are F gene | just. Even the purest philanthropy may be unwise 
in its methods, and harden into routine. The writer deserves great com- 
mendations for so fearlessly pointing out the evils on this side of the ques- 
tion; and those who interest themselves in the fallen, will do well to 
ponder them. 

We sag sac Bape pe the author for her book ; and hope that it may fall 
into the hands of many a Hugh Lingard, and sting thn into a shame 
and a repentance like his. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Fasti Sacri ; or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament. 
By Tuomas Lewrn, Esq. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The chief problems of Biblical chronology are in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and, on account of the confused and imperfect data which is furnished 
for their solution, they are almost hopeless. Hence longer chronologers, 
and shorter chronologers, and rabbinical chronologers have founded 
schools whose disputations have been, are, and will probably continue 
tobe, The great events of Biblical history, the Oreation, the Flood, the 
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Exodus, the Oaptivity, can only be approximately determined. In 
many instances our only guides are genealogies—at the best rude 
admeasurements of time—and often very elliptical, 

The chronology of the New Testament, comprised within the life-time 
of a single individual, occurring at a late historical period, and connected 
with indubitable events and dates of secular history, although not without 
its difficulties, is much more nearly determinable, The space for possible 
divergence is small, the work of the chronologer is mee more minute, 
and his processes and results are more subtle and beautiful. 

Mr. Lewin restricts himself to the latter. He seeks to do for sacred 
history what, in his ‘ Fasti Hellenici’ and his ‘ Fasti Romani,’ Fynes 
Clinton has so successfully done for secular history; and if we cannot 
accord to him an equal chronological genius, we must award to him very 
high praise. His work is one of immense research, patient ingenuity, 
and great fairness. He has apparently omitted no authority, neglected no 
argument. He quotes at length his authorities in the original languages, 
and he subjects them to a crucial, lawyer-like examination of their testi- 
mony; and this with a directness and succinctness which always enable 
the reader to judge of their value. Next, although professing to give 
only chronological tables, he so clothes his figures as that his book is a 
continuous history, eminently readable. Speaking generally, therefore, 
Mr. Lewin’s book is eminently scholarly; it is learned, patient, and 
complete. The narrower field to which Mr. Lewin has restricted himself 
affords ample space for his erudition and patient skill. 

The relation of New Testament chronology to Christian evidence is 
important, and the moral value of the demonstration of historic truth- 
fulness is proportionate to the minuteness and subtlety of the harmony 
established. A great matter is not always, perhaps, not often, a great 
argument. The argument is often demonstrative, just in proportion to 
the minuteness and insignificance of its data. To a cursory or religious 
reader of the New Testrment, it may not appear very important whether 
the birth of our Lord synchronises with the common Christian era, or 
whether it occurred five or six years previously; but to the Christian 
apologist it is a grave matter wholes the alleged facts of the Gospel 
history are at variance with the ascertained facts of secular and scientific 
history, or whether, as Mr. Lewin alleges, they are in perfect harmony 
with them. Again, for practical purposes it may be sufficient to read 
the religious lessons of the New Testament, to understand their meaning, 
and to apply them faithfully to the religious conscience and heart. But 
even practical religious urgencies gather strength from an intelligent 
eS of their historical and other associations. ‘When,’ says 

. Lewin, ‘we read in the Acts of the Apostles that Herod after slaying 
‘ James the brother of John with the sword, and putting Peter in prison, 
‘ went down to Cesarea, and there arrayed in royal apparel, harangued 
‘the Tyrians and Sidonians in the theatre, and then amidst their shouts 
‘ that he was a god, was arrested by the hand of death, does it not gratify 
‘a natural curiosity to discover, from a careful comparison of dates, that 
‘this Herod is by Josephus called Agrippa, and that the reason of his 
‘ visit to Ceesarea was the celebration of the safe return of Claudius Caesar ? 
‘From what country? From our own island of Great Britain, then for 
‘ the first time brought under the Roman yoke by the capture of Camul- 
*donum or Colchester.’ It is thus that chronology becomes one of the 
eyes of history. ‘Chronology in history is what perspective is in 
‘painting, without it there would be a confusion of images which would 
‘rather perplex than edify.’ 
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The period comprised by Mr. Lewin is from B.c. 70 to A.D. 70. The 
terminus ad quem being, of course, determined by the destruction of 
Jerusalem; the terminus a quo is arbitrarily fixed upon as sufficient for 
the unfolding of the course of events prior to the commencement of the 
sacred history. 

The great event of New Testament chronology is the birth of Christ; 
concerning which the New Testament itself gives us no direct informa- 
tion. It can be calculated only from other events which are more 
precisely indicated, or concerning which secular history speaks. The 
first datum that we have is the death of Herod; which must have occurred 
subsequently to the Nativity. According to Josephus, Herod died in 
A.U.c. 750, that is, four years prior to the vulgar era. Josephus also 
states that shortly before Herod’s death, a nocturnal eclipse of the 
moon occurred at Jerusalem, so that astronomy may be subpoenaed 
as a witness. About Midsummer in the same year, moreover, Archelaus 
was at Rome as a candidate for the vacant kingdom of Judah, Caius, 
the grandson of Augustus, being also present. ‘To these and some 
subsidiary tests Mr. Lewin subjects the claim of each year put forth by 
various writers, and contends that ‘several arguments derived from 
‘ independent sources, converge to the conclusion that the death of Herod 
‘ must be assigned to this, and cannot be assigned to any later year.’ 
According to the calculation of Kepler, Petayius, and others, a noc- 
turnal eclipse of the moon did occur in the night of the 12-13th of 
March in that year, and calculating the intermediate events mentioned 
by Josephus, he concludes that Herod died on the 1st of April. Scaliger 
affirms, however, that a nocturnal eclipse of the moon also occurred two 
years later on January 20th, and maintained that this was the true date 
of Herod’s death. Mr. Greswell, who contends for A.v.c. 751, tries to 
set aside the testimony of Josephus by suggesting that, writing many 

rears afterward he may have been inaccurate in bringing the two into 

juxtaposition. This, however, is manifestly the gratuitous supposition 
of a speculative chronologer. Mr. Greswell further contends that it was 
impossible that the various events mentioned by Josephus as occurring 
between the eclipse and Herod’s death could have been crowded into 
a single fortnight. But this is an argument of mere probability, which 
will weigh with different writers according to their various prepossessions. 
That Archelaus was at Rome making suit for the throne shortly after 
Herod’s death is certain, and the period within which this occurred is 
limited, by the fact that Caius was present on the occasion. Caius 
assumed the toga virilis B.c. 5, and departed for the East B.c. 1. Another 
datum we have in the statement of Josephus that at the time of the 
eclipse Herod was ‘ about his seventicth year,’ which Mr. Lewin thinks 
may mean in his sixty-ninth year, and close upon his seventieth. We 
have, however, no means of computing Herod’s age; save the obviously 
erroneous statement of Josephus, that in the year B.c. 47, Antipater 
appointed his son Herod, ‘only fifteen years of age,’ to be captain of 
Galilee. Mr. Lewin is driven to the suggestion that the reading should 
be twenty-five years of age; but, however probable this is, as a basis 
for an argument, it is as unwarrantable a supposition as that of Mr. 
Greswell. We think that Mr. Lewin has demonstrably established the 
date of Herod’s death, and that Mr. Greswell has been led into error, 
probably through inattention to the way in which Josephus reckons 
Jewish reigns. 

This point established, a basis is laid for calculating the date of the 
Nativity. How long before the death of Herod did it occur? It is 
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singular enough that our present era should have no authority but that 
of Dionysius Exiguus, a monk of the sixth century ; and also that while 
all scholars agree that it is erroneous, no amount of learning and ingenuity 
has as _ determined its degree of aberration. Block has pushed it as 
far back as B.c. 34; in this, however, he stands alone. But between B.c. 8 
and A.D. 8 almost every year has had its learned and strenuous advocates. 
Pearson and Hey place it B.c. 1; Scaliger, B.c. 2; Baronius and Calvisius, 
B.c. 3; Bengel, Wieseler, and Greswell, B.c. 4; Usher and Petavius, 
B.C. 5; Ideler, B.c. 7; Mr. Lewin, following Pagi’s ‘Apparatus Criticus,’ 
contends for B.c. 6. 

There are very few recorded circumstances to throw any light upon 
the interval between the Nativity and Herod’s death. No importance 
can be attached to any astronomical argument derived from the 
appearance of the star to the wise men, unless it could be shown that 

S was an astronomical conjunction of known stars. From a con- 
junction of Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars in the year a.v.c. 748, Kepler 
argues that Christ was born then. A similar calculation led Ideler to 
place the Nativity a year earlier, and this Dean Alford accepts as a 
probable explanation of the record; but the Rey. C. Pritchard, who has 
made the calculation afresh, and has had it verified at Greenwich, proves 
that this conjunction occurred as early as November 5th, and that the 
planets never approached each other nearer than double the apparent 
diameter of the moon. 

Nor can much importance be attached to Herod’s command to destroy 
all the male children ‘ from two years old and under.’ This would be the 
edict of Herod’s jealous fear, and according to the mode of Jewish 
calculation, would mean those who had just entered upon their second 
year and under. 

A more important basis of calculation is the enrolment or taxing, men- 
tioned by Luke. Only the phrase which he employs is too general to 
guide us to any precise date. Mr. Lewin enumerates the various inter- 
pretations of this vexed passage, and proposes to cut the knot of the 
difficulty by reading mparn in the sense of mporépa, ‘ before Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria,’ which is hardly permissible, and if it were, would 
relieve the chronological difficulty at the expense of chronological pre- 
cision. Mr. Lewin justly says, ‘Luke could not have confounded the 
‘ census at the birth of our Saviour with the census of Cyrenius, A.D. 6, 
‘for the latter was well known to Luke.’ The true solution seems to 
be that a census was ordered, and, perhaps, begun B.c. 6, but not 
completed till some years afterward. Differing from most chronologers 
who fix upon the year B.c. 5 as that of the Nativity, Mr. Lewin, follow- 
ing Pagi, fixes it in the year B.c. 6, probably about the 1st of August, 
that is about nineteen months before the death of Herod. This argu- 
ment, however, is precarious, inasmuch as it depends upon the assump- 
tion that the outbreak under Matthias and Judas, of which Josephus 
speaks, was connected with the census, which at the utmost is not 
more than a probability. : 

A further difficulty is presented by the age of our Lord at his baptism, 
which was in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, when Jesus ‘began to be 
about thirty years of age.’ The fifteenth year of Tiberius began in 
August A.D. 28, which, if Christ was born even B.c. 4 would make him 
thirty-two. Mr. Lewin justly refuses the theory that antedates by two 
ears the accession of Tiberius, but he has recourse to a theory fully as 
centious. He thinks that Luke meant only that our Lord had attained 
the age of thirty ; a vague way of saying that he was thirty-four. Again 
at our Lord’s first Passover, the conversation with the Pharisees occurred, 
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in which they say, ‘Forty and six years was this Temple in building,’ 
but unless it could be shown that the Temple was but just completed, 
there is no datum here. 

We do not think that Mr. Lewin has made good his position that 
the Nativity is to be placed B.c. 6. ‘There are no satisfactory reasons 
for making it earlier than the close of B.c. 5, and there are many strong 
reasons why it should be placed there. 

We cannot follow Mr. Lewin into his discussions on the date of the 
Crucifixion, the duration of our Lord’s ministry, the commencement of 
the ministry of the Baptist, the incidental notes of time to be found in 
the Gospels, the date of Paul’s arrival in Corinth, &c. He has not 
wholly escaped the besetting sin of the chronologer,—to build conclusions 
upon inadequate premises—but he is more cautious than most of his 
predecessors. His work is characterised by immense research, by great 
scholarship, and, on the whole, by an intelligent and sound judgment. 
It is the best work on New Testament chronology that we possess, and 
is worthy of standing side by side with Wieseler’s ‘ Chronologische 
Synopse,’ and Ideler’s ‘Handbook.’ 


The Vicarious Sacrifice; grounded in Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Busunett, D.D. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


It gives us positive pain to discover a fundamental antagonism of 
thought, between ourselves and one whose writings have contributed so 
largely to our spiritual rest and religious life: yet it must be honestly 
admitted that Dr. Bushnell, in this interesting and startling book, has 
put forth the whole strength of his nature to resist one of those charac- 
teristics of the work of our Lord, which appears to us as essential to a 
right comprehension of it, as do those elements—correlative as we think, 
antagonistic as he deems—on which he has discoursed so eloquently. We 
are disposed to agree with him that it is utterly impossible to express in 
theological formule, or to reduce to a few propositions, what we feel, 
and what we know to be ‘the power of God unto salvation ;’ but we 
think that in his reiterated assertions as to that which the blood of 
Christ is not, in the vehement effort which he makes to negative the 
expiatory quality of Christ’s suffering, in his rough and offensive 
handling of the great doctrine of ‘ satisfaction,’ in his virtual repudiation 
of the objective work of Christ, wrought independently of our co-opera- 
tion, and in the self-sufficient tone in which he reduces the mystery of 
redemption, at least to the forms of his own mind, he has run into a 
much graver and more perilous mistake than those have done, who, 
without denying ‘the moral power of the Atonement,’ have endeavoured 
to take account, not only of it, but of the ground and cause of that 
power. It would be grossly unfair to charge Dr. Bushnell with accept- 
ing the Tridentine doctrine of justification, or with espousing a merely 
Socinian view of the suffering and sacrifice of Christ, yet we can scarcely 
refrain from changing the title of his book into another, and calling it 
not ‘ Salvation made easy, or every man his own Saviour,’ but ‘ Salva- 
tion shown to be impossible, or every man his own sacrifice.’ The 
controversy has re-appeared in many forms; at one period, it is the 
antithesis between faith and works as the means of salvation ; at another, 
the identity or difference between justification and sanctification: we 
have even seen it under the form of the alternative precedence of re- 
generation and justification, and it would not be difficult to show, that 
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we have the same old antithesis emerging in the relative importance of 
the objective and subjective element in salvation. Verily if theologians 
were to succeed, as Dr. Bushnell thinks they will, in expelling from 
Christian doctrine the idea of the penal sufferings of Christ, the objec- 
tive satisfaction rendered to eternal law in His infinite grief and intense 
agony of love, and were to limit the whole atoning work of Christ to 
that which He as a spirit and a power accomplishes in the region of our 
moral nature, we have a firm conviction that the controversy would 
appear again in new forms, as long as there remains to man a conscious- 
ness of guilt, a yearning after reconciliation with his highest ideal, or 
the fear of death. It is impossible for us, in the space at our disposal, 
to expound Dr. Bushnell’s theory. He has offered yet another to the 
multitude of schemes by which this many-sided mystery may be appre- 
hended by the humanintelligence. Though we give him credit for great 
earnestness and sincerity, for much tenderness of feeling and practical 
power, for a diction which glitters and coruscates, and sometimes sput- 
ters like an electric light, though we feel that his treatise reads like a 
musical composition intended for many instruments, and abounding 
with startling contrasts, apparent novelties, charming andantes, and here 
and there a rattling extravaganza, though we admit that his estimate of 
the human life-work and mighty spirit of our Lord, cannot be read 
without profound emotion, yet we feel bound to say that his theory 
utterly fails to satisfy our conscience, our intellect, or our heart. 

Dr. Bushnell first endeavours to set forth that there is nothing super- 
lative in vicarious sacrifice, or above the universal principles of right and 
duty, and he starts with the boldest Patripassianism, and attempts to 
show that a cross is in God’s perfections from all eternity; that love must 
suffer, and then points out that the Holy Spirit, that good angels, and 
all redeemed souls are in vicarious sacrifice. Many exquisite and true 
things are said under all these headings, and we even feel disposed to 
allow that he is laying a broad foundation for far deeper views than 
those which he ultimately sustains. But in proceeding to establish 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, he finds the consummation of it in 
Christ’s ‘healing ministry’ and ‘regenerating power,’ and he appears 
to us entirely to confound regeneration and redemption. Though 
these two theological terms describe one and the same condition of our 
moral nature, viewed from the standpoint of our consciousness, yet 
inextricable confusion is introduced into theologic thought, by treating 
their correlation with each other as a sign of their identity. The chapters 
which show how Christ becomes the moral power of God by awakening 
the sense of guilt and drawing confidence to Himself, and being the ex- 
pression of God’s affliction for sin, are largely deprived of their great excel- 
lence by his pertinacious assault on what he seems to regard as the béte noir 
of theology, the penal character of Christ’s suffering. In his third part, 
Dr. Bushnell recognises the necessity that exists for ‘sanctifying the 
law-precept,’ ‘maintaining the legal enforcements and rectoral honour 
of God;’ but he does not, as it appears to us, prove either of these 
points: and on his system, a sinner conscious of guilt is left without any 
valid ground of hope. Nevertheless, strange to say, yet not strange 
with such a mind and heart as his, he comes back in his ‘ Practical 
uses and ways of preaching,’ to what he calls ‘the altar forms,’ and 
though he has got rid of an objective sacrifice, oblation, atonement, or 
propitiation, he admits that the disciple needs these concepts to produce 
an attitude of objectivity; once more convincing us that if we would 
comprehend ‘the height and depth, and length and breadth of the love 
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of Christ,’ we must do so ‘with all saints ;’ but also that an objectivity 
which points to no object, that a resting-place which is only a mental con- 
dition, a symbolism which has no reality underlying it, will prove to the 
burdened, broken heart of man in the nineteenth century as well as 
the first, a mockery and a snare; yet we can join with Dr. Bushnell 
in the sublime prayer with which he concludes his book, satisfied that 
we are more widely separated from him in the logical conception of our 
faith than in the object or spirit of our trust. 


Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity, with special 
reference to the Theories of Rénan, Strauss, and the Tiibingen 
Schools. By Rev. Grorcr P. Fisuer, M.A., Professor 


of Church History in Yale College. New York: Scribner 
and Co. 


In this volume Frofessor Fisher has given proof of his familiarity with 
the speculations of modern Germany touching the origin of Christianity 
and the canon of the New Testament. The papers included in this pub- 
lication are reprints from the periodical press of the United States; but 
they have been carefully revised, and they all bear on the one object. 
We know not where the student will find a more satisfactory guide in 
relation to the great questions which have grown up between the friends 
of the Christian revelation, and the most able among its assailants within 
the memory of the present generation. The headings of the different 
chapters will convey the best idea as to the timely character of the 
discussions with which they are occupied. I. The Nature of the Conflict 
of Christian Faith with Scepticism and Unbelief. II. The Genuineness 
of the Fourth Gospel. III. Recent Discussions upon the Origin of the 
First Three Gospels. IV. Baur on Parties in the Apostolic Church, and 
the Character of the Book of the Acts. V. Baur on Ebionitism and the 
Origin of Catholic Christianity. VI. The Mythical Theory of Strauss. 
VII. Strauss’s re-statement of his Theory. VIII. The Legendary Theory 
of Rénan. LX. The Critical and Theological Opinions of Theodore Parker. 
X. An Examination of Baur and Strauss on the Conversion of St. Paul. 
XI. The Nature and Function of the Christian Miracles. XII. The 
Testimony of Jesus concerning Himself. XIII. The Personality of God, 
in reply to the Positivist and the Pantheist. To all these topics the author 
has brought a fulness of learning, a masculine discernment, and a steady 
impartiality which we greatly admire. We could wish to see the volume 
republished in this country. It would be a treasure to many a theological 
student, and to many an intelligent layman, desirous of the kind of help 
that should bring him into acquaintance with what these German Icono- 
clasts have been doing — the last thirty or forty years, and which 
should give him at once the bane and the antidote. Many a Christian 
man who feels that nothing which these Philistines can say would suffice 
to shake his faith, may, at the same time, wish to know what they have 
said, and how their equals in this field have met their utterances. To 
all such persons we commend Professor Fisher’s volume with much 


confidence and earnestness. 


; The Gospel of the Resurrection ; Thoughts on its Relations to Reason 


and History. By Brooxr Foss Wesrcort, B.D., formerly 


Fellow of Trimity College, Cambridge. London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1866. 


It is difficult to overstate the value of the contributions which Mr. 
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Westcott has made to biblical and theological science. In this volume 
of small dimensions, he has brought to bear on a topic of supreme im- 

rtance, the rich maturity of his scholarship, his profound insight into 
utetune, his delicate appreciation of all the phases of modern science, 
and his singular facility in giving systematic coherence to ripe meditation 
and holy feeling. The work is a noble supplement to his invaluable 
‘Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,’ and we hardly know whether 
to admire most, the close and compacted argument, the completeness of 
the work as a whole, the rich and luminous diction in which he has 
clothed his ideas, or his profound penetration of some of the deepest 
necessities of the thoughtful men of this generation. With a true instinct 
Mr. Westcott has laid hold of the resurrection of Christ as the one central 
indispensable link between the seen and the unseen, the one in which the 
elements of dogma and morality are inseparably united, and the truth of 
which has special significance in times hke our own, when an empirical 
philosophy would undermine the very existence of the unseen, and 
constantly assumes a final divorce between dogmatic truth and holy 
living. In order to estimate the full spiritual significance of the Re- 
surrection, he proceeds in the first place to state clearly just conceptions 
of nature and of miracles. Taking his stand on the antithesis of the 
infinite personal God and the finite human will, without attempting to 
prove either, he warns his readers against the error of transferring to 
nature and her laws—which are only concepts of the finite human mind 
—the functions of the infinite and changeless will. We may admit that 
the ‘ Laws of Nature’ are but the laws of the human apprehension of 
phenomena, they are therefore relative to man, and neither explain the 
origin nor the preservation of things. Instead, therefore, of such an 
apprehension of law excluding the possibility of deviation in the order 
of phenomena, the presence of indeterminate forces within ourselves 
teaches us to assume that exceptional action is not only not excluded 
by these laws, but is even antecedently likely. Mr. Westcott’s definition 
of miracle as a ‘phenomenon which either in itself, or from the circum- 
‘ stances under which it is presented, suggests the immediate working of 
‘a personal power, producing results not explicable by what we observe 
‘in the ordinary course of nature,’ appears to us to be admirably worded, 
and to show how possible it is to associate the broadest views of scientific 
truth with the conviction ‘that the miraculous action of God is as truly 
‘natural, that is in accordance with what we may expect from a con- 
‘ sideration of the whole scheme of nature as His ordinary action.’ If 
miracles are neither impossible, nor unnatural, the records of them are 
then shown to be free from the charge of inherent incredibility, and the 
author proceeds to deal with the record of the resurrection of our Lord, 
including with it the resurrection of man, as an event which will doubt- 
less ultimately appear to be as natural as His birth and death. The first 
portion of his argument on the ‘ Resurrection and History’ is full of 
suggestion and condensed thought, and the special evidence for Christ’s 
resurrection is stated in a mariner that fairly undermines the arguments 
of Strauss and Baur. Without adducing the testimony of the first three 
Evangelists, and only introducing that of Peter and John as confirmations 
of the definite historical data given in Paul’s Epistles, he thinks ‘it is not 
‘ too much to say that there is no single historic incident better or more 
‘ variously supported than the resurrection of Christ.’ He then proceeds 
to answer the momentous question as to the preservation of our personality 
after death, and he shows that the doctrine of the resurrection alone 
completely preserves the idea of our personality, that there is an irrecon- 
cilable pad oe between our instinct and reason on this subject, which 
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is only solved by this new fact, which though it transcends our experience, 
is not contrary to ourreason. A second question as to the future relation 
of self to God is answered by the light which the Resurrection throws on 
the forgiveness of sin, and the final relation of self to the world, and the 
entire destiny of the creature as well. The constitution and unity of the 
church and kingdom of Christ are shown to be abundantly illumined by 
the doctrine and fact of the resurrection of the Christ and of the dead. 
There are, perhaps, many more questions than those which the author 
resolves, started by his ingenious and most instructive work. Grand 
suggestions are made about the change in the laws of nature, which will 
be consequent on the change in our powers of observation, and many 
grave difficulties occasioned by the conflict of faith and science become 
less in his handling of them, but he leaves the ‘ how’ and ‘ when’ of the 
Resurrection as utterly unsolved, nor will his argument clearly apply to 
the resurrection of any who are not united to and living in Christ. His 
broad and spiritual and liberal estimate of the unity of the church is 
most refreshing as coming from his pen. In emphatic, eloquent words 
he shows that external unity arose from historic causes, and was broken 
by historic causes, that ‘the absolute oneness of the source from which 
‘the gift of the Spirit flows, is the ground of the essential unity in the 
* congregations of which the church is composed.’ He admits the provi- 
dential purpose of life and progress, visible even in what may be termed 
sectarian organisations, and that the recognition of such purpose restores 
to divided churches a true unity. There is a grand and most inspiring 
estimate given of the bearing of the fact of the Resurrection upon a 
divided and conflicting Christendom, how its power is manifested ‘in 
‘ combining whatever there is in these external varieties and circum- 
* stances of permanent value, and how we may look out upon the conflict 
‘ of sects without distrust, and look forward to that golden age, to which 
‘and not from which the history of the church advances.’ We have 
seldom laid down a volume with deeper gratitude. 


A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, from the 
Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. Vol. I. The 
Apostolic Fathers. Vols. II. & III. The Apologists. By 
JAMES Donatpson, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


We hail these laborious and carefully compiled volumes with great 
satisfaction. It is no easy task to review in detail the History, Liter- 
ature, or Doctrine of the early Church, in manly independence of the 
transcendental speculations of Germany, the laborious theories of the 
Tractarian, the bold and inconsistent assumptions of the Romanist. It 
requires much delicate tact and a keen sense of the value of evidence, 
to determine the literary position of the documents which Mr. Donaldson 
has so carefully criticised. The abundance and conflicting nature of the 
authorities, by which our judgment is guided, has not reduced the diffi- 
culties of his work, and we must award to him as far as he has gone, 
the merit of patient research, considerable boldness, and a very creditable 
amount of common sense. The first and second volumes are prefaced by 
valuable introductory matter, in which the author has reviewed the 

meral principles of criticism and the literature of his subject, and 
dealt severe blows against the extreme speculations of both the friends 
and enemies of the orthodox faith. We are acquainted with no better 
sketch in small compass, of the results of the teaching of the Tibingen 
school of Ecclesiastical history, than that contained in the 5th chapter of 
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the first volume; while the general history of the Apologetic writings of 
the early Church, could only have been written . an accomplished 
student of those interesting fragments of antiquity. Phere is one subject 
on which Mr. Donaldson appears to us to write with an obvious bias, 
and on which he displays some of the feelings of a partizan. This 
appears in his extreme anxiety to eliminate from these writings any 
dogmatic admission of value on the person of Christ, or the distinction 
between the Logos and the Spirit of God, or on the relation of the death 
of Christ to the forgiveness of sin. The first volume is devoted to the 
writings of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers,’ amongst which he reckons the first 
epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Cormthians, possibly portions of 
the narrative of ‘the martyrdom of Polycarp,’ the epistle of Polycarp, 
the so called epistle of Barnabas, the Pastor of Hermas and the frag- 
ments of Papias. A valuable introduction is prefixed to each of these 
documents ; this is followed by a careful abstract of each, and a summary 
of the doctrines contained in each epistle under such various headings 
as ‘God,’ ‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit,’ ‘Angels,’ ‘Sin,’ ‘Salvation,’ ‘the 
Church,’ ‘the Future State,’ and ‘the Scriptures.’ The second yolume 
is almost exclusively occupied with the writings and doctrines of Justin 
Martyr. The interesting epistle to Diognetus, long attributed to Justin, 
its authorship and peculiarities, are discussed in this volume. ‘The third 
volume deals in a similar manner with the writings of Tatian, 'Theo- 
philus, Athenagoras, and others, together with the letter of the Churches 
m Vienna and Lugdunum. It is daily becoming more evident that the 
literature and doctrine of the second century, form the battle-field where 
the friends and foes of the Scriptures and the Christ must fight out their 
irreconcilable difference. In this period is to be found the true link of 
external testimony to the existence of the New Testament; here also are 
to be found the germs, more or less developed, of Christian dogma, of 
Gnostic heresy, of Ecclesiastical organization, and to this point the 
opponents of the faith have been driven by the increasing verisimilitude 
ot the Gospel history, and the undoubted genuineness of the majority 
of the Apostolic epistles, on the one hand, and on the other, by the 
abundance and multifarious development of the literature and dogma of 
the third century. Mr. Donaldson has rendered invaluable service to 


, the study of this period, and though we decidedly regret what appears, to 


us, to be an unsatisfactory treatment of these writings on some matters of 
profound importance, and have greater confidence in the judgment of Dr. 
Dorner and of Bishop Bull, than in Mr. Donaldson's reading on these 
subjects; yet we heartily congratulate him on the success and general 
accuracy of his work, and hope he will be able to complete his arduous 
undertaking, as well as the translations which, in company with Dr. 
Roberts, he is reputed to have in preparation. 


Hight Lectures on Miracles. Preached before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1865, on the foundation of the late 
Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By J. B. Moztzy, B.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 


No question, perhaps, in the debateable ground between revelation 
and science is more contested just now than that of miracle. Because 
things which were once miraculous to human ignorance, are now known 
to belong to the domain of natural phenomena, it is argued that every 
apparent supernaturalism will, in like manner, be resolved by advancing 
human knowledge. Without staying to point out here the confusion of 
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the miraculous with the marvellous involved in this objection, it is 
sufficient to say that the true question, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, is not whether the restoration of Lazarus from the dead, and 
the resurrection of Christ, are ever likely to be explained by physical 
science, but whether the Scripture generally, and Christ specifically, do 
or do not affirm such occurrences a on supernatural. It is not whether 
the miraculous acts can be explained by natural laws, but whether the 
miraculous claim is consistent with moral integrity. Too often Christian 
apologists bend all their strength to the lessening of miraculous character 
and claim, they apologize, not in the old sense of vindicating, but in the 
modern sense of extenuating ; about as vain an attempt, if Christ and the 
Bible are to be saved, as Mrs. Partington’s famous attempt to mop out 
the rising tide of the Atlantic. If the supernaturalism of Scripture goes, 
its history and morality must go also. The only tenable position for 
the Christian apologist is boldly to vindicate the most absolute super- 
naturalism of the Scripture miracles. This Mr. Mozley does. His 
thesis is ‘that miracles or visible suspensions of the order of nature for a 
‘ providential purpose are not in contradiction to reason.’ He throws 
down the gauntlet at the outset, and maintains, we think, by unanswer- 
able reasoning that miracles are absolutely essential as the credentials 
of a Divine revelation; that the authentication of such a revelation by 
any other means is not conceivable. The authentication required being 
not the truth but the authority of the teaching or fact affirmed. 

In the revolt from miracles conceived of as a kind of mechanical 
supernaturalism, apart from their moral purpose, it has of late been 
common to say that the revelation proves the miracles, not the miracles 
the revelation. To this Mr. Mozley very pertinently replies, ‘The 
‘ position that the revelation proves the miracles, and not the miracles 
‘ the revelation, admits of a good qualified meaning; but taken literally, 
‘it is a double offence against the rule, that things are properly proved 
‘ by the proper proof of them, for a supernatural fact is the proper proof 
‘of a supernatural doctrine, while a supernatural doctrine, on the other 
‘ hand, is certainly ot the proper proof of a supernatural fact.’ 

Mr. Mozley contends that the doctrines of Christianity cannot be 
received apart from its miracles. ‘The miracles are there, and if they 
* are there, they must be there either as true miracles or as false ones.’ 
‘ If these witnesses and documents deceive us with regard to the miracles, 
‘how can we trust them with regard to the doctrines? If they are 
‘wrong upon the evidence of a revelation, how can we depend upon 
‘ their being right as to the nature of that revelation?’ 

Mr. Mozley also points out the perverse fallacy of Spinoza and others 
that they ‘will not look upon miracle as an instrument—a means to an 
* end—but will look upon it only as a marvel, beginning and ending with 
itself.’ 

As we have intimated, Mr. Mozley limits his lectures to one branch 
of the great subject—the Relation of Miracles to Human Reason. His 
topics are, that Miracles are necessary for a Revelation; The Relation of 
Miracles to the Order of Nature ; The Influence of Imagination on Belief; 
Belief inaGod; Testimony; Unknown Law; Miracles regarded in their 
practical result ; and False miracles. Those acquainted with Mr. Mozley’s 
former works will easily understand the breadth of his reading, and the 
subtlety, force, and guardedness of his reasoning. His book is in every 
respect most masterly. It is one of the books that an opponent would 
find it very difficult to answer. As usual with Bampton lectures, elaborate 
notes, of very great value to the scholar, constitute half the volume. 
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Jesus Christ ; His Life, Times, and Work. By E. pe Pressenst. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


The appearance of this long-expected volume in its English form, 
synchronously with the French original, is too late for us to do more than 
give it a hearty welcome. The translator, printer, and publishers, appear 
to have laboured con amore, and have presented it to us in an eminentl 
attractive form. The work is divided into five books, the first of whic 
reviews the preparations made for the coming of Christ in the religions 
of the past, and in the various forms of Judaism, in Alexandrine literature, 
Messianic hopes, and sectarian collisions. This is followed by an exhi- 
bition of the sources of the history of Jesus Christ, and an admirable 
review of the credibility of the Gospel history. With this preparation M. 
de Pressensé describes the ministry of our Lord, the period of conflict, 
and the close of the struggle, death and victory. He loses no opportunity 
of placing his Christian conception of the life of the Holy One in the form 
of a narrative-commentary over against the fancy sketches, otherwise 
called the higher criticism, of Strauss, Schenkel, Rénan, and others, and 
successfully undermines the romance of Rénan, by an equally brilliant 
setting forth of the facts which the latter distorted from their natural position 
to suit a pre-conceived theory. M. de Pressensé’s work is characterised by 
the learning, patience, brilliance, and insight which have given him so 
high a place among the literary men of Europe. We have observed 
many slight inaccuracies of either the translator or printer, which in a 
second edition will doubtless be removed. We hope to return to a fuller 
consideration of this admirable work at some future time. 


An Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy. Being a Defence 
of Fundamental Truth. By Dr. McCosu, LL.D. 


The book before us is an Examination of Mr. Mill’s Examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy. It required no prophet to foretell that a 
serious collision would occur between the recognised champions of the 
two rival schools of philosophy. The mental pedigree as well as the 
position of the men, rendered it inevitable. Sir W. Hamilton, at an 
early period of his life, fell under the influence, successively, of Reid, 
Aristotle, and Kant; Mr. J. S. Mili received his first philosophical 
impulses from his renowned father, Dr. Thomas Mill, Dr. Brown, and 
M. Auguste Comte; the one is a firm believer in the existence of 
immutable truth, and has an enlightened appreciation of the grand 
historical past of speculation; the other believes that the present has 
outstripped the past, and has his gaze directed towards the intellectual 
rogress of the future. Hamilton starts with propositions, which he 
Settoves to be universally necessary ; Mill disputes the claim of any pro- 
position to eternal necessity and universality; in fact there is a stron, 
antagonism in the whole of their mental life and mould. Dr. McCos 
wishes the reader to understand that he enters the arena as the defender 
of fundamental truth, and not of Sir W. Hamilton; for he takes excep- 
tions to several of his most important doctrines, e.g. he denounces his 
negative theory of causation, and of the unconditioned; he rejects his 
interpretation of the relativity of human knowledge, and of perception ; 
he condemns his use of the term ‘consciousness,’ and of the phrases 
‘unknown substratum,’ ‘ things per se,’ and regards his attempt to blend 
together the irreconcileable principles of Reid and Kant, as fraught with 
disastrous consequences to his philosophy. In fact he seems to have 
but little faith in the wisdom and caution of Hamilton, as the expounder 
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of primary truths. He also disavows any other feeling towards Mill 
than that of profound admiration of his talents, and sincere gratitude for 
his services to science. The work before us touches upon the chief 
topics of discussion between the defenders of intuitive truths on the one 
hand, and of inductive empiricism on the other. It treats, among other 
things, of sensations, mind, personality, personal identity, substance, 
the physiology of the senses, relativity of knowledge, tests of intuitive 
truths, causation, utilitarianism, and natural theology. The author 
furnishes us with an excellent list of the fatal admissions of Mill, on 
some of the most vital points of his system, which are here successfully 
turned against himself; he handles, with power, several of his most 
fanciful theories, e.g. his definition of mind as ‘a series of sensations 
aware of itself,’ and of matter as ‘a permanent possibility of sensation,’ 
and shows convincingly that the charge of inconsistency which Mill 
brings against Hamilton, may with equal ground be pressed against 
himself. Though we do not find here the varied learning, the manly 
terseness of style and the logical force of the Scotch professor, or the 
exquisite arrangement, clearness of expression, and analytical power of 
the Member for Westminster ; yet we have a powerful and well-furnished 
mind, earnestly grappling with problems of undying interest and impor- 
tance. We feel certain that no one who has thought on the subjects, can 
read this book without deriving much valuable light, on all the topics 
which the author here handles. 


The Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day. Twelve Letters to a 
Missionary. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. London: 
Smith and Elder. 


This book is somewhat singularly constructed, and would seem to 
have owed its composition to oantiing like an accident. The author 
has some friend in the missionary field, to whom he had long felt that 
he ought to write, ‘ to strengthen him in his hard conflict with heathens 
‘and Mahometans, and to cheer him in his separation from the blessings 
‘of Christendom.’ The more he thought, however, of the duty, the 
more he felt embarrassed, from the perplexed and conflicting religious 

henomena, both at home and abroad, making it difficult to him to 
eo what to say,—on what topics to touch, or how to treat them. At 
length ‘a hope’ suddenly sprang up within him, that he might do some- 
thing to help his friend. Of this he thus speaks :—‘I never expected 
‘that words spoken at a missionary meeting, would have awakened— 
‘have even helped to awaken—this hope in me. The rhetoric at those 
‘meetings has done much to weaken my interest, and, 1 fear, that of 
‘ many more, in the cause which it professes to uphold. There is some- 
‘ thing in it, against which the sense of truth in our minds vehemently 
‘revolts. And yet an address eminently rhetorical—to me most pain- 
‘fully rhetorical—has done me a service, for which I trust I shall ever 
‘be grateful.’ The address, thus referred to, was one delivered by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in August last. Mr. Maurice gives in the preface 
five extracts from it, which suggested to him the several topies on which 
he writes. It may be thought by some, that the Bishop may probably 
be surprised to find that his words had so much more in them than he 
was aware of, when they were uttered ; or, at least, that so many sub- 
jects of discussion could be drawn out of them. The following are the 
matters touched upon in the twelve letters:—The Bishop's Warnings. 
The Cholera, and Diseases in General. The Salvation of the Soul. 
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Free Thinking. Freedom of Conscience. Freedom of the Will. Con- 
version. Christ and Anti-Christ. Heresies and Persecutions. Sacri- 
fiees to God and to the Evil Spirit. The Church of the Eternal. 
Christianity and Civilization. It would be obviously impossible for 
Mr. Maurice to write on all, or any, of these subjects, without saying 
something striking and suggestive. Those conversant with his publi- 
cations, will meet, again and again, the old familiar face of many a 
thought, to which he has often given utterance. Some of these we do 
not accept ; and some that we do, we do not find where he finds them— 
in the phraseology of the Prayer Book. The work, however, bears all 
the marks of an earnestness which rises sometimes to passionate fervour. 
On first reading, it leaves a vague and unsatisfactory impression. If 
read again, it will be found in many parts to be as stimulating to the 
reader, as the:Bishop’s address was to Mr. Maurice. Whether he 
agree with it or not, he will have left with him many thoughts worthy 
of serious and prolonged meditation. 


Eirenika ; the Wholesome Words of Holy Scripture, concerning 
Questions now disputed in the Church. By the Rev. W. B. 
Marriort, M.A., B.C.L. London: Rivingtons. 


These questions are the Divine authority of Holy Scripture, and the 
relation of baptism and regeneration to renewal and conversion. The 
author disclaims all theory of inspiration, and is content with the language 
and implication of Holy Scripture itself, touching its own claims. He 
is satisfied that in repudiating any dogmatic utterance of council, or 
father, or theologian, on the nature and extent of the infallibility of Hol 
Scripture, he does not transcend the limits of sound orthodoxy, and wit 
the words of prophets and apostles he holds out the olive branch to 
contending controversialists. He has marshalled the evidence of Scrip- 
ture as to its own Divine authority, and as to the presence of the human 
element therein, with considerable skill; and though he nowhere charges 
revealed truth with falsehood or error, he admits that he can find no 
guarantee of immunity from error in matters which do not affect the 
substance and reality of the Divine and historic revelation of God to 
man. Within those precincts, he holds the sacred writings to be supreme 
evidence of truth, and is perfectly content to let criticism do its worst 
with all beyond them; but his conclusions are the induction he makes 
from Scripture texts, a generalisation of spiritual scriptural phenomena, 
and what is this but theory’ We do not think that the generalisation 
is wide enough to include all the facts, and in face of modern Germany 
and English essayists, of Strauss, Rénan, and Colenso, the illustration 
of inaccuracy drawn from poor Paul’s lost cloak and parchments, appears 
to us to be unsatisfactory. How will his theory tegeh the whole question 
of the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, the Exodus, the giving of the Law, 
the Genealogies, and a multitude of points lying too near to the heart of 
revelation to be passed over as disconnected with the essence of Divine 
communications, and yet not exempt from as serious difficulties on his 
theory, as on that of believers in plenary inspiration? The question of 
regeneration is simplified in Mr. Marriott’s estimation by distinguishing 
between the initiatory act of God’s grace, by which a soul is brought into 
a state of divine possibility, viz., regeneration or baptism, and then the re- 
newal of the Holy Ghost, the personal conversion, the sanctification and 
growth which are essential to divine life and salvation. Between ourselves 
and Mr. Marriott, there would be little more than a dispute about the pro- 
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priety of calling baptism by a name which is capable of being so grievously 
misunderstood. e question whether High Church or Low Church can 
accept the Eirenika, or whether it can be reconciled with the doctrine 
of the Liturgy. There is an extraordinary pedantry about the volume; 
a dedication in Greek uncials, and occasional appeals in Latin printed 
like little epitaphs, and appendices chiefly made up of fussy grammatical 
notes of no greit importance, with copious indices and list of books 
consulted which make us rather inclined to write over the title page 
‘Much ado about Nothing.’ At the same time, we readily admit the 
devout, reverent, and thoroughly Christian and liberal spirit which 
pervades the discussion. 


An English, Hebrew, and Chaldee Lexicon and Concordance. By 
W. Witsox, D.D. London: Macmillan. 


The first object of this work, as expressed in the preface, is to ‘ illus- 
‘trate the precise meaning of Hebrew words,’ and to serve as ‘a kind of 
‘manual of consultation when longer time could not be spared for further 
‘investigation ;’ the next object is, ‘to give the construction of the 
‘original,’ and by the arrangement of the work, ‘to enable the reader 
‘at once to find it.’ We regard this volume as another proof that the 
study of the Sacred Tongue is decidedly on the increase. We had 
already improved editions of Gesenius’ Lexicon, embodying the latest 
and most valuable results of the rational school of Hebrew philology 
which displaced the empirical method of its predecessors), represented 
y Ewald, Freitag, Dietrich, Justus, Olshausen, and Rédiger; and we 
have now issuing from the press, the valuable lexicon of First, pre- 
senting the richest fruits of the historico-analytical school (whose 
distinctive feature is the use of Sanskrit analogy in arriving at result), 
composed of such scholars as Hitzig, Delitsch, and Nordheimer. There 
are also several other works, large and small, on the same subject, too 
numerous to mention here. All these we hail as healthful signs of the 
times. One cannot fail to observe, that the recent tendency of book- 
making, in England, has been to combine into one volume, if possible, 
what had been previously distributed over several. In some instances, 
it may have been successfully accomplished ; but in most, the diminution 
in bulk has been accompanied with deterioration in quality. The work 
before us, is evidently the product of such a tendency. tt contains a 
grammar, lexicon, and concordance, Hebrew-English and English- 
Hebrew indices, together with an appendix, furnishing examples of the 
figure ‘paronomasia.’ A glance at the contents will show that it is a 
veritable multum in parvo. The volume is manifestly the result of much 
accurate scholarship, careful investigation, and patient toil, for nothing 
exceeds in irksomeness the task of compiling and arranging the mate- 
rials for a lexicon; and yet it is a service that devolves periodically, 
upon some one to render to his generation. We are happy to say, that 
this is not one of those cruel helps destined to keep the student in per- 
petual infancy, and which every genuine teacher longs to see consigned 
to limbo; for very few who commence their career with such miserable 
crutches, will ever acquire the confidence to throw them entirely away. 
We have more fault, however, to find with the plan than with the execu- 
tion of it. We are rather sceptical as to its leading any English reader 
to lay aside his old favourite Cruden, and are morally certain that the 
advanced Hebrew scholar will continue to surround himself with the 
lexical works of Gesenius and Fiirst; and allow us also to suggest that 
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wuarey © still in a very crude condition; we are therefore not dis- 
to be hypercritical on this head, but we would just observe that the 
author, in our opinion, has not unfrequently failed in catching the primary 
physical meaning of the root, which maintains its ground through all the 
modifications of meaning, and is therefore essential for correctly tracing 
synonymous words. We have also noticed the retention of some old 
derivations and meanings, for which the author no doubt has his reasons, 
although they do not readily present themselves to our minds. On the 
whole, we cordially recommend the work, on the ground of its correct- 
ness, size, price, and practicalness. 


The Sixth Work ; or, the Charity of Moral Effort. By S. Merr- 
pitrH. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This is an unmeaning title to a very valuable little book, full of earnest 
purpose and discriminating suggestion. Mrs. Meredith designates Prison 
visiting the ‘ sixth work,’ because it is the sixth of the pieties that the 
Saviour enumerates as done unto himself, through the least of his 
brethren. 

Mrs. Meredith discusses one of the gravest problems connected with 
the treatinent of our criminal population,—how to punish their crimes 
without making them more criminal still. We dare not touch any one 
of the great questions which Mrs. Meredith brings before us. Prison 
diet, prison work, prison regulations, the ticket-of-leave system, corporeal 
punishment, the final end of punishing crime, the prevention of crime, 
refurmatories, industrial schools, total abstinence, the honesty pledge, 
or we should be tempted to write pages. It must suffice to say that 
for those who have thought on this topic, Mrs. Meredith has written 
with equal wisdom and womanly feeling ; while for those who have not, 
if they can be induced to read her little book, she has written with 


such power and pathos as must surely turn their indifference into 
earnestness. 


The Christian in Complete Armour; a Treatise of the Saint’s 
War against the Devil, &c. By Wittiam Gurnatt, M.A. 
Accurately reprinted from the Author’s own edition, with a 
Biographical Introduction by the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B.A. 
2 Vols. London: Blackie and Sons. 


Gurnall’s great work of Puritan and practical divinity is too well known 
to need characterization at our hands. It is enough to say that it has 
maintained an honourable position among the works of his great con- 
temporaries, Baxter and Bunyan, Charnock and Owen, Flavel and Howe. 
More akin to the genius of Bunyan than to that of Howe, with more of 
the practical spiritual urgency of Baxter than of the learned disquisition 
of Owen, his sermons on the closing verses of Ephesians vi., have been 
frequently reprinted and extensively read. Long may they continue 
to minister to what is highest and holiest in spiritual life. 

This fine edition presents them in the most honourable and luxurious 
form that they have yet assumed—two handsome volumes in imperial 
octavo, with every elegance of type, excellence of paper, and decorative 
illustration, make it a luxury to read, so far as material appliances 
can do so. The editor, moreover, Mr. McIsaac, has bestowed great labour 
upon the text; he has used for it the first and fifth editions,—the latter 
being the last published during Gurnall’s lifetime. He has, moreover, 
tried to do for it what Professor Rogers has so patiently and skilfully 
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done for Howe’s works. He has by various devices reduced the innu- 
merable divisions and subdivisions to intelligible order, and by a careful 
revision of the punctuation, the text to intelligible sense. Notes are 
added to explain allusions of the text, and the two sermons preached 
on public occasions are added, so that the volumes include the whole 
of the author’s published writings. 

Mr. Ryle contributes some twenty-eight pages of biographical memoir, 
in which he carefully gleans the scanty fragments of information con- 
cerning Gurnall that areextant. Very little, indeed, is known concerning 
him, ‘ Except the three facts that he was a Puritan divine of the seven- 
‘teenth century, that he was minister of Lavenham, and that he wrote 
‘a well known book of practical divinity, most persons know nothing of 
‘ William Gurnall.’ Not even a monumental slab remains to indicate 
the place where he is buried. Gurnall remained in the Church of 
England on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, and probably, therefore, 
suffered much obloquy from his brother Puritans; and Mr. Ryle, while 
condemning the Act of Uniformity, enters into an elaborate defence of 
him for so doing. He is, perhaps, right in his conjecture that he was 
finally induced to remain through the personal character of Bishop 
Reynolds. Mr. Ryle has not the antiquarian sagacity and garrulousness 
of Mr. Grosart; but although somewhat loquacious, he has contributed 
a valuable sketch of the times of Gurnall, and has thrown all the light 
upon his life that probably can be thrown. 

We quite agree with Mr. Ryle in his hearty appreciation of the robust 
divinity of Gurnall’s times. Modern divinity may be an improvement 
upon it in critical and some other respects; but in this it is comparatively 
superficial, sentimental, and indistinct. 

e cordially commend what we suppose will henceforth be the editio 
princeps of the great Puritan. 


St. Paul: His Life and Ministry, to the end of his third mis- 
sionary journey. By T. Binney. London: James Nisbet. 


The strong but indefinable way in which Mr. Binney has laid hold of 
the thought and heart of nonconforming circles, is shown in the feeling 
of expectation which any work from his pen excites; and equally in the 
satisfaction or disappointment with which it is read; even when an 
inadequate production is given to the world, the feeling of all who know 
him is one of regret rather than of disregard. Everything that comes 
from Mr. Binney’s pen is suggestive of greater power than has been put 
forth. He may give us only the foot of Hercules for our study; but 
we are left in no doubt about Hercules. This little book, however, is much 
more than this, and could have been produced only by a man of rare 
intellectual powers, brought into very vigorous and varied exercise. It is 
not a complete and exhaustive study of the character and career of the 
Apostle Paul. We wish that Mr. Binney could be induced to undertake 
such. The peculiar combination in the Apostle, of intellectual, moral, 
and emotional qualities, would, in such a work, find in Mr. Binney an 
almost unrivalled expositor. He would have full scope for the acute 
intellectual analysis, the skilful argumentation, the fervent emotional 
sympathy and appeal, the effective character-painting, and the analogical 
reasoning and teaching, which are so eminently characteristic of him. 
Notwithstanding the elaborate works of Lewin, Conybeare and How- 
son, and others, the historical picture of the Apostle’s life, character, and 
times, has yet to be painted. Abundant materials for it have been accu- 
mulated, but no writer adequately endowed with a recreative historical 
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ination has combined them into a harmonious and vivid whole: and 
we know no one whose power to do this is equal to that of Mr. Binney. 
A Hore Pauline in his hands would be a great work of historical repro- 
duction. While it would lack neither the acuteness nor the microscopic 
analysis of Paley, it would be instinct with a life, and clothed with a 
beauty for which Paley utterly lacked qualification. It would be a grand 
historical picture of early Christianity, and a cogent proof of it.. Mr. 
Binney, however, has given us only a cartoon of such a picture—a sum- 
mary of such an argument—but it presupposes the faculty and the 
study of the artist. It is manifestly the result of much laborious inyes- 
tigation, much patient and subtle thinking, much imaginative picturing. 
Indeed, throughout Mr. Binney’s life, the Apostle Paul, more than any 
sacred character save that of the Divine Master, has been his study. 
He has thought about him, preached about him, lectured about him, 
written about him; and, small as it is, this admirable little work is a 
compendium of the result. Beyond all question, it is by far the best hand- 
book to the life of the great Apostle that we possess. Professing 
to be nothing more, it eschews the learned disquisitions, the elaborate 
historical setting, and geographical illustrations of Conybeare. It does 
not attempt either to trace the subtle harmonies, or to present the 
exhaustive analysis of writers like Isaac Taylor, Mr. Howson (in his 
Hulsean Lecture), or Adolphe Monod. It is a simple, straightforward 
narrative of the apostle’s life, with such inferences, proofs, and lessons, 
as befit the instruction of the pulpit; but the history is arranged with 
great skill, and the deductions from it are made with rare acuteness, 
succinctness, and power. It would be difficult to find a more con- 
vincing series—we had almost said system of evidences for Christ- 
ianity, than, in Mr. Binney’s hands, the lite of the apostle Paul is made 
to furnish. The apostle Paul, his character and his life, is the most 
og of all arguments for the truth of Christianity ; and very acutely 
r. Binney points out where the chief points of the argument lie. In 
some of his productions, Mr. Binney is provokingly discursive and 
episodical ; in this book he has quite thrown off this habit of intellectual 
desultoriness, and goes directly to his work, as if he would show how 
vigorous, succinct, and continuous he can be. As the consequence of 
this, there is in it less of the picturesque, and often grand picture-paint- 
ing and rhetorical splendour to be found in many of his sermons, but 
there is more of historical and moral analysis, more of fine judicial 
decision. The statement and argument of the story are indeed its appeal ; 
while at the same time there is in a quiet incidental way, a great deal of 
fresh and suggestive teaching for the religious life. Some of Mr, 
Binney’s chapters grasp with remarkable power, the germs and argu- 
ments of great controversiesand systems, both ecclesiastical and theological. 
We would instance especially his account of the great council at Jerusalem, 
and of Paul’s discourses at Athens, Thessalonica, and Corinth. The 
latter is one of the most succinct, lucid, and powerful summaries of the 
main positions of natural and revealed religion, with which we are 
— ; and it is as broad and catholic as it is intelligent and firm. 
. Binney’s book is full of the seeds of things, and we cannot 
conceive any order of mind, among those who peruse it, in which some 
of these will not germinate into very precious fruits. 


Discourses delivered on Special Occasions. By W. R. Date, M.A. 
London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. Dale’s sermons the best that 
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have recently come before us ; and as compared with some of the volumes 
with which we here associate them, we intend this to be very high praise. 
Mr. Dale is highly endowed with almost all the qualities of effective 

ulpit discourse. Pillage the first notable characteristic of his preaching 
is its thorough honesty and manliness. Whatever the truth that he 
thinks it nom to affirm, and whatever the prejudice that it has to 
encounter, he neither qualifies it nor hesitates; on the contrary, the fact 
that a prejudice against it exists, is with him an obligation to affirm it. 
Not that he is an uncomfortable angular setter forth of unpalatable 
truths; nothing can exceed the courtesy, consideration, and kindly 
sympathy with which Mr. Dale speaks. e may sometimes differ from 
him, but it is impossible to be offended with him; whatever truth he 
— he speaks it in love. In almost every sermon there is some 
illustration of the thorough honesty and fearless fidelity of the preacher. 
Thus, in the first we have a strenuous repudiation of Mr. Mansel’s 
argument intended as a defence of revealed theology, that we cannot 
really know God as he is, that we have only a regulative knowledge of 
him. In the name of theology and religion, Mr. Dale justly protests 
against this, contends that ‘We can, we do, know God as he is; not 
perfectly, but with a real and trustworthy knowledge ;’ and he boldly 
quotes and endorses the words of John Stuart Mill, with whose distinc- 
tive philosophy Mr. Dale would have but little in common, which 
excited such ignorant clamour at the last election. ‘As a Christian 
minister, I take my stand with the philosopher against the theologian ; 
and in a passage of high and impassioned eloquence he justifies himself 
in so doing. In the second sermon on ‘ Morality and Religion,’ he 
protests against the preaching which appeals to mere religious senti- 
ment, dares the prejudice that insists that every sermon shall exhibit 
_ the scheme of salvation, and maintains the duty and necessity of 

preaching the moral duties of ordinary life. He contends moreover for 
the estimableness of moral virtues wherever and in whoever they are 
seen, whether in spiritual or in unspiritual men; ‘apart indeed, from 
‘the recognition of God, human virtues lose their purest grace, and their 
‘perfect beauty, but they are virtues still.’ The noble assertion and 
uncompromising vindication of the place and power of evangelical 
doctrines, in another sermon, is a sufficient proof that it is in no disregard 
~ or depreciation of them that Mr. Dale thus speaks; and in this sermon 
he maintains the great defect and damage to moral virtues of an 
erroneous theology. 

It is long since we read sermons more full of stimulating thought, of 
eatholic sympathies, of manly and noble eloquence; we could wish 
them read by every scornful man of science, by every flippant sneerer 
at theology, and by every foolish ignoramus who flings his gibe, or doles 
out his pityat Nonconformist preaching. ‘They would at the least compel 
his respect, and pou he might not find it very easy to reply to their 
arguments. Ifthe Nonconformist preaching of the past had been the 
foolish, empty, declamatory thing, that with a provoking indifference to 
facts we are continually told it was, the rapid conviction which the 
principles of Nonconformity have won is a great solecism in an age of 
growing enlightenment. Such men as Mr. Dale are an assurance that 
its learning and power will not be less in the future. 
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Some Words for God ; being Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford, chiefly during the years 1863-1865. By Henry 
Parry Lippoy, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Mr. T.iddon’s sermons are strictly academical, and cannot therefore be 
judged by the canons that are applied to ordinary preaching ; they are 
indeed, theological essays rather than sermons; they are very learned, 
very elaborate, and very able, partaking largely of the charac- 
ter of theological prelections to Divinity students. To an audience 
competent to follow and appreciate their reasoning they would be very 
valuable. We say this, notwithstanding the preacher’s affirmation that 
‘this is a volume of sermons. It makes no pretension to be a volume 
‘ofessays. An essay belongs to general literature; a sermon is the 
‘language of the Church, a sermon is confined within narrow limits, and 
‘its necessarily rhetorical character renders an eccnom.cal use of its 
‘scanty opportunities impossible.’ Judged by Mr. Liddon’s own tests, 
his discourses have but little of the character of sermous; they are full of 
strong thought, elaborate argument, and varied learning, far too subtle 
and remote for any but an audience of thinkers; they are moreover of 
considerable length, each sermon occupying upwards of thirty closely- 
printed octavo pages. To the theological student they are in their 
printed form very valuable. They discuss some of the greatest ques- 
tions of modern theological thought, and with great alvility, moderation, 
and breadth. Mr. Liddion firmly holds the great cardinal doctrines of 
orthodox theology, but he does not jnsist that every man shall formulate 
them as he himself does ; while’ faithful the triith that: ite has to 
he has a wise and helpful Chiistidy ‘aytynatyy all who 

onestly doubt and earnesily seck.. Mr. Liddor’s discourses are full of 
the eloquence of high and exrnesi,thoyght. 


0% 


Sermons and Expositions. By the late Joun Rosertson, D.D., 
Glasgow Cathedral. With a Memoir of the Author. 
London: Alexander Strahan. 


Dr. Robertson’s sermons, have neither the eloquence of Mr. Dale’s, nor 
the strong thought of Mr. Liddon’s; nor have they the unconventional 
freshness of either. They are cast in the old pulpit moulds and fall 
largely into the old pulpit phraseology. Dr. Robertson, however, was 
no ordinary man. this power of acquisition was very great, and his 
learning prodigious ; he was simple, sincere, earnest, and devout, a good 
man and full of the Holy Ghost. Of humble origin, he gave early 
— of great abilities, and fortunately found friends to provide for 

im the opportunity of cultivating them. He was one of those prodigies 
who learn everything, and apparently without effort; who carry off all 
the medals and prizes, and are models of all that is excellent. ‘lhe first 
ten years of his ministerial life were spent in the little village of Mains ; 
when he was appointed to succeed Principal Macfarlane in the Cathe- 
dral of Glasgow. There, in labours abundant, he continued only seven 
years, and died at the beginning of 1865, in the forty-first year of his 
age; a devout, accomplished, and amiable man. His sermons are 
thoughtful, without being very profound; his theology is conservative, 
and yet liberal and sympathetic. This memorial volume of his posthu- 
mous discourses, is worthy by its sustained excellence of the esteem in 
which, while living, he was held. 

NO. LXXXVI. RR 
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Christ the Light of the World. By ©. J. Vaueuan, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. London: Alexander Strahan. 


We esteem very highly Dr. C. J. Vaughan’s contributions to practical 
theology. The volumes which in rapid succession have issued from his 
pen have made us acquainted with the general tone of his pnlpit minis- 
trations in the university, the school, and the parish. ey are very 
varied in their range of thought. His choice. of topics has been deter- 
mined by the seasons of the Christian year, the controversies of the times, 
the necessities of Biblical exposition, and the diversities of his audience. 
While Dr. Vaughan does not grapple with great difficulties, he never 
evades them; and though occupying a distinguished position among the 
dignitaries of the National Church, a royal chaplain, and more than once 
a bishop elect—it is perfectly obvious that he loves the Christ more than 
the Church, and the th more than his order. It is clear through all 
his publications that he aims at the spiritual life and growth rather than 
thg ceremonial orthodoxy of: those to whom he addresses himself; and is 
more concerned to win souls to the Father’s heart than to assert the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of a dominant sect. His ‘Lessons of Life and 
Godliness,’ his ‘ Words from the Gospels,’ and his sermons preached in 
the University Church at Cambridge, are models of hallowed learning 
and Christian pathos. There are no prettinesses, no ambitious flights of 
rhetoric, no daring speculations, no straining after novelty ; but they make 
the heart soft and contrite as we read, and there moves through every 
discourse g power that is more.thar.his., Evangelical in doctrine, there 
is no narrowness ?n his cunception of the sovy of God, and he brings it to 
bear directly- on the-conscience. “It is evident, from a hundred allusions 
and deticate-hints, thai; he las felt.the sore temptations of this speculative 
age, but bas refyimed, his virgin faith, amd in the maturity and 
strength of his manhood, tinds it adequate to meet the deepest necessities 
of the soul. We hardly think that the volume which stands at the head 
of this notice augments, or quite sustains, the author’s well-earned re- 
putation There is a degree of incongruity between its title and some of 
the discourses admitted into it; as, for instance, ‘The Man of Sorrows,’ 
‘The Gospel of the Fall,’ and ‘of the Flood,’ ‘ Christ the Conqueror of 
‘Satan,’ and others, hardly develope the idea with which he starts; but 
there is the same quiet pleading, healthful suggestion, and faithfulness to 
conscience and to truth, which have characterised his earlier productions. 
The twelfth sermon in the volume, entitled ‘ Cast Out and Found,’ is an 
admirable —— of the power and grace, purity and passion, which 
remind us of Leighton, and do not suffer from the comparison. 


Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly on Special Occasions. 
E. H. Prumprre, M.A. London: Alexander Strahan. 


The great merit of these sermons is, that, while strictly theological 
in their teaching and religious in their influence, they are vigorous in 
thought and unconventional in manner ; they are sermons, and not essays. 
They are full of earnest religious feeling, while they are free from the 
sickly sentiment, and the namb rem prettinesses which so often 
characterise modern sermons. They are admirable specimens of that 
combination of sound teaching and popular attractiveness which con- 
stitute the distinctiveness and the excellency of sermons. 

Professor Plumptre is a man of varied abilities. He is a poet, and 
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atranslator of no common order. He has written some —— and 
attractive papers in ‘Good Words,’ and he here proves that he is a 
thoroughlyeffective preacher. Many of these sermons were preached at 
= ordinations, some before the University of Oxford, some on 
special occasions at King’s College. They are all faithful, earnest, and 
sound in the faith. One of their great excellences is their fidelity to 
Scriptural exegesis: the true sense of every text is solicitously ascer- 
tained, and its purport faithfully adhered to. We very heartily commend 
this volume to our readers as at once scholarly, instructive, and practical. 
These are almost models of what sermons should be. 


Sermons by the Rev. Witttam Porteous, Minister of the 
National Church of Scotland. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author’s Life, by the Rev. ALrrep H. New. Glasgow: 
J. Murray & Son. 


Mr. Porteous was a young minister of great promise, who died at the 
early age of twenty-eight, after having preached in Innellan Chapel, in 
the parish of Dunover, only a few aon He was to have been the 
minister of a new church at Bellahouston, near Glasgow, to which he had 
been appointed ; but a charge of plagiarism, brought, it would appear, by 
Dr. Leishman, the minister of the parish of Govan in which the chapel is 
situated, led to proceedings before the Presbytery, delayed the appoint- 
ment, and brought on, according to his biographer and friends, the fever 
of which Mr. Porteous died. Without means of examining the charge, 
we are not of course competent to judge of its justice or wisdom. But 
unless the case was a very flagrant one, such a charge against a young 
man is foolish, even if true; if not true, or if capable of reasonable 
explanation, it is wicked. Most young minds of keen susceptibility are 
imitative, and during their formative stage, will unduly reflect their 
reading. An ingenuous mind thinks everybody’s thoughts better than 
its own. Everthing depends upon the precise nature of the offence. 
There are some flagrant and veteran sinners upon whom we would have 
no mercy. A young man like Mr. Porteous should be judged very 
differently. The same charge has been made against some of the most 
original minds from Shakspeare downwards. Robert Hall was greatly 
indebted to John Howe. e twenty-seven sermons printed in this 
volume have an unmistakable individuality about jthem. They are a 
little stiff and crude, as is natural in so young man; but they are fresh 
and thoughtful, and indicate a man who, had life been spared, would 
— ave grown to great pulpit effectiveness. Charges such as were 

rought, and in so unseemly a way pressed against him, are very cruel. 
Mr. New’s slight sketch af Mr. Porteous is neatly and skilfully done. 


Christian Fruitfulness ; or, Practical Developments of Spiritual 
Life. By Viney. London: Joun Snow. 


This volume almost realises our ideal of pastoral teaching. It is quiet, 
spiritual, practical, urgent, and in perfect good taste. Mr. Viney stands 
within the circle of the church ; and, apparently without other care or aim, 
he urges it to ‘ bring forth much fruit,’ and teaches the possibilities of its 
manifestation. The very excellences of these sermons preclude criticism 
or comment. They ask simply commendation, and this We most heartily 

ive. As a wise and manly book of practical religion, it will be welcomed 
y all who wish to be living branches in Christ the vine. 
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Precious Ointment ; or, the Dew of Hermon on the Mountains of 


Zion. By R. W. Kewnton, M.A., Rector of Acle, Norfolk. 
London: W. Macintosh. 


A book the title of which gives no clue whatever to its purpose 
or contents is generally to be suspected. Who could imagine that the 
subject of this book was the visible unity of the church of Christ ; and its 
purpose to persuade Dissenters to join the Church of England for the 
sake of that unity? Mr. Kennion is, we doubt not, a very good man, 
and very sincere in his present effort ; but we cannot flatter him that he 
has been very successful. He informs us that he once practised as a 
lawyer, and then entered the Church. We are not surprised at his 
change of profession, if the reasoning contained in ‘ Precious Ointment’ 
be a specimen of his logical power. We fear, however, that the same 
inaccurate estimate of his own powers in the choice of his first profession, 
has led him to publish this bette, We should not have deemed it 
necessary to notice his very feeble attempt at the impossible, but that it 
contains some references to an article in this Review in January, 1865. 
Our readers shall judge for themselves how far we are likely to be 
converted by Mr. Kennion. He says, quoting the article referred to, 
‘ Our modern Dissenters have made the discovery that if the law puts 
‘ its stamp upon a single article of religious faith . . . . ifitconfer 
‘ any privilege, political, social, or pecuniary . . ._ it violates perfect 
‘liberty of conscience. Mr. Kennion then asks, ‘does not this argu- 
‘ment go a LITTLE (sic /) too far? If liberty of conscience is to be 
‘ guarded so jealously and so tenderly, if the rulers of the State are to 
‘ show so absolute an indifference, for the same reason it must follow 
‘ (italics ours) that the master of a family must abstain from using any 
‘ influence over his servants. He must not summon them to family 
prayer. He must not provide them sittings in church or chapel,’ Xc., 
&c., &c. Mr. Kennion sees no difference of principle between the com- 
pulsion of the law and the regulations of a household. We are afraid it 
will be as hopeless to convince him that he has written a useless book, 
as it will be for him to convince us by his book that we ought all to 
become members of the Church of England as by law established. 


The Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Old English Bible 
Words, By J. Eastwoop, M.A., St. John’s College, and 
W. Apis Wricut, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London & Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


Archbishop Trench says, ‘In many places where I once thought our 
‘ translators had been wanting in precision of rendering, I now perceive 
‘ that, according the English of their own day, their version is exempt 
‘ from the faintest shadow of blame ;’ and though he admits that the 
authorized version has given fixity to the meaning of some words which 
otherwise they would not have possessed, he gives notable proof that 
the currents at work in language, have caused many words to drift 
imperceptibly away from the ve which they owned in the days 
of the translators. Messrs. Eastwood and Wright have illustrated this 
fact in a little work of prodigious value to the student of the English 
version of the Bible. They have sought ‘to explain, and illustrate all 
‘ such words, phrases, and constructions, in the authorized version of the 
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Old and New Testament, and the Apocrypha, and in the Book of 
‘Common Prayer, as are either obsolete or archaic.’ We can bear 
hearty testimony to the indefatigable care and elaborate workmanshi 
bestowed on this little volume. Mr. Eastwood commenced the wor 
some years ago, in the monthly paper prepared for Sunday Schools ; and 
although the publication did not proceed beyond the letter H., com- 
pleted it on the same plan. The MS. was then put into the hands of 
the accomplished Librarian of Trinity College, by whom it was greatly 
expanded. We regret to say that Mr. Eastwood has not lived to see 
the completion of the undertaking. Mr. Wright’s extensive acquaint- 
ance with early English literature and with Biblical science, renders his 
work a valuable contribution to English lexicography. We have 
compared a large number of the articles with corresponding ones in 
Richardson’s Dictionary, and have been greatly impressed with the 
skill and originality displayed by the compiler. We are rather 
surprised to find some words introduced as either obsolete, or archaic ; 
e.g. Decline ; Discomfiture ; Everlastingly ; Except, as a verb; Handy- 
work; and others, and we think the value of the book would have 
been increased by quotations of the Passages of Scripture in which the 
words occur; but, it would be difficult to extol too highly the selection 
of words for illustration, and the cross-lights so dexterously thrown, not 
only on the English version, and on the venerable liturgy, but on the 
truth which underlies both. We earnestly commend the volume to all 
students of early English, and of the English Bible. 


Essays on Science and Theology. By the Rev. Arsert Barnes. 
Arranged and Revised by Rev. E. Henprrson, D.D. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


These very valuable contributions to Christian Philosophy and Homi- 
letics, were published for the most part by Mr. Barnes, in different 
American periodicals from fifteen to thirty years ago. The topics are, 
however, of permanent interest; and Mr. Barnes’s treatment of them 
has long secured ample recognition. The venerable Dr. Henderson 
directed this reprint in this country; and we heartily commend the 
volume to theological students. 


An Essay on the Ground or Formal Reason of Saving Faith. By 
the Rev. Toomas Hatysurton, Professor of Theology in 
the University of St. Andrews. To which are added, Two 
Essays, by the same Author, on the Nature of Justification ; 
originally published in the year 1714. A new edition, 
carefully revised. London: Nisbet and Co. 


These Essays by the learned author of ‘The Great Concern of Salva- 
tion,’ and the more celebrated work on ‘ Natural and Revealed Religion,’ 
were some years since published in the collected edition of Halyburton’s 
works by Dr. Burns of Paisley. They have now been re-edited with 
great care in a portable volume, by Mr. Robert Brown, of Rockhayen, 
who from his great knowledge of the theological literature of Scotland, 
is justified, we think, in the course he has adopted of treating —— 
which were never prepared by the author for the press, with some of the 
freedom, in which an editor of unpublished manuscripts is allowed to 
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indulge. The result of this treatment is, that a work characterised by 
subtle and acute thought, though often disfigured by great inaccuracy 
and awkwardness of expression, needless repetitions, and some disorder 
of arrangement, can now be read with ease and pleasure. Though the 
alterations are numerous, the re-arrangement conspicuous, and modifica- 
tions or abridgments occur in almost every line, yet the Essays are still 
Halyburton’s own, and, judging by his more finished productions, are, in 
this modernized form, as truly his, as are those formerly published under 
hisowneye. It is curious to observe, that men of very different ecclesias- 
tical position agree with Professor Halyburton, for the most part, in their 
estimate of the ground of our obligation to believe the Word of God. The 
moral arguments by which its Divine authority is often supported, the entire 
argument of Paley derived from the force of miracle, the mystical sug- 
gestions of some writers, and the proof texts of others are set on one 
side, in favour of the position that the Holy Scriptures shine by their 
own light, and evidence themselves to be the Word of God, by their power 
over the conscience, the understanding, and the heart. Faith wrought 
thus by God’s own power, resting only on this supreme evidence, is called 
by Halyburton, ‘ Divine faith ;’ and he says, ‘ there is no part of Scrip- 
‘ture, in so far as God speaketh in it, which does not sufficiently evidence 
‘its authority in its season.’ We have not space to discuss the many 
interesting questions raised in this and the other republished Essays. 
From some of the author’s conclusions we should dissent, but it is im- 
possible to rise from a perusal of the Essays without a deep sense of the 
— acuteness, close reasoning, and spiritual power which they 
psay. 


Lhe Friend. A Series of Essays. By Samurt Taytor Corx- 
RIDGE. London: Bell and Daldy. 


It is one of the hopeful signs of modern a thought that its 


revolt from the deadly philosophy of the Positivist school is evincing 
itself in a revived study and appreciation of Coleridge. His name appears 
in many ways, his writings are subjected to various criticisms, from the 
genial eulogy of a very able writer in the ‘ North British,’ to the melan- 
choly and dreary disavowal of a writer no less able in the ‘ Westminster.’ 
With much that was conventional, aud some things that were wilful and 
wayward, Coleridge’s philosophy grasps eternal truths, which fitful tides 
of materialism may submerge now and then, but which will reappear 
and reassert themselves so long as the soul of man retains its deep 
religious instincts. All thinkers who throw off old fetters of error and 
_ assert new liberties for thought, may be used by the rash and superticial 
for purposes of licentiousness; so the liberties of philosophy and theological 
thought which Coleridge vindicated, have been used for purposes of 
scepticism; but he was essentially a conservative thinker, wisely securing 
truth by defining its claims. e can wish for the rising generation 
nothing better than that Coleridge, with all his faults, should be read 
and studied by them. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy have re-published the three volumes of Essays, 
—_— from ‘The Friend,’ in one neat and well-printed volume of their 
‘Standard Library.’ They have rendered a great boon to the disciples 
of Coleridge, and have put it in the power of many to become 
acquainted with him, who probably would not otherwise have possessed 
these thoughtful and suggestive papers concerning passing events and 
things in general, as they presented themselves to the mind of a great 
philosopher sixty years ago. 
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Anglicanism and Romanism—Review of recent pamphlets, 281 ; Mr. Dalgairns 
letter in the Univers, 282: Cardinal Wiseman’s pastoral, 283 ; Dr. Manning’s 
— on the Privy Council judgments, 284; Dr. Manning’s Charity, 285 ; 

e prefers the piety of Dissenters to the Anglican piety, 286; change of 
Roman tactics, '287 ; conversions from Anglicanism to Romanism{not numerous 
of late, 288 ; the two Archbishops—Wiseman and Manning, 289 ; Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenikon, 290 ; differences between the two Churches, 292; the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, 7b. ; The doctrine of the Council of Trent, ib. ; of 
the Homilies, 293; of the Articles, 294; two sacraments or seven, 295-6 ; 
the ‘ Real Presence,’ 297 ; Tractarian doctrine on the subject unintelligible, 
298 ; what does Dr. Pusey mean? 299; the doctrine of the Catechism and 
Articles, 300 ; Dr. Pusey’s theory latent in the English formularies, 301 ; the 
thirty-first Article, 302 ; The Rubric on the celebration of the Eucharist, 303 ; 
the Roman form, 304; the ‘Priest’s’ prayer-book, 305 ;‘Dr. Pusey objects to the 
infallibility of the Pope, 306; Anglican theory of the Church, 307; Dr. Pusey’s 
theory of unity, 308 ; his opinion of councils, 309; development of Papal claims 
toinfallibility, 310 ; Roman theory of the Church, 311-312; Dr. Manning on 
the Pope, 313; the Pope’s Encyclical ‘the very Word of God,’ 314; ‘Union 
with Christ depends upon union with the Church,’ 315; Dr. Manning’s Exe- 

esis, 316; Dr. Manning’s logic, 317 ; Dr. Pusey’s condemnation of Mario- 
atry, 318; the cultus of the Virgin in the Roman Church, 319-320; Mr. 
Oakeley’s explanations, 321; Dr. Denman letter to Dr. Pusey, 322; why 
Dr. Newman was not made Archbishop, ib. ; Dr. Newman on the Virgin 
Mary, 323; his disclaimer of many of the statements of Roman Catholics on 
this subject, 324; the Roman Church gives a goddess to the commonalty, 325; 
Dr. Newman repudiates the authorities quoted by Dr. Pusey, 326 ; decay of 
anti-Romish feeling, 327; Rome blundering in her policy, 328 ; progress of 
Anglo-Catholicism, 329; decline of evangelicalism in the Church, 330 ; Tract 
XC., 331; how Anglo-Catholics justify their position, 332 ; relaxation of sub- 
scription, 333; growth of Tractarianism a serious matter, 1b. ; how it must 
be counteracted, 334; the conflict, 335; the visible reunion of Christendom 
an unsubstantial dream, 336; the true spiritual unity indestructible, 337 ; the 
Church already visibly one, 338; the theory of Congregationalism, 7b. 


Berry, Miss—Journals and correspondence of—review of, 60; the home of 
Mary and Agnes Berry, ib. ; their parentage, 61 ; education, 62; tour on the 
Continent, 63 ; introduction to Horace Walpole, 64; his letters and attach- 
ment to the two sisters, 65; Mary Berry’s engagement to General O’Hara, 66; 
Walpole’s bequest to the Miss Berrys, 67; Mary Berry’s second visit to 
Paris, 68; her description of Napoleon, 69; her correspondence with the 
Whig chiefs, 70; her description of the Prineéss Charlotte, 71; popularity of 
the sisters, 72; they leave Little Strawberry, 73 ; acquaintance with Madame 
de Sta#l, 74; notice of Waterloo and Lord pages. ey 75; correspondence 
with Sir William Gell, 76; letters relating to trial of the Queen, 77-78-79 ; 
the Queen’s funeral, 80 ; publication of Miss Berry’s chief work, 81 ; letters 
from Sydney Smith, 82; pleasant old age, 83; letter from the Countess of 
ad 84; the closing scene, 85; care with which the volumes are edited, 


Clubs of London—review of works relating thereto, 414 ; development of club 
life, 415; Mr. Timbs’ club life in London, 416; clubs intQueen Anne’s time, 
417 ; the Calves’ Head Club, 418 ; the Mohocks Club, 419 ; the Mug House Club, 
ib. ; the Literary Club, ib. ; clubs of forty years since, 420; Pall Mall in 1821, 
421; modern clubs, 422 ; Brookes’ and its supporters, 423-4-5 ; men of letters 
at Brookes’, 426-7 ; White’s, 428 ; Capt. Gronow’s reminiscences, 429 ; Billy 
Holmes, 430-31; Charles Ross, 432; Lord Glengall, Viscount Allen, and 
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Lord Lowther, 433; Viscount Deerhurst, Dawson Damer, Quintin Dick, 
434; Frederick Trench and Vesey Fitzgerald, 435; the Reform Club, 436 ; 
Crockford’s, 437 ; interior life of modern clubs yet to be written, 438. 


Cobden, Richard—Review of—memoirs—speeches and pamphlets, 1; reputation 
of public men dependent on the good they accomplish, 2 ; family history, 3; 
education, 4; apprenticeship to trade, 5; in business at Manchester, 6; early 
letters on non-intervention, 7; views on the Eastern question—American 
republicanism—and Irish policy, 8-9; pamphlet on Russia and Turkey, 10; 
visits Syria and France, 11-12; earnestness and sympathy, 12 ; obtains seat 
in Parliament, ib. ; Anti-Corn Law agitation, 13; acknowledgments of his 
services in achieving Free Trade, 14 ; tour on the Continent, 15 ; honourable 
reception in France—Italy and Germany, 16-17-18; elected for the West 
Riding, 18 ; differences with the Whigs,‘19; absence of personal ambition, 
ib. ; dislike of hostile debate, 20 ; antagonism to Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, 21; death of his son, ib. ; the Arrow controversy, 22; temporary 
exclusion from Parliament, ib. ; visits America and returned for Rochdale in 
his absence, ib. ; refuses to take office under Lord Palmerston, 23; nego- 
tiates the French Treaty, 24; residence in Paris, 25-26; refuses a baronetcy, 
27 ; declining health, 1b. ; interest in American affairs, ib ; sympathises with 
the Federal Government, 28; last speech and death, ib. 


Epidemics, British—Review of works on, 29 ; preventible, 30; improved know" 
ledge of their causes, 31; enumeration of, 32; notice of ‘Dr. Reynolds 
‘system of medicine,’ 33; the fermentative theory, 34; mortality in London 
from zymotic diseases, 35 ; relapsing fever caused by privation, 36 ; typhus a 
disease of the poor, 37 ; caused by overcrowding, 38 ; contagious in proportion 
to the want of ventilation, 39; need of fever houses, 40; genesis of typhoid 
fever, 41 ; how it may be suppressed, 42; homes of cholera, 43 ; outbreak in 


Westminster in 1854, 44; —— by se drinking water, 45; and by 


sewage water, 46; mode of transit, 47 ; probably a microscopic fungus, 48; 
epidemic diarrhoea, 49 ; scarlet fever—how propagated, 50; difficulty of dis- 
infection, 51; causes of diphtheria unknown, 52 ; measles—whooping cough— 
influenza, 53; yellow fever, 54; the rinderpest, 55; preventive measures, 
56-57 ; demoralizing influences of epidemics, 58; commission of |inquiry 
uecessary, 59; epidemics the result of transgression of Divine laws, ib. 


Palmerston, Lord—Review of his public life, 125; the causes of his eminence 
an interesting subject of inquiry, ib. ; not a party man, 126 ; trusted to the 
general — and confidence of the country, 127 ; proofs of his sagacity in 
this, 128; his policy on reform, 129; practically independent even of the 
House of Commons, 130 ; his political generosity, 131; his personal popularity, 
132; anecdotes of, 133 ; sudden growth of his reputation, 134; his debating 

wer, 135 ; his clear judgment—firm purpose—and capacity for details, 136 ; 
ord Palmerston as a Ralonalies, ib. ; alliance with France, 137; his creations 
of constitutional monarchies, 138 ; his services to civil and political liberty, 
139 ; material advantages to England from his foreign policy, 140; did not 
postpone difficulties, 141 ; nor was he an alarmist, ib. ; buoyant old age, 142. 


Parliament—The new—review of, 187 ; issues on which the late election was 
fought, 188 ; relative strength of political parties, 189; a safe majority for 
reform returned, 190; schemes of electoral reform, 191 ; lateral extension 
of franchise not required, 192 ; suffrage neither a right nor a trust, 193; Mr. 
Lowe’s objections to extension of franchise, 194; working classes inadequately 
represented, 195 ; House of Commons fast becoming aristocratic and here- 
ditary, 196 ; outlines of the Reform Bill, 197 ; eliminatory processes needed 
to purge the electoral roll, 198; redistribution of seats, 199; Mr. Lowe's 
patriarchal theory, 200; grievances still waiting to be redressed, 201; 
Church-rates near their 202; Irish Church doomed, 203; scheme of 
refusing it absurd and impracticable, 204; religious tests at Universities, 
205; not required to preserve orthodoxy, 206; on Church predominance, 
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207; or to prevent discord, 208; denominational halls would have that 
that effect, 209; all tests should be abolished, ib. ; Earl Russell the fitting 
leader of a new reforming Parliament, 210; his merits and defects, 211 ; 
wide basis of the new Cabinet, 212; career of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli 
contrasted, 213; prophecy of progress, 214, 


Peter the Great—review of works on Russia during his reign, 438; tardy 
development of Russia, 439; caused by climate, 440; also 4 serfdom and 
degradation of nobility, 441; state of Russian clergy, 442; barbarous condi- 
tion of the people, 443; power of the Czar, 444; Peter’s accession, 445; his 
escape from the intrigues of the Princess Sophia, 446 ; his physical and mental 
endowments, 447 ; his first war, 448 ; his visit to the European courts, 449 ; 
works asa ship-builder at Saandam, 450 ; visits England, 451; puts down the 
revolt of the Strelitz, 452 ; parallel between Patkul and ‘Alcibiades, 453 ; Pat- 
kul’s diplomacy, 454 ; Charles X11 of Sweden, 455 ; the Battle of Narva, 456 ; 
first successes of the Russians, 457 ; founding of Petersburg, 458 ; alliance of 

tussia and Poland, 459 ; imprisonment of Patkul by the Saxon Court, 460; 

the Battle of Franstadt, 461; execution of Patkul, 462; the campaign of 
1708—treachery of Mazeppa, 463; march of the Swedes into the Ukraine, 
464 ; Battle of Liesna, 465; Battle of Pultava, 466; Charles XII—an irra- 
tional despot, 467 ; Peter follows up his victory, 468 ; peace of Nystadt, 469 ; 
chief reforms he introduced, ib. ; abolition of Patriarchate, 470; institu- 
tion of senate, ib. ; furtherance of internal industry, 471 ; his social caprices, 
472; military organization, 473; growth of commerce, 474; his attempt to 
extirpate class distinctions, 475 ; his conduct to foreigners, 476 ; blow given 
by his reform to Imperialism, 477 ; his real greatness, 478. 


Praed—Winthrop Mackworth, review of his works and other modern lyrics, 
329; Praed and Thackeray compared, 340; Rev. D. Coleridge's memoir of 
Praed, 341 ; his youth and education, 342; career and early death, 343; his 
portraiture of character, 344 ; subtlety of his humour, 345; specimen of his 
verses, 346-7-8 ; Frederick Locker, 349-350; Reminiscences of Eton, 351; 
varieties of mood and metre, 352; Lockhurst’s poems, 353-4; Praed not a 
satirist, 355; Thackeray’s irony, 356; Praed’s change of politics, 357; 
Praed and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 358 ; Mr. Gladstone as a poet, 359 ; 
Vers de Societé by living statesmen, 360 ; the ‘Owl,’ 361; Mr. Disraeli with- 
out humour, 362 ; value of humour, 363; Praed’s charades, 364; Rev. John 
Moultrie’s poetry, 365; transient impressions made by Praed and similar 
writers, 366. 


Railways of Great Britain—review of Bradshaw’s Guides, and other works 
relating thereto, 367; fame of Bradshaw, 368; growth of railway guides, 
369; the railway mania of 1845, 370-1; difficulties of railway construction, 
372; the great companies, 373; the London and North Western, 374; the 
Great Western, 375-6-7 ; the broad gauge, 378; the South Wales line, 379- 
80; the Midland, 381-2-3-4; the Great Northern, 385; the Great Eastern, 
386-7-8; its competition with the Great Northern, 389-90-91; present 
arrangements, 392 ; the South Western, 393 ; London and Brighton and other 
lines, 394; railway administration, 395 ; railway costs and charges, 396-7 ; 
competition and its benefits to the public 399; average earnings, 400; Mr. 
Galt on railway Reform, 401; wear and tear of permanent ways, 402; acci- 
dents, 403-4 ; working of single lines, 405 ; precautions against collision, 406- 
7; necessity of means of communication between passengers and guard, 409 ; 
continued development of railway enterprise, 410; statistics of existing 
railways, 411-12-13-14. 


Reformed Church of France, the—Present ecclesisatical crisis in, 479; question of 
Church and State advancing over Europe, ib. ; its solution in the United States, 
480 ; progress of opinion in France, 481 ; the French Reformation, 482 ; types 
of character it produced, 483 ; results of —. on French Protestant 


Church, 484; how affected by the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 485 
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allied to the state by the First Consul, 486 ; terms of the compact, 487; tor- 
pidity which it produced in the Church, 488; Catholic reaction, 489; religious 
revival of 1820, ib. ; position of its opponents, 490; Samuel Vincent of 
Nismes, 491 ; commencement of the conflict, 492; Adolphe Monod, ib. ; his 
dismissal by the consistory of Lyons, 493 ; growth of the Evangelical party, 
494; independent evangelistic work at the Taitbout Chapel, 495; the rationalist 
party support the union of Church and State, ib. ; the orthodox party also 
defend it, ib. ; journals and publications of the various parties, 496; the 
Revolution of 1848, 497 ; first Synod of Reformed Church, ib. ; the confession 
of faith laid aside, 498; resignation of MM. Gasparin and F. Monod, 499; 
reconstitution of the Church under the Dictatorship of 1852, 500 ; Evangelical 
party demand the reestablishment of Synods, 501 ; views of theological parties 
in the Church fifteen years since, 502; the liberal Evangelicals, 503 ; MM. 
Colain and Scherer, ib. ; Revue de Theologie, 504; the negations of the 
Rationalistic party, 505; M. Albert Reville, 506; M. Pécaut, 507; M. 
Etienne Coquerel, 508; LZ’ Union Libérale, 509; refusal of the Paris presbytery 
to renew the licence of the younger Uoquerel, 510; excitement and agitation, 
511 ; pastoral conferences in 1864, 512; resolution against unrestricted libert; 
in religious teaching, 513; debates on necessity of positive beliefs, 514; uh 
of M. Guizot, 515; his resolution embodying a declaration of belief, 516- 
517; strong debates at Nismes, 518; Evangelical conference at Alais, 518 ; 
acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed, 519; the elections of 1865—violent excite- 
ment, 521 ; narrow “| for M. Guizot, ib. ; renewed conflict in the con- 
ferences of 1865, 522; the Paris presbytery and M. Paschaud, 523 ; the state 
at once the judicature and executive for the Church, 524; the French Senate 
refuses permission to reconstitute the provincial synods, 525; approach of 
ecclesiastical crisis, ib. ; sympathy with Evangelical party, 526; probable 
result of restoration of synodal action, 527; separation from the State the 
only possible solution of the difficulties of the situation, 528 ; anticipation of 
happy results in the history of the Evangelical Church of France, 529. 


Religion in London—Review of statistics, 142; religious census of 1851, 143; 
use of statistics in such matters, 144 ; efforts of the Established Church in the 
Metropolis, 145; accommodation provided by voluntary churches, 146; 
greater proportional progress of the latter, 147; the Wesleyans, 148: the 
Congregationalists, 149 ; the Baptists, 150; the Roman Catholics, 151; total 
accommodation provided, 152; is it needed and used, 153; better distribution 
desirable, 154; Nonconformists make best provision for poorer classes, 155; 
working classes still absent from public worship, 156; lay agency extended, 
157; ragged schools, 158-159; special services for working classes, 160 ; 
Sunday and day schools, 161-162 ; Church missions, 163; variety of agencies, 
164; slow but steady progress, 165 ; causes of encouragement, 166; work to 
be done, 167 ; the ideal of a Christian Church, 168 ; conclusion, 169. 


Rinderpest in Great Britain—review of works concerning, 529 ; breeding cattle, 
530 ; rearing and feeding, 531 ; British grazier not — to close competition, 
532; influx of foreign cattle imported comparatively small, 533 ; loss caused 
by the cattle plague, 534; no statistics of live stock in Britain, 535; prob- 
able scarcity of meat and milk famine, 536 ; history of Cattle Plague, 537 ; 
subtleness of the contagion, 538-9; former visitations; 540; measures 
taken in 1746, 541; action of the Government, 542-43-44, 45; measures 
taken in France, 546; and in Belgium, 547 ; probable that half our horned 
stock will be attacked, 548 ; sole remaining hope in isolation and slaughter, 
549 ; prohibition of traffic should be absolute, 550 ; forebodings of the conse- 
quences of official incompetence or unconcern, 551. 


Sinai—Notes of travel in the peninsula of, 86; central plateau, 87; a land of 
deserts and pits, 88; the highlands of Sinai, 89; gorgeous colour of its 
mountains, 90 ; its associations, 91 ; preparations for the journey, 92; the 
dragoman, 93 ; Sheikh Taima, 94 ; teut life, 95-6; first night in the desert, 
97; camel riding, 98; the Ayfin Mousa, 99; the valley Tayibeh, 100; the 
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route of the Israelites, 101; Major Macdonald, 102; the WAdy Megarah, 
103 ; the Sinaitic inscription, 104; the WAdy Feirin, 105 ; the palm grove of 
Feiran, 106; the battle of Rephidim, 107 ; Mount Serbal, 108 : was Serbal 
or Sinai the mount of law-giving, 109-110; the pass of the Windsaddle, 
111; first view of the peaks of Sinai, 112; the camping ground of the 
Israelites, 113 ; a sunset at Horeb, 114; a night in the open air at the foot of 
Sinai, 115; the convent of St, Katherine, 116 ; the library and charnel-house, 
117; ascent of Jebel Mousa, 118; the Virgin’s Chapel and the chapel of 
Elijah, 119 ; view from the top of Jebel Mousa, 120 ; ascent of Ras Sufsafeh 
or Horeb, 12] ; grandeur of Sinai, 122; the monks of Sinai—their uselessness, 
123; departure, 124. 


Systematic Theology--review of works on, 170; multitude of such works, 170; use- 
ful or pernicious according to definition given of it, 171 ; misconceptions of its 
province, 172-173; its presumption and follies, 174-175; great part of the 
work of the theologian is to unlearn, 176; yet ample place for systematic 
theology, 177 ; its inductive character, ib. ; wondrous contents of the Bible, 
178: affluent materials for induction, 179; exegesis the genuine method of 
attaining a just Biblical theology, 180; yet exegesis insufficient, 181; the 
cardinal articles of genuine Biblical theology, 182; theories on which such a 
theology is possible, 183; hypothesis of inspiration, 184; limits of criticism 
105 ; the verifying faculty, 106; the appeal to it issues in infidelity, 187. 


BRIEF NOTICES OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Dr. Underhill’s Letter to Mr. Cardwell on Condition of Jamaica, 216. Robert- 


son, of Brighton; his Life and Letters, 219. Livingstone’s Expedition to the 
Zambesi, 225. Smiles’ Lives of Boultonand Watt, 227. Fawcett’s Economic 
Position of the British Labourer, 228. Ecce Homo, 229. Plumptre’s Trans- 
lation of Sophocles, 232. Bennett's we Illustrations, 234. Rey- 


nolds’ Notes of the Christian Life, 235. Dr. Shirley’s Catalogue of Wycliffe’s 
Works, 236. De Liefde’s Charities of Europe, 237. _ Dr. Pollock on Con- 
sumption, 238. Journal of Eugenie de Guerin, 239. Contributions to Natu- 
ral History, 240. Worsley and Wright’s Iliad, 242. Dr. Stanley’s Lectures 
on the Jewish Church, Part ii., 243. | Merivale’s Conversion of the Northern 
Nations, 245. Dr. Irons’ Bible and its Interpreters, 246. Irving’s Collected 
Writings, 248. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 249. Dr. Kidder’s Homeletics, 
249. ‘Taylor on the Miracles, 250. Dr. Pratt’s Oracles of God, 251. Finch’s 
Observations on the Fathers, 252. Dr. Rennie’s Peking, 252. Dr. William 
Smith’s Concise Dictionary of the Bible, 253. Mimpriss’s Gospel Treasury, 254, 
Archbishop Trench’s Primary Charge, 254. Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, 254. Our Life, Illustrated by Pen and Pencil, 255. Trapp’s Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, 255. Dr. Eadie on the Divine Love, 256. 
Collins’s ‘ Who is the Heir?’ 256. Dr. Ginsburg on the Kabbala, 257. Miss 
Tytler’s Citoyenne Jacqueline, 258. Kail and Delitzsch’s Commentary, 259, 
Parker on Thucydides and Daniel, 259. Thomas on the Sabbath Question, 260. 
Dr. Kemp, 261. Mrs. Mullens’ Faith and Victory, 261. Lewis’ God’s Week of 
Days, 261. Dr. Willis’s Collectanea Greca et Latina, 262. Miss Wetherell’s 
Walks from Eden, 262. Simson’s History of the Gypsies, 262. Dr. Denison’s 
Astronomy without Mathematics, 263. Reid’s Voices of the Soul, 263. J. S. 
Mill on Comte, 263. Wright’s Book of Ruth, 264. West’s Ten Years in Poly- 
nesia, 264. Adolphe Monod on the Temptation, 265. Miss Bremer’s Butterfly’s 
Gospel, 265. Lyra Americana, 265. Dr. Guthrie’s Man and the Gospel, 266. 
Thoughtful Moments, 266. A. Mursell’s Calls to the Cross, 267. Edwards’ 
on Fire Places, 267. Pratt’s Eclectic Notes, 268. Old Merry’s Annual, 268. 
Tract Society’s Periodicals, 268. Life of Zinzendorf, 269. Jones’s Animal 
Creation, 269. Landel’s Sepulchre in the Garden, 269. Dr. Brainerd’s Life 
of John Brainerd, 269, Frederick Arnold’s Sermon, 270, Thomas’s Memoirs 
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of Clifford Hooper, 270. Nichol’s Puritan Commentators, vol. 5, 270. Miss 
Worboise’s St. Beetha, 270.. Mrs. Webb’s Benaiah, 271. Bonar’s Palestine 
for the Young, 271. Dr. Macduff’s Shepherd and his Flock, 271. the Christian 
Brave, 271. Hill’s Travels in Egypt and Syria, 271. Douglas’s Sketches of 
General History, 272. The Throne of Grace, 272. Wiffen’s Life and Writin, 
of Juan de Valdés, 551. Watson’s History of Persia, 554. Wolzogen’s Life 
and Works of Raphael Santi, 555, Dr. Dyer’s History of the City of Rome, 
‘556, Fitzgerald’s Memorials of Charles Lamb, 560. Ellis’s American Mission in 
the Sandwich Islands, 561. Waterhouse’s King and People of Fiji, 564, Dr. 
Rennie’s Story of the Bhotan War, 565. Dr. Macleod’s Eastward, 566. 
Mrs. Finn’s Home in the Holy Land, 566. ‘‘ Beaten Tracts,” 567. Fullarton’s 
Imperial Gazetteer,' 567. Buxton’s Ideas of the Day on Policy, 568. Owen 
on the Anatomy of Vertebrates, 569. Page’s Geology for General Readers, 
573. Cairnes on University Education in Ireland, 573. Ruskin’s Ethics of 
the Dust, 575. Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural History, 576. Bulwer 
Lytton’s Lost Tales of Miletus, 577. Taylor’s Ralph Darnell, 578 ; Gaskell’s 
Wives and Daughters, 579. Smith’s Alfred Hagart’s Household, 580, Hidden 
Depths, 581. amc & Fasti Sacri; or a Key to the Chronology of the New 
Testament, 582. Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, 586. Fisher’s Essays on the 
Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 588, Westcott’s Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, 588. Donaldson’s Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine, 
590. Mozley’s Eight Lectures on Miracles, 591. Pressensé’s Jesus Christ: His 
Life, Times, and Work, 593. McCosh’s Examination of J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, 
593. Maurice’s Conflict of Good and Evil in our Day, 594. Marriott’s Kirenika,595. 
Wilson’s English, Hebrew, and Chaldee Lexicon and Concordance, 596. Mere. 
dith’s Sixth Work ; or, the Charity of Moral Effort, 597. Gurnall’s Christian 
in Complete Armour, 597. Binney’s St. Paul: His Life and Ministry, to the 
End of His Third Missionary Journey, 598. Dale’s Discourses on Special Occa- 
sions, 599. Liddon’s Sermons on Some Words for God, 601. Robertson’s Ser- 
mons and Expositions, 601. Vaughan’s Christ the Light of the World, 602. 
Plumptre’s Theology and Life, 602, Porteous’s Sermons, 603. Viney’s Christian 
Fruitfulness, 603. Kennion’s Precious Ointment, or the Dew of Hermon on 
the Mountains of Zion, 604, Barnes’s Essays on Science and Theology, 604. 
Halyburton’s Essay on the Ground or Formal Reason of Saving Faith, 605. 
Coleridge’s The Friend, 605, Eastwood’s Bible Word Book, 606. 
Notices of recent French and German Publications, 272-280, 


Bradshaw's Railway Guides, See Railways.” 

Eirenikon, Dr. Pusey’s. See ‘‘ Anglicanism and Romanism.” 
Jamaica. The Outbreak in, 216. 

Patkul. See ‘‘ Peter the Great.” 

Russia. See ‘‘ Peter the Great.” 

Guizot. See ‘‘Reformed Church of France.” 

Cattle Plague. See ‘* Rinderpest.” 

Justification by Faith. See ‘* Anglicanism and Romanism.” 
Mariolatry, Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman, See ‘‘Anglicanism and Romanism.” 
Horace Walpole. See ‘‘ Miss Berry.” 

French Treaty. See ‘Richard Cobden.” 

Church Rates. See ‘‘ Parliament.” 

Reform Bill. See ‘* Parliament.” 

Trish Church. See ‘‘ Parliament.” 

University Tests. See ‘‘ Parliament.” 

Note to Articles on United States, in Number for October 1865, 280. 


*,* Notices of French and German Literature are unavoidably deferred to our 
next Number. 
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